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INTRODUCTION 


Lacan’s contribution to social sciences — to the study of society, politics and 
ideology — is surprisingly neglected. It is as if decades of “time for under- 
standing” were needed in order for the academic public fully to grasp and 
exploit the extraordinary socio-critical potential of Lacan’s thought, its con- 
tribution to critique of ideology, the analysis of the mechanisms of power 
and political domination, as well as the more refined approach to collective 
memory and social imagination. In addition, there is the strong Lacanian 
contribution to the elaboration of the impact of digitalization to our daily 
experience. 

Although this potential was fully developed only in the 1990s, there are 
some important precursors way back in the 1960s and 1970s, or even earlier — 
let us not forget that Lacan was one of the important references of Frantz 
Fanon himself. The volume opens, therefore, with Fredric Jameson’s 
“Imaginary and symbolic in Lacan”, the seminal text which, in a way, started 
it all: in the same way as with Freud’s “The Ego and the Id”, whose true 
focus is the conspicuously absent third term, Superego. The true focus of 
Jameson’s essay is the third term of the basic Lacanian triad I-S-R — the Real 
— Jameson’s big breakthrough is to identify (for the first time, decades before 
this became a commonplace) the social dimension of the Real as the “impos- 
sible” antagonism which resists symbolization. Another early classic is Louis 
Althusser’s “Freud and Lacan” — proof that Althusser was one of the first to 
appreciate the scope of Lacan’s “return to Freud”. 

The main part of the volume deals with general approaches to the theme 
of Lacan and society—politics-ideology. When, a decade ago, Mladen 
Dolar’s “Lacan and the uncanny” appeared in October magazine, its effect 
was so powerful and shattering that it triggered editorial crisis — Dolar’s 
elaboration of the notion of double revolutionized the entire field and set up 
new standards. On the opposite side of the debate, Mikkel Borch-Jacobsen’s 
“The Freudian subject: from politics to ethics” deploys one of the most per- 
spicuous criticisms of Lacan, based on his neglect of the “emotional tie” 
discernible in phenomena like hypnotism. In his “The subject and the sym- 
bolic order”, Gilbert D. Chaitin provides a thoughtful overview of the topic 
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of Lacanian theory and history, while Henry Krips’ Fetish convincingly 
demonstrates how the psychoanalytic concept of fetishism is crucial for the 
analysis of ideological phenomena. 

The three subsequent contributions practice the Lacanian reading of the 
formations of historical imagination. In his “Freud’s Moses and the ethics of 
nomothropic desire”, Eric Santner draws attention to the unique nature of 
Freud’s achievement in his Moses and Monotheism: the Freudian claim that 
Jews murdered Moses is not a factual hypothesis but a claim about another, 
virtual, repressed tradition which, as a kind of obscene double, accompanies 
the explicit tradition of a community. Alain Grosrichard’s “The case of 
Polyphemus” deals with the eighteenth-century post-Cartesian wild theories 
of the physical impact of feminine imagination; and, finally, Miran BoZovic’s 
“An utterly dark spot” presents a powerful Lacanian reading of Bentham’s 
topic of Panopticon — a clear proof that Foucault did not say the last word 
about it. 

The next block contains three texts which link Lacan to the political 
theory of Ernesto Laclau: two important systematic interventions by Yannis 
Stavrakakis, plus Laclau’s own “Why do empty signifiers matter to polli- 
tics?”. In the concluding block, Slavoj ZiZek’s political reading of Lacan’s 
“graph of desire” from his Sublime Object of Ideology is accompanied by two 
critical responses to it: the Althusserian rejoinder by Robert Pfaller, plus 
Jerry Aline Flieger’s extraordinary defense of the Oedipal libidinal character 
of the internet. 
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IMAGINARY AND SYMBOLIC 
IN LACAN 


Marxism, psychoanalytic criticism, and the 
problem of the subject 


Fredric Jameson 


Source: Yale French Studies 55/56 (1977): 338-395. [Reprinted in Fredric Jameson, The Ideologies 
of Theory, Essays 1971-1986, Vol. 1. Minneapolis: Minnesota University Press (1988), pp. 
75-115.] 


The attempt to coordinate a Marxist and a Freudian criticism confronts— 
but as it were explicitly, thematically articulated in the form of a problem—a 
dilemma that is in reality inherent in all psychoanalytic criticism as such: that 
of the insertion of the subject, or, in a different terminology, the difficulty of 
providing mediations between social phenomena and what must be called 
private, rather than even merely individual, facts. Only what for Marxist 
criticism is already overtly social—in such questions as the relationship of 
the work to its social or historical context, or the status of its ideological 
content—is often merely implicitly so in that more specialized or con- 
ventional psychoanalytic criticism which imagines that it has no interest in 
extrinsic or social matters. 

In “pure” psychoanalytic criticism, indeed, the social phenomenon with 
which the private materials of case history, of individual fantasy or child- 
hood experience, must initially be confronted 1s simply language itself. Even 
prior to the establishment of those official social phenomena which are the 
literary forms and the literary institution as such, language—the very 
medium of universality and of intersubjectivity—constitutes that primary 
social instance into which the pre-verbal, pre-social facts of archaic or 
unconscious experience find themselves somehow inserted.’ Anyone who has 
ever tried to recount a dream to someone else is 1n a position to measure the 
immense gap, the qualitative incommensurability, between the vivid memory 
of the dream and the dull, impoverished words which are all we can find to 
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convey it: yet this incommensurability, between the particular and the uni- 
versal, between the vécu and language itself, is one in which we dwell all our 
lives, and it is from it that all works of literature and culture necessarily 
emerge. ,; 

What is so often problematical about psychoanalytic criticism is therefore 
not its insistence on the subterranean relationships between the literary text 
on the one hand and the “obsessive metaphor” or the distant and inaccess- 
ible childhood or unconscious fascination on the other: it is rather the 
absence of any reflection on the transformational process whereby such pri- 
vate materials become public—a transformation which is often, to be sure, so 
undramatic and inconspicuous as the very act of speech itself. Yet insofar as 
speech is pre-eminently social, in what follows we will do well to keep 
Durkheim’s stern warning constantly before us as a standard against which 
to assess the various models psychoanalytic criticism has provided: “When- 
ever a social phenomenon is directly explained by a psychological phenom- 
enon, we may be sure that the explanation is false. es 


I 


In any case, it was Freud himself who, as so often, first sensed the method- 
ological problems raised by the application of psychoanalytic techniques to 
those intersubjective objects which are works of art or literature. It has not 
sufficiently been observed that his major statement in this area, the essay 
“Creative Writers and Day-Dreaming” (1907), far from using the identifica- 
tion of literary productivity with private fantasy as a pretext for “reducing” 
the former to the latter, on the contrary very specifically enumerates the 
theoretical difficulties such an identification must face. His point is that it is 
by no means so easy as it might seem to reconcile the collective nature of 
literary reception with that fundamental tenet of psychoanalysis which sees 
the logic of the wish-fulfillment (or of 1ts more metaphysical contemporary 
variant, “le désir”), as the organizing principle of all human thought and 
action. Freud tirelessly stresses the infantile egotism of the unconscious, its 
Schadenfreude and its envious rage at the gratifications of others, to the point 
where it becomes clear that it is precisely the fantasy or wish-fulfilling com- 
ponent of the literary work which constitutes the most serious barrier to its 
reception by a public: “You will remember how I have said that the day- 
dreamer carefully conceals his phantasies from other people because he feels 
he has reasons for being ashamed of them. I should now add that even if he 
were to communicate them to us he could give us no pleasure by his dis- 
closures. Such phantasies, when we learn them, repel us or at least leave us 
cold.”” Here again the dream provides a useful confirmation, and anyone 
who has had to listen to the dream narratives of other people can readily 
weigh that monotony against the inexhaustible fascination of our own dream 
memories. Thus, in literature, the detectable presence of self-dramatizing, 
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and most often, self-pitying, fantasies is enough to cause a withdrawal from 
the implied contract of reading. The novels of Baron Corvo may serve 
as illustrations, or most best-sellers; even in Balzac, a good many thinly 
disguised wish-fulfillments become the object of what is at best amused 
complicity on the reader’s part, but at the worst outright embarrassment.” 

Freud does not conclude, but proposes a two-fold hypothesis for explor- 
ation as to the nature of the poetic process itself, which he characterizes 
as “the technique of overcoming the feeling of repulsion in us which is 
undoubtedly connected with the barriers that rise between each single ego 
and the others . . . The writer softens the character of his egoistic day-dreams 
by altering and disguising it, and he bribes us by the purely formal—that is, 
aesthetic—yield of pleasure which he offers us in the presentation of his 
phantasies. We give the name of an incentive bonus, or a fore-pleasure, to a 
yield of pleasure such as this, which is offered to us so as to make possible 
the release of still greater pleasure arising from deeper psychical sources.”” 
Repression of the private or individual relevance of the fantasy, or in other 
words, its universalization, on the one hand; and the substitution of a formal 
play for the immediate gratification of wish-fulfilling content on the other— 
these two “methods” as Freud calls them correspond to a dual interpretive 
system that runs through all of his reading of texts—from those of dreams 
all the way to literary and cultural objects, but most strikingly, perhaps, in 
Jokes and their Relation to the Unconscious: namely, an account of the wish- 
fulfillment in terms of its content, in other words, the nature of the wish 
being fulfilled, and the symbolic ways in which it may be said to reach ful- 
fillment, side by side with an explanation of the “supplement” of a more 
purely formal pleasure to be derived from the work’s organization itself and 
the psychic economy the latter realizes. It is thus perhaps not too far-fetched 
to see at work in this two-fold account of the poetic process the subterranean 
presence of those primordial Freudian powers of Displacement and Con- 
densation; gratification of the wish by its displacement and disguise, and a 
simultaneous release of psychic energy owing to the formal short-cuts and 
superpositions of overdetermination. For the moment, however, we must 
retain, not Freud’s solution, but rather his formulation of the problem in 
terms of a dialectic between individual desire and fantasy and the collective 
nature of language and reception. 

It cannot be said that the literary criticism of orthodox Freudianism— 
even at its best—has followed the example of Freud himself in these reflec- 
tions; rather, it has tended to remain locked within the categories of the 
individual and of individual experience (psychoanalyzing, as Holland puts it, 
either the character, or the author, or the public), without reaching a point at 
which those categories themselves become problematical. It 1s rather in some 
of the oppositional, or heretical, applications of psychoanalytic method to 
literature that we will be likely to find suggestive hints towards a further 
specification of the problem itself. 
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Thus, for example, Sartre may be said to have pioneered a psychobio- 
graphical method which cuts across some of the false problems of an ortho- 
dox psychoanalytic and a traditional biographical criticism alike. In both 
Sartre and Erikson, indeed, the conventional opposition between the private 
and the public, the unconscious and the conscious, the personal or unknow- 
able and the universal and comprehensible, is displaced and reanchored in a 
new conception of the historical and psychic situation or context. Now the 
meaning of Genét’s style or Luther’s theological propositions is no longer a 
matter for intuition, for the instinctive sensibility of analyst or interpreter in 
search of a hidden meaning within the outer and external one; rather, these 
cultural manifestations and individual productions come to be grasped as 
responses to a determinate situation and have the intelligibility of sheer ges- 
ture, provided the context is reconstructed with sufficient complexity. From 
an effort at empathy, therefore, the process of analysis is transformed into 
one of a hypothetical restoration of the situation itself, whose reconstruction 
is at one with comprehension (Verstehen).° Even the problem of evaluation 
(the greatness of Luther’s political acts, of Genét’s formal innovations) 
becomes linked to the way in which each articulates the situation and may 
thus be seen as an exemplary reaction to it: from this point of view the 
response may be said to structure and virtually to bring to being for the first 
time an objective situation lived in a confused and less awakened fashion by 
their contemporaries. The concept of the context or situation here is thus not 
something extrinsic to the verbal or psychic text, but is generated by the 
latter at the very moment in which it begins to work on and to alter it. It 
should be added that in both Sartrean and Eriksonian reconstructions, the 
family proves to be the central mediatory institution between the psychic 
drama and that social or political realm (papal authority for Luther, nine- 
teenth-century class society for Flaubert), in which the psychic drama is 
ultimately acted out and “resolved.” 

At least for Sartre, however, this valorization of the situation goes hand 
in hand with a radical depersonalization of the subject. Here, despite the 
Lacanian polemic against the Cartesianism of Being and Nothingness and 
against the alleged ego-psychologizing of the psychobiographies and the evi- 
dent revisionism of Sartre’s early attacks on the Freudian concept of the 
Unconscious, it must be observed that another Sartre—that of The Tran- 
scendence of the Ego—was an important predecessor in precisely that strug- 
gle against ego psychology in which Lacan and his group have for so long 
been engaged. In that work, as well as in the chapter on the psyche in L’Etre 
et le néant which prolongs it, the ego in the traditional sense—character, 
personality, identity, sense of self—is shown to be an object for conscious- 
ness, part of the latter’s “contents,” rather than a constitutive and structur- 
ing element of it. A distance thus emerges within the subject between pure 
consciousness and its ego or psyche which is comparable to that separating 
the subject (S) and the ego (a) in Lacan’s L-schema. Sartre’s “Cartesianism” 
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is not properly understood unless the attendant stress on the impersonality 
of consciousness is also grasped, on its utter lack of quality or individuating 
attributes, its “nature” as a mere speck or point without substance or con- 
sistency, in terms of which you, I, Luther, Genét, Flaubert, are all radically 
equivalent and indistinguishable. We are thus entitled to speak of an inser- 
tion of the subject here, both in the relationship of the historical figure to his 
situation and in the project of the psychobiography as a reconstruction of it: 
the opposition of particular to universal has been transformed into the rela- 
tionship of an impersonal and rigorously interchangeable consciousness to a 
unique historical configuration. This said, it must also be noted that the 
psychobiographical form remains shackled to the categories of individual 
experience, and is thus unable to reach a level of cultural and social general- 
ization without passing through the individual case history (a survival of 
the classical existential insistence on the primacy of individual experience 
which continues to govern both the Critique de la raison dialectique and the 
presentation of nineteenth-century objective spirit—there called “objective 
neurosis” —in volume III of L’Idiot de la famille). 

In contrast, the synthesis of Marx and Freud projected by the Frankfurt 
School takes as its province the fate of the subject in general under late 
capitalism. In retrospect, their Freudo-Marxism has not worn well, often 
seeming mechanical in those moments in Adorno’s literary or musical stud- 
ies when a Freudian scheme is perfunctorily introduced into a discussion of 
cultural or formal history.’ Whenever Adorno or Horkheimer found their 
historical analyses upon a specific diagnosis, that is, on a local description of 
a determinate configuration of drive, repressive mechanism, and anxiety, 
Durkheim’s warning about the psychological explanation of social phenom- 
ena seems to rematerialize in the middle distance. 

What remains powerful in this part of their work, however, is a more 
global model of repression which, borrowed from psychoanalysis, pro- 
vides the underpinnings for their sociological vision of the total system or 
“verwaltete Welt” (the bureaucratically “administered” world system) of 
late capitalism. The adaptation of clinical Freudianism proves awkward at 
best precisely because the fundamental psychoanalytic inspiration of the 
Frankfurt School derives, not from diagnostic texts, but rather from Civiliza- 
tion and Its Discontents, with its eschatological vision of an irreversible link 
between development (or “Kultur” in the classical German sense of the word 
as technological and bureaucratic “progress”) and ever-increasing instinctual 
renunciation and misery. Henceforth, for Adorno and Horkheimer, the evo- 
cation of renunciation will function less as psychic diagnosis than as cultural 
criticism; and technical terms like repression come to be used less for their 
own denotative value than as instruments for constructing, a contrario, a 
new Utopian vision of “bonheur” and instinctual gratification. Marcuse’s 
work can then be understood as an adaptation of this Utopian vision to 
the quite different condition of the “société de consommation,” with its 
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“repressive desublimation,” its commercialized permissiveness, so different 
from the authoritarian character structures and the rigid instinctual taboos 
of an older European industrial society. 

If the Sartrean approach tended to emphasize the individual case history 
to the point where the very existence of more collective structures becomes 
problematical, the Frankfurt School’s powerful vision of a liberated collect- 
ive culture tends to leave little space for the unique histories—both psychic 
and social—of individual subjects. We must not forget, of course, that it 
was the Frankfurt School which pioneered the study of family structure as 
the mediation between society and the individual psyche;* yet even here the 
results now seem dated, partly owing to precisely that decay of family struc- 
ture in modern times which they themselves denounced. Partly, however, this 
relative obsolescence of their finding is owing to a methodological shift for 
which they themselves are responsible, namely the change of emphasis— 
particularly in the American period—from the family as a social institution 
to more properly psychological concepts like those of the authoritarian per- 
sonality or the fascist character structure. Today, however, when it is ever 
clearer just how banal evil really is, and when we have repeatedly been able to 
observe the reactionary uses of such psychological interpretations of polit- 
ical positions (e.g., the student revolt as an Oedipal manifestation), this will 
no longer do. Frankfurt School Freudo-Marxism ended up as an analysis of 
the threats to “democracy” from right-wing extremism which was easily 
transferred, in the 1960s, to the Left; but the original Freudo-Marxian 
synthesis—that of Wilhelm Reich in the 1920s—evolved as an urgent 
response to what we would today call the problems of cultural revolution, 
and addressed the sense that political revolution cannot be fulfilled until the 
very character structures inherited from the older, pre-revolutionary society, 
and reinforced by its instinctual taboos, have been utterly transformed in 
their turn. 

A rather different model of the relationship between individual psych- 
ology and social structure from either that of Sartre or of the Frankfurt 
School may be found in a remarkable and neglected work of Charles 
Mauron, Psychocritique du genre comique [Paris: Corti 1964]. Mauron’s work 
cuts across that static opposition between the individual and the collective 
whose effects we have observed in the preceding discussion by introducing 
between them the mediation of a generic structure capable of functioning 
both on the level of individual gratification and on that of social 
structuration. 

Comedy is in any case a unique and privileged type of cultural and psychic 
material, as the lasting theoretical suggestiveness of Freud’s joke book may 
testify. Nor is Mauron’s Oedipal interpretation of classical comedy as the 
triumph of the young over the old particularly novel for the Anglo-American 
reader (a similar analysis of comedy is to be found in Northrop Frye’s work). 
Even here, however, the psychoanalytic reading raises the fundamental issue 
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of the status of character as such and of the categories that correspond to it: 
are the characters of classical comedy—hero-protagonist, love object, split 
drives or fragments of libidinal energy, the father as super-ego or as Oedipal 
rival—all structurally homogeneous with each other as in other forms of 
representation, or 1s there some more basic structural discontinuity at work 
here which the theatrical framework serves to mask? 

It is precisely such a discontinuity which Mauron sees as constituting the 
originality of the Aristophanic form, in contrast to the classical theater of 
Moliére or of Roman comedy. He shows that the fundamental Oedipal 
analysis can be made to apply to Old Comedy only if the framework of 
representation and the primacy of the category of character be broken: the 
place of the love object of Oedipal rivalry is then seen to be taken, not by 
another individual character, as in the heroines of Moliére or of Plautus, but 
rather by the polis itself, that is, by an entity that dialectically transcends any 
individual existence. Aristophanic comedy thus reflects a moment of social 
and psychic development which precedes the constitution of the family as a 
homogeneous unit, a moment in which libidinal impulses still valorize the 
larger collective structures of the city or the tribe as a whole; and Mauron’s 
analysis may be profitably juxtaposed with the results of the investigation by 
Marie-Cecile and Edmond Ortigues of the functioning of the Oedipus com- 
plex in traditional African society: “The question of the Oedipus complex 
cannot be assimilated to a characterology, or to a genetic psychology, or to a 
social psychology, or to a psychiatric semiology, but circumscribes the fun- 
damental structures according to which, for society as well as for the indi- 
vidual, the problem of evil and suffering, the dialectic of desire and demand, 
are articulated .. . The Oedipus complex cannot be reduced to a description 
of the child’s attitudes towards his or her father and mother . . . The father 
is not only a second mother, a masculine educator; rather, the difference 
between the father and the mother, insofar as it projects that of man and 
woman in society as a whole, is part of the logic of a structure which mani- 
fests itself at several levels, both sociological and psychological . . . The prin- 
cipal distinction [between the manifestation of the Oedipal problem in 
Senegalese society and that of Europe] lies in the form taken by guilt. Guilt 
does not appear as such; in other words, as the absence of depression and of 
any delirium of self-denunciation testifies, it does not appear as a splitting of 
the ego, but rather under the form of an anxiety at being abandoned by the 
group, of a loss of object.”” The source of these modifications is then seen by 
the Ortigues to be the ancestor cult, into which much of the authority func- 
tion of the Western father figure is absorbed: “It is the collectivity which [in 
Senegalese society] takes the death of the father upon itself. From the outset 
traditional Senegalese society announces that the place of each individual 
in the community is marked by reference to an ancestor, the father of the 
lineage ... Society, by presenting the law of the fathers, thus in a sense 
neutralizes the diachronic series of generations. In effect the death fantasies 
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of the young Oedipal subject are deflected onto this collaterals, his brothers 
or his contemporaries. Instead of developing vertically or diachronically in a 
conflict between generations, aggressivity tends to be restricted to a hori- 
zontal expression within the limits of a single generation, in the framework 
of a solidarity and rivalry between collaterals.”"° 

The methodological recourse to formally different textual structures, as in 
Mauron, or sociologically different contexts, as in Oedipe africain, thus has 
the merit of freeing the psychoanalytic model from its dependency on the 
classical Western family, with its ideology of individualism and its categories 
of the subject and (in matters of literary representation) of the character. It 
suggests in turn the need for a model which 1s not locked into the classical 
opposition between the individual and the collective, but is rather able to 
think these discontinuities in a radically different way. Such is indeed the 
promise of Lacan’s conception of the three orders (the Imaginary, the Sym- 
bolic, and the Real), of which it now remains for us to determine whether 
the hypothesis of a dialectically distinct status for each of these registers or 
sectors of experience can be maintained within the unity of a single system. 


I 


For the difficulties involved in an exposition of the three orders spring at 
least in part from their inseparability. According to Lacanian epistemology, 
indeed, acts of consciousness, experiences of the mature subject, necessarily 
imply a structural coordination between the Imaginary, the Symbolic, and 
the Real. “The experience of the Real presupposes the simultaneous exercise 
of two correlative functions, the imaginary function and the symbolic func- 
tion.”"' If the notion of the Real is the most problematical of the three— 
since it can never be experienced immediately, but only by way of the medi- 
ation of the other two—it 1s also the easiest to bracket for purposes of this 
presentation. We will return to the function of this concept—neither an 
order nor a register, exactly—in our conclusion; suffice it to underscore 
here the profound heterogeneity of the Real with respect to the other two 
functions, between which we would then expect to discover a similar 
disproportion. 

Yet to speak of the Imaginary independently of the Symbolic is to per- 
petuate the illusion that we could have a relatively pure experience of either. 
If, for instance, we overhastily identify the Symbolic with the dimension of 
language and the function of speech in general, then it becomes obvious that 
we can hardly convey any experience of the Imaginary without presupposing 
the former. Meanwhile, insofar as the Imaginary is understood as the place 
of the insertion of my unique individuality as Dasein and as corps propre, it 
will become increasingly difficult to form a notion of the Symbolic Order 
as some pure syntactic web, which entertains no relationship to individual 
subjects at all. 
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In reality, however, the methodological danger is the obverse of this one, 
namely, the temptation to transform the notion of the two orders or func- 
tions into a binary opposition, and to define each relationally in terms of the 
other—something it is even easier to find oneself doing when one has begun 
by suspending the Real itself and leaving it out of consideration. We will 
however come to learn that this process of definition by binary opposition is 
itself profoundly characteristic of the Imaginary, so that to allow our 
exposition to be influenced by it is already to slant our presentation in terms 
of one of its two objects of study. 

Fortunately, the genetic preoccupations of psychoanalysis provide a solu- 
tion to this dilemma: for Freud founded his diagnosis of psychic disorders, 
not only on the latter’s own aetiology, but on a larger view of the process of 
formation of the psyche itself as a whole, and on a conception of the stages 
of infantile development. And we shall see shortly that Lacan follows him in 
this, rewriting the Freudian history of the psyche in a new and unexpected 
way. But this means that, even if they are inextricable in mature psychic life, 
we ought to be able to distinguish Imaginary from Symbolic at the moment 
of emergence of each; in addition, we ought to be able to form a more 
reliable assessment of the role of each in the economy of the psyche by 
examining those moments in which their mature relationship to each other 
has broken down, moments which present a serious imbalance in favor of 
one or the other registers. Most frequently, this imbalance would seem to 
take the form of a degradation of the Symbolic to an Imaginary level: “The 
problem of the neurotic consists in a loss of the symbolic reference of the 
signifiers which make up the central points of the structure of his complex. 
Thus the neurotic may repress the signified of his symptom. This loss of the 
reference value of the symbol causes it to regress to the level of the imagin- 
ary, in the absence of any mediation between self and idea.”’” On the other 
hand, when it is appreciated to what degree, for Lacan, the apprenticeship of 
language is an alienation for the psyche, it will become clear that there can 
also be a hypertrophy of the Symbolic at the Imaginary’s expense which is no 
less pathological; the recent emphasis on the critique of science and of its 
alienated “sujet supposé savoir” is indeed predicated on this overdevelop- 
ment of the Symbolic function: “The symbol is an imaginary figure in which 
man’s truth is alienated. The intellectual elaboration of the symbol cannot 
disalienate it. Only the analysis of its imaginary elements, taken individually, 
reveals the meaning and the desire that the subject had hidden within it.”” 

Even before undertaking a genetic exposition of the two registers, how- 
ever, we must observe that the very terms themselves present a preliminary 
difficulty which is none other than their respective previous histories: thus 
Imaginary surely derives from the experience of the image—and of the 
imago—and we are meant to retain its spatial and visual connotations. Yet as 
Lacan uses the word, it has a relatively narrow and technical sense, and 
should not be extended in any immediate way to the traditional conception 
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of the imagination in philosophical aesthetics (nor to the Sartrean doctrine 
of the “imaginaire,” although the latter’s material of study is doubtless 
Imaginary in Lacan’s sense of the term). 

The word Symbolic is even more troublesome, since much of what Lacan 
will designate as Imaginary is traditionally designated by expressions like 
symbol and symbolism. We will want to wrench the Lacanian term loose 
from its rich history as the opposite number to allegory, particularly in 
Romantic thought; nor can it maintain any of its wider suggestion of the 
figural as opposed to the literal meaning (symbolism versus discursive 
thought, Mauss’ symbolic exchange as opposed to the market system, 
etc.). Indeed, we would be tempted to suggest that the Lacanian Symbolic 
Order be considered as having nothing to do with symbols or with sym- 
bolism whatsoever in the conventional sense, were it not for the obvious 
problem of what then to do with the whole classical Freudian apparatus of 
dream symbolism proper. 

The originality of Lacan’s rewriting of Freud may be judged by his radical 
reorganization of this material which had hitherto—houses, towers, cigars 
and all—been taken to constitute some storehouse of universal symbols. 
Most of the latter will now be understood rather as “part-objects” in 
Melanie Klein’s sense of organs and parts of the body which are libidinally 
valorized; these part-objects then, as we shall see shortly, belong to the realm 
of the Imaginary rather than to that of the Symbolic. The one exception— 
the notorious “phallic” symbol dear to vulgar Freudian literary criticism—is 
the very instrument for the Lacanian reinterpretation of Freud in linguistic 
terms, for the phallus—not, in contradistinction to the penis, an organ of the 
body—now comes to be considered neither image nor symbol, but rather a 
signifier, indeed the fundamental signifier of mature psychic life, and thus 
one of the basic organizational categories of the Symbolic Order itself.“ 

In any case, whatever the nature of the Lacanian Symbolic, it 1s clear that 
the Imaginary—a kind of pre-verbal register whose logic is essentially 
visual—precedes it as a stage in the development of the psyche. Its moment 
of formation—and that existential situation in which its specificity is most 
strikingly dramatized—has been named the “mirror stage” by Lacan, who 
thereby designates that moment between six and eighteen months in which 
the child first demonstrably “recognizes” his or her own image in the mirror, 
thus tangibly making the connection between inner motricity and the specu- 
lar movements stirring before him. It is important not to deduce too hastily 
from this very early experience some ultimate ontological possibility of an 
ego or an identity in the psychological sense, or even in the sense of some 
Hegelian self-conscious reflexivity. Whatever else the mirror stage is, indeed, 
for Lacan it marks a fundamental gap between the subject and its own self or 
imago which can never be bridged: “The important point is that this form [of 
the subject in the mirror stage] fixed the instance of the ego, well before any 
social determination, in a line of fiction which is forever irreducible for the 
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individual himself—or rather which will rejoin the subject’s evolution in 
asymptotic fashion only, whatever the favorable outcome of those dialectical 
syntheses by which as an ego he must resolve his discordance with his own 
reality. 15 Th our present context, we will want to retain the words “dans une 
ligne de fiction,” which underscore the psychic function of narrative and 
fantasy in the attempts of the subject to reintegrate his or her alienated 
image. 

The mirror stage, which is the precondition for primary narcissism, is also, 
owing to the equally irreducible gap it opens between the infant and its fel- 
lows, the very source of human aggressivity; and indeed, one of the original 
features of Lacan’s early teaching is its insistence on the inextricable associ- 
ation of these two drives.’ How could it indeed be otherwise, at a moment 
when, the child’s investment in images of the body having been achieved, 
there does not yet exist that ego formation which would permit him to dis- 
tinguish his own form from that of others? The result is a world of bodies 
and organs which in some fashion lacks a phenomenological center and a 
privileged point of view: “Throughout this period the emotional reactions 
and verbal indications of normal transitivism [Charlotte Bihler’s term for 
the indifferentiation of subject and object] will be observed. The child who 
hits says he has been hit, the child who sees another child fall begins to cry. 
Similarly, it is by way of an identification with the other that the infant lives 
the entire spectrum of reactions from ostentation to generosity, whose struc- 
tural ambiguity his conduct so undisguisedly reveals, slave identified with 
despot, actor with spectator, victim with seducer.”’” This “structural cross- 
roads” (Lacan) corresponds to that pre-individualistic, pre-mimetic, pre- 
point-of-view stage in aesthetic organization which 1s generally designated as 
“play,” '® whose essence lies in the frequent shifts of the subject from one 
fixed position to another, in a kind of optional multiplicity of insertions of 
the subject into a relatively fixed Symbolic Order. In the realm of linguistics 
and psychopathology, the fundamental document of the effects of “transitiv- 
ism” remains Freud’s “A Child is Being Beaten,” which has had considerable 
emblematic significance for recent theory.” 

A description of the Imaginary will therefore on the one hand require us 
to come to terms with a uniquely determinate configuration of space—one 
not yet organized around the individuation of my own personal body, or 
differentiated hierarchically according to the perspectives of my own central 
point of view—yet which nonetheless swarms with bodies and forms intuited 
in a different way, whose fundamental property is, it would seem, to be vis- 
ible without their visibility being the result of the act of any particular 
observer, to be, as it were, already-seen, to carry their specularity upon them- 
selves like a color they wear or the texture of their surface. In this—the 
indifferentiation of their esse from a percipi which does not know a 
percipiens—these bodies of the Imaginary exemplify the very logic of mirror 
images; yet the existence of the normal object world of adult everyday life 
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presupposes this prior, imaginary, experience of space: “It is normally by the 
possibilities of a game of imaginary transposition that the progressive valor- 
ization of objects is achieved, on what is customarily known as the affective 
level, by a proliferation, a fan-like disposition of all the imagination equa- 
tions which allow the human being, alone in the animal realm, to have an 
almost infinite number of objects at his disposition, objects isolated in their 
form.”” 

The affective valorization of these objects ultimately derives from the pri- 
macy of the human imago in the mirror stage; and it is clear that the very 
investment of an object world will depend in one way or another on the 
possibility of symbolic association or identification of an inanimate thing 
with the libidinal priority of the human body. Here, then, we come upon 
what Melanie Klein termed “part-objects”—organs, like the breast, or 
objects associated with the body, like feces, whose psychic investment is then 
transferred to a host of other, more indifferent contents of the external world 
(which are then, as we shall see below, valorized as good or as evil). “A trait 
common to such objects, Lacan insists, is that they have no specular image, 
which is to say that they know no alterity. “They are the very lining, the stuff 
or imaginary filling of the subject itself, which identifies itself with these 
objects.’””' It is from Melanie Klein’s pioneering psychoanalysis of children 
that the basic features of the Lacanian Imaginary are drawn: there is, as we 
might expect for an experience of spatiality phenomenologically so different 
from our own, a logic specific to Imaginary space, whose dominant category 
proves to be the opposition of container and contained, the fundamental 
relationship of inside to outside, which clearly enough originates in the 
infant’s fantasies about the maternal body as the receptacle of part-objects 
(confusion between childbirth and evacuation, etc.).” 

This spatial syntax of the Imaginary order may then be said to be 
intersected by a different type of axis, whose conjunction completes it as 
an experience: this is the type of relationship which Lacan designates as 
aggressivity, and which we have seen to result from that indistinct rivalry 
between self and other in a period that precedes the very elaboration of a self 
or the construction of an ego. As with the axis of Imaginary space, we must 
again try to imagine something deeply sedimented in our own experience, but 
buried under the adult rationality of everyday life (and under the exercise 
of the Symbolic): a kind of situational experience of otherness as pure 
relationship, as struggle, violence, and antagonism, in which the child can 
occupy either term indifferently, or indeed, as in transitivism, both at one. 
A remarkable sentence of St. Augustine is inscribed as a motto to the 
primordiality of this rivalry with the imagoes of other infants: “I have my- 
self seen jealousy in a baby and know what it means. He was not old enough 
to speak, but, whenever his foster-brother was at the breast, would glare at 
him pale with envy [et intuebatur pallidus amaro aspectu conlactaneum 
suum].” 
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Provided it is understood that this moment is quite distinct from that later 
intervention of the Other (Lacan’s capital A, the parents) which ratifies the 
assumption of the subject into the realm of language or the Symbolic Order, 
it will be appropriate to designate this primordial rivalry of the mirror stage 
as a relationship of otherness: nowhere better can we observe the violent 
situational content of those judgements of good and evil which will later on 
cool off and sediment into the various systems of ethics. Both Nietzsche and 
Sartre have exhaustively explored the genealogy of ethics as the latter 
emerges from just such an archaic valorization of space, where what is 
“good” is what is associated with “my” position, and the “bad” simply char- 
acterizes the affairs of my mirror rival.“ We may further document the 
archaic or atavistic tendencies of ethical or moralizing thought by observing 
that it has no place in the Symbolic Order, or in the structure of language 
itself, whose shifters are positional and structurally incapable of supporting 
this kind of situational complicity with the subject momentarily occupying 
them. 

The Imaginary may thus be described as a peculiar spatial configuration, 
whose bodies primarily entertain relationships of inside/outside with one 
another, which is then traversed and reorganized by that primordial rivalry 
and transitivistic substitution of imagoes, that indistinction of primary nar- 
cissism and aggressivity, from which our later conceptions of good and evil 
derive. This stage is already an alienation—the subject having been captiv- 
ated by his or her specular image—but in Hegelian fashion it is the kind of 
alienation from which a more positive evolution is indistinguishable and 
without which the latter is inconceivable. The same must be said for the next 
stage of psychic development, in which the Imaginary itself is assumed into 
the Symbolic Order by way of its alienation into language itself. The Hege- 
lian model of dialectical history—as Jean Hyppolite’s interventions in 
Lacan’s first Seminar make clear—remains the fundamental one here: “This 
development [of the human anatomy and in particular the cortex] is lived as 
a temporal dialectic which decisively projects the formation of the individual 
as history: the mirror stage is a drama whose internal dynamic shifts from 
insufficiency to anticipation—a drama which, for its subject, caught in the 
mirage of spatial identification, vehiculates a whole series of fantasies which 
range from a fragmented image of the body to what we will term an ortho- 
pedic form of its unity, and to that ultimate assumption of the armature of 
an alienating identity, whose rigid structure will mark the subject’s entire 
mental development. Thus the rupture of the circle in which Jnnenwelt and 
Umwelt are united generates that inexhaustible attempt to square it in which 
we reap the ego.” 

The approach to the Symbolic is the moment to suggest the originality 
of Lacan’s conception of the function of language in psychoanalysis. For 
neo-Freudianism, it would seem that the role of language in the analytical 
situation or the “talking cure” is understood in terms of what we may call an 
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aesthetic of expression and expressiveness: the patient unburdens himself or 
herself, his “relief” comes from his having verbalized (or even, according to a 
more recent ideology, from having “communicated”). For Lacan, on the con- 
trary, this later exercise of speech in the analytical situation draws its thera- 
peutic force from being as it were a completion and fulfillment of the first, 
imperfectly realized, accession to language and to the Symbolic in early 
childhood. 

For the emphasis of Lacan on the linguistic development of the child—an 
area in which his work necessarily draws much from Piaget—has mistakenly 
been criticized as a “revision” of Freud in terms of more traditional psych- 
ology, a substitution of the psychological data of the mirror stage and of 
language acquisition for the more properly psychoanalytic phenomena of 
infantile sexuality and the Oedipus complex. Obviously Lacan’s work must 
be read as presupposing the entire content of classical Freudianism, other- 
wise it would be simply another philosophy or intellectual system. The lin- 
guistic materials are not intended, it seems to me, to be substituted for the 
sexual ones; rather we must understand the Lacanian notion of the Symbolic 
Order as an attempt to create mediations between libidinal analysis and the 
linguistic categories, to provide, in other words, a transcoding scheme which 
allows us to speak of both within a common conceptual framework. Thus, 
the very cornerstone of Freud’s conception of the psyche, the Oedipus 
complex, is transliterated by Lacan into a linguistic phenomenon which he 
designates as the discovery by the subject of the Name-of-the-Father, and 
which consists, in other words, in the transformation of an Imaginary rela- 
tionship to that particular imago which is the physical parent into the new 
and menacing abstraction of the paternal role as the possessor of the mother 
and the place of the Law. (Meanwhile, we have already seen above how 
this conception allows the Ortigues to posit a continuing validity for the 
Freudian notion of the Oedipus complex in a social and familial situation in 
which many of the more parochial and purely European features of this 
relationship no longer obtain.) 

The Symbolic Order is thus, as we have already suggested, a further 
alienation of the subject; and this repeated emphasis further serves to dis- 
tinguish Lacan’s position (what we have called his Hegelianism) from many 
of the more facile celebrations of the primacy of language by structuralist 
ideologues. Perhaps the link with Lévi-Strauss’ primitivism may be made 
across Rousseau, for whom the social order in all its repressiveness is intim- 
ately linked with the emergence of language itself. In Lacan, however, an 
analogous sense of the alienating function of language is arrested in Utopian 
mid-course by the palpable impossibility of returning to an archaic, pre- 
verbal stage of the psyche itself (although the Deleuze-Guattari celebration 
of schizophrenia would appear to attempt precisely that). Far more 
adequately than the schizophrenic or natural man, the tragic symbol of the 
unavoidable alienation by language would seem to have been provided by 
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Truffaut’s film, L’Enfant sauvage, in which language learning comes before 
us as a racking torture, a palpably physical kind of suffering upon which the 
feral child is only imperfectly willing to enter. 

The clinical equivalent of this agonizing transition from the Imaginary to 
the Symbolic is then furnished by an analysis, by Melanie Klein, of an autis- 
tic child, which makes it clear that the “cure,” the accession of the child to 
speech and to the Symbolic, is accompanied by an increase, rather than a 
lessening, of anxiety. This case history (published in 1930 under the title 
“The Importance of Symbol-Formation in the Development of the Ego”) 
may also serve to correct the imbalance of our own presentation, and of the 
very notion of a “transition” from Imaginary to Symbolic, by demonstrating 
that the acquisition of the Symbolic is rather the precondition for a full 
mastery of the Imaginary as well. In this case, the autistic child is not only 
unable to speak but unable to play as well—unable, that is, to act out fan- 
tasies and to create “symbols,” a term which in this context means object 
substitutes. The few meager objects handled by Dick all represent in a kind 
of undifferentiated state “the phantasied contents [of the mother’s body]. 
The sadistic phantasies directed against the inside of her body constitute the 
first and basic relation to the outside world and to reality.””° Psychic invest- 
ment in the external world—or in other words, the development of the 
Imaginary itself—has been arrested at its most rudimentary form, with those 
little trains that function as representations of Dick and of his father and the 
dark space or station that represents the mother. The fear of anxiety prevents 
the child from developing further symbolic substitutes and expanding the 
narrow limits of his object world. 

Melanie Klein’s therapy then consists in the introduction into this 
impoverished realm of the Symbolic Order and of language; and that, as 
Lacan observes, without any particular subtlety or precautions (“Elle lui fout 
le symbolisme avec la derniére brutalité, Melanie Klein, au petit Dick! Elle 
commence tout de suite par lui flanquer les interprétations majeures. Elle le 
flanque dans une verbalisation brutale du mythe oedipien, presque aussi 
révoltante pour nous que pour n’importe quel lecteur”).”” Verbalization itself 
superposes a Symbolic relationship upon the Imaginary fantasy of the train 
rolling up to the station: “The station is mummy; Dick is going into 
mummy.”” 

It is enough: from this point on, miraculously, the child begins to develop 
relationships to others, jealousies, games, and much richer forms of substitu- 
tion and of the exercise of language. The Symbolic now releases Imaginary 
investments of ever new kinds of objects, which had hitherto been blocked, 
and permits the development of what Melanie Klein in her paper calls 
“symbol formation.” Such symbol or substitute-formation 1s a fundamental 
precondition of psychic evolution, since it can alone lead the subject to love 
objects which are equivalents for the original, now forbidden or taboo, 
maternal presence: Lacan will then assimilate this process to the operation of 
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the trope of metonymy in the linguistic realm,” and the profound effects 
of this new and complex “rhetorical” mechanism—unavailable in the pre- 
verbal realm of the Imaginary, where, as we have seen, only the rudimentary 
oppositions of inside/outside and good/bad are operative—may serve to 
underscore and to dramatize the extent of the transformation language 
brings to what without it could not yet have been called desire. 

We may now attempt to give a more complete picture of Lacan’s concep- 
tion of language, or at least of those features of articulate speech which are 
the most essential in the structuration of the psyche and may thus be said to 
constitute the Symbolic Order. It will be convenient to consider these features 
in three groups, even though they are obviously all very closely interrelated. 

The first of these groups—we have already seen it at work in the Oedipal 
phenomenon of the Name-of-the-Father—may be generalized as that nam- 
ing function of language which is not without its profound consequences for 
the subject himself. For the acquisition of a name results in a thorough-going 
transformation of the position of the subject in his object world: “That a 
name, no matter how confused, designates a particular person—this is 
precisely what the passage to the human state consists in. If we must define 
that moment in which man [sic] becomes human, we would say that it 1s 
at that instant when, as minimally as you like, he enters into a symbolic 
relationship.”” It would seem fair to observe that Lacan’s attention to the 
components of language has centered on those kinds of words, primarily 
names and pronouns, on those slots which, like the shifters generally, anchor 
a free-floating syntax to a particular subject, those verbal joints, therefore, at 
which the insertion of the subject into the Symbolic is particularly detectable. 

Even here, however, we must distinguish among the various possible 
effects of these types of words: nouns, in particular the Name-of-the-Father 
itself, awaken the subject to the sense of a function which is somehow object- 
ive and independent of the existence of the biological father. Such names 
thus provide a liberation from the here-and-now of the Imaginary; for the 
separation, through language, of the paternal function from the biological 
father is precisely what permits the child to take the father’s place in his turn. 
The Law, as Lacan calls it, the order of abstraction, is thus also what releases 
the subject from the constraints of his immediate family situation and from 
the “bad immediacy” of the pre-Symbolic period. 

Pronouns, meanwhile, are the locus for a related, yet distinct, development 
which is none other than the emergence of the Unconscious itself. Such is 
indeed for Lacan the significance of the bar which divides signifier from 
signified in the semiotic fraction: the pronoun, the first person, the signifier, 
results in a division of the subject or Spaltung which drives the “real subject” 
as it were underground, and leaves a “representative” —the ego—in its place: 
“The subject is figured in symbolism by a stand-in or substitute [un tenant- 
lieu], whether we have to do with the personal pronoun ‘I’, with the name 
that is given him, or with the denomination ‘son of’. This stand-in is of the 
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order of the symbol or the signifier, an order which is only perpetuated later- 
ally, through the relationships entertained by that signifier with other signi- 
fiers. The subject mediated by language is irremediably divided because it has 
been excluded from the symbolic chain [the lateral relations of signifiers 
among themselves] at the very moment at which it became ‘represented’ in 
it.””' Thus, the discontinuity insisted on by linguists between the énoncé and 
the subject of the enunciation (or, by Humboldt’s even broader distinction 
between language as ergon or produced object, and language as energeia or 
force of linguistic production) corresponds to the coming into being of the 
Unconscious itself, as that reality of the subject which has been alienated 
and repressed through the very process by which, in receiving a name, it is 
transformed into a representation of itself. 

This production of the Unconscious by way of a primary repression which 
is none other than the acquisition of language is then reinterpreted in terms 
of the communicational situation as a whole; and Lacan’s redefinition of the 
signifier, “the signifier is what represents the subject for another signifier,” 
now illuminates what it may be artificial to call a different form of linguistic 
alienation than either of the above features, but what is certainly a distinct 
dimension of that alienation, namely, the coming into view of the inescap- 
able mediation of other people, and more particularly of the Other with a 
capital O or A, or in other words the parents: yet here the Law represented 
by the parents, and in particular by the father, passes over into the very 
nature of language itself, which the child receives from the outside and which 
speaks him just as surely as he learns to speak it. At this third moment of the 
subject’s alienation by language we therefore confront a more complex 
version of that strategy which we have elsewhere described as the funda- 
mental enabling device of structuralism in general, namely, the possibility— 
provided by the ambiguous nature of language itself—of imperceptibly shift- 
ing back and forth between a conception of speech as a linguistic structure, 
whose components can then be tabulated, and that which, now on the 
contrary understanding speech in terms of communication, permits a virtual 
dramatization of the linguistic process (sender/receiver, destinaire/ 
destinateur, etc.).”” Lacan’s “capital A” is the locus of this superposition, 
constituting at one and the same time the dramatis personae of the Oedipal 
situation (but most particularly the father or his substitutes) and the very 
structure of articulate language itself. 

So it is that this third aspect of Symbolic alienation, the alienation by the 
Other, passes over into the more familiar terms of the accounts of the 
“chaine du signifiant” given in Lacan’s mature doctrine,” which, embattled 
in a struggle against ego psychology, and emerging from a long polemic with 
the neo-Freudian emphasis on the analysis of resistances and the strengthen- 
ing of the subject’s ego, has found its fundamental principle and organizing 
theme in “a conception of the function of the signifier able to demonstrate 
the place at which the subject is subordinated to it to the point of being 
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virtually subverted (suborné].”” The result is a determination of the subject 
by language—not to say a linguistic determinism—which results in a rewrit- 
ing of the classical Freudian Unconscious in terms of language: “the 
Unconscious,” to quote what must be Lacan’s best-known sentence, “is the 
discourse of the Other.” For those of us still accustomed to the classical 
image of the Freudian Unconscious as a seething cauldron of archaic 
instincts (and inclined, also, to associate language with thinking and con- 
sciousness rather than the opposite of those things), the Lacanian 
redefinition must inevitably scandalize. As far as language is concerned, the 
references to Hegel have a strategic role to play in confronting this scandal 
with the philosophically more respectable idea of alienation in general, and 
alienation to other people in particular (the Master/Slave chapter is of course 
the basic text here): thus, if we can bring ourselves to think of language itself 
as an alienating structure, particularly in those features enumerated above, 
we are halfway towards an appreciation of this concept. 

The other half of the way, however, presents the more serious obstacle of 
our preconceptions, not about language, but rather about the Unconscious 
itself. To be sure, the relationship between the Unconscious and the instincts 
will seem less problematical when we recall the enigma posed by Freud’s 
notion of the Vorstellungsreprdsentanz (or “ideational representative”), one 
of those rare moments in which, as with his hypothesis of the death wish, 
Freud himself seems terminologically and theoretically inarticulate. Yet the 
function of the concept seems clear: Freud wants to avoid giving the impres- 
sion that instincts or drives (Triebe) are conceivable in a pure state, even for 
the purposes of building a model of the psyche, and his tautological term is 
meant to underscore the indissociable link, no matter how far back we go in 
the history of the psyche, between the instincts to be found there and the 
fantasies or objects to which they are bound and through which alone they 
must express themselves. What is this to say but that the instincts, indeed, the 
libido itself, no matter how energetically boiling, cannot be conceived 
independently of their representations, in short, that, in Lacanian terms, no 
matter how archaic they may be, the instincts are already of the order of the 
signifier? So it is that the place A of the Lacanian topology indifferently 
designates the Other (the parents), language, or the Unconscious, now 
termed the “treasurehouse of the signifier,” or in other words, the lumber- 
room in which the subject’s most ancient fantasies or fragments of fantasy 
are still stored. Two well-known, if less well understood, graphs illustrate this 
topology, in dynamic as well as in static forms. The static version is, of 
course, the so-called L-schema,” in which the subject’s conscious desire, 
which he understands as a relationship between the desired object (a) and his 
ego or self (a), is mediated by the more fundamental relationship between 
the real subject (S) and the capital A of the Other, language or the 
Unconscious. In the dynamic version of this topology (the so-called “graphe 
du désir”),” this structure of the subject is as it were put in motion by the 
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movement of desire, considered as a parole or act of enunciation: the 
inexhaustible fascination of this graph comes from the difficulty of thinking 
its intersections, in which the speech act of the subject, on its way from 
sender to receiver, is traversed by the retroactive effect of the “chain of the 
signifier” travelling, nachtrdglich, in the opposite direction, in such a way that 
the capital A constitutes the source and the fulfillment of both trajectories. 

Still, it will be observed that even if language can be invested to this degree 
with the content of the subject’s alienations, it remains to square the Lacanian 
linguistic bias with the predominantly sexual emphasis of psycho- 
analysis’ inaugural period. Even if, in other words, one were willing to grant 
the phallus provisional status as a signifier, the relationship between language 
and sexuality remains to be defined, the suspicion lingering that a system 
which permits you to talk about language instead of sexuality must betray a 
revisionist, if not a downright idealistic, impulse. The connection is made by 
way of the distinction between need (“pure” biological phenomenon) and 
demand (a purely interpersonal one, conceivable only after the emergence of 
language): sexual desire is then that qualitatively new and more complex 
realm opened up by the lateness of human maturation in comparison with 
the other animal species, in which a previously biological instinct must 
undergo an alienation to a fundamentally communicational or linguistic 
relationship—that of the demand for recognition by the Other—in order to 
find satisfaction. Yet this alienation also explains why, for Lacan, sexual 
desire is structurally incapable of ultimate satisfaction: “plaisir”’—as the 
momentary reduction of a purely physical tension—not being the same as 
“jouissance,” which involves that demand for recognition by the Other which 
in the very nature of things (in the very nature of language?) can never be 
fulfilled. This structural distance between the subject and his own desire will 
then serve as the enabling mechanism for the Lacanian typology of the neur- 
oses and the perversions; and nowhere is Lacan more eloquent than in his 
defense of the ontological dignity of these primordial malfunctionings of the 
human psyche: “Hieroglyphics of hysteria, blazons of phobia, labyrinths of 
the Zwangsneurose—charms of impotence, enigmas of inhibition, oracles of 
anxiety—armorial bearings of character, seals of self-punishment, disguises 
of perversion—these are the hermetic elements that our exegesis resolves, the 
equivocations that our invocation dissolves, the artifices that our dialectic 
absolves, in a deliverance of the imprisoned sense, which moves from the 
revelation of the palimpsest to the pass-word of the mystery and the pardon 
of speech.””” 

Meanwhile, this conception of desire as a proto-linguistic demand, and of 
the Unconscious as a language or “chain of signifiers,” then permits some- 
thing like a rhetorical analysis of psychic processes to come into being. As is 
well known, not only is desire for Lacan a function of metonymy, the symp- 
tom is a product of metaphor, and the entire machinery of the psychic life of 
the mature subject—which consists, as we have seen above, in the infinite 
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production of substitutes, or, in other words, in Melanie Klein’s 
“symbol-formation”—may be said to be figural in its very essence, figuration 
being that property of language which allows the same word to be used in 
several senses. The correlative of the chain of signifiers is thus the conception 
of a “glissement du signifié” or slippage of signifieds which allows the psy- 
chic signifier to be displaced from one object to another. Here once again, 
the material of the Imaginary serves as a useful contrast by which to define 
the Symbolic: for not only does the latter, with its slippage of signifieds, 
know a structural malfunction in the language of the schizophrenic (whose 
syntagmatic experience of the signifying chain has broken down, on account 
of a radical forclusion or expulsion of the Other), it may be said to have 
something like a zero degree in the so-called animal languages which 
constitute the very prototype of the code proper to the Imaginary, involving 
no demands on the Other, but simply a fixed one-to-one relationship between 
signifier and signified, between signal and place, from which the more 
properly human phenomenon of figuration is absent.” 

Displacement of the subject and redefinition of the Unconscious as a lan- 
guage, topology and typology of desire and of its avatars—this brief sketch 
of “Lacanianism” would not be complete without a mention of that third 
overriding preoccupation of Lacan’s life work—the one which it is most 
tempting and convenient for laymen to overlook, namely, the strategy of 
the analytic situation itself, and in particular the role to be played in it by the 
analyst’s interventions and the nature of transference. It is clear that in the 
Lacanian scheme of things, the uniqueness of the analytic situation—its 
emblematic as well as therapeutic value—derives from the fact that it is the 
one communicational situation in which the Other is addressed without 
being functionally involved: the analyst’s silence thus causes the structural 
dependency of the subject on the capital A of the Other’s language to 
become visible as it never could in any concrete interpersonal situation. So 
the subject’s gradual experience of his or her own subordination to an 
alienating signifier is at one with the theorist’s denunciation of philosophies 
of the subject and his Copernican attempt to assign to the subject an 
ec-centric position with respect to language as a whole. 

We may now ask what, apart from the incidental mention of phenomena 
like that of animal language, above, can be said to be the place of the 
Imaginary in the later teaching; and we shall later on have occasion to see 
that its gradual eclipse in Lacan’s later work is not foreign to a certain over- 
estimation of the Symbolic which may be said to be properly ideological. For 
the moment, we may suggest that Imaginary thought patterns persist into 
mature psychic life in the form of what are generally thought of as ethical 
judgments—those implicit or explicit valorizations or repudiations in which 
“good” and “bad” are simply positional descriptions of the geographical 
relationship of the phenomenon in question to my own Imaginary concep- 
tion of centrality: it is a comedy we may observe, not only in the world of 
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action, but also in that of thought, where, in that immense proliferation of 
private languages which characterizes the intellectual life of consumer capi- 
talism, the private religions which emerge around thinkers like the one pres- 
ently under consideration are matched only by their anathematization by the 
champions of rival “codes.” The Imaginary sources of passions like ethics 
may always be identified by the operation of the dual in them, and the organ- 
ization of their themes around binary oppositions; the ideological quality of 
such thinking must however be accounted for, not so much by the meta- 
physical nature of its categories of centrality, as Derrida and Lyotard have 
argued, as rather by its substitution of the categories of individual relation- 
ships for those—collective—of history and of historical, transindividual 
phenomena. 

This view of ethics would seem to find confirmation in Lacan’s essay, 
“Kant avec Sade,” in which the very prototype of an attempt to construct a 
rationally coherent (or in other words, Symbolic) system of ethics by the 
first-named is thoroughly discredited by a structural analogy with the deliri- 
ous rationality of the second. By attempting to universalize ethics and to 
establish the criteria for universally binding ethical laws which are not 
dependent on the logic of the individual situation, Kant merely succeeds in 
stripping the subject of his object (a) in an effort to separate pleasurability 
from the notion of the Good, thereby leaving the subject alone with the Law 
(A): “Cannot moral law be said to represent desire in that situation in which 
it is not the subject, but rather the object, which is missing?”” Yet this struc- 
tural result turns out to be homologous with perversion, defined by Lacan as 
the fascination with the pleasure of the Other at the expense of the subject’s 
own, and illustrated monotonously by the voluminous pages of Sade. 

Whatever the philosophical value of this analysis, in the present context it 
has the merit of allowing us to conceive the possibility of transforming the 
topological distinction between Imaginary and Symbolic into a genuine 
methodology. “Kant avec Sade” would seem indeed to be the equivalent in 
the realm of moral philosophy of those logical paradoxes and mathematical 
“travaux pratiques” which have so disoriented the readers of Lacan in other 
areas. Thus, for example, we find a properly psychoanalytic reflection on the 
timing of the analytical situation unexpectedly punctuated by a meditation 
on a logical puzzle or metalogical paradox (see “Le Temps logique”), whose 
upshot is to force us to reintroduce the time of the individual subject back 
into what was supposed to be a universal or impersonal mental operation. 
Elsewhere the experiment is reversed, and the laws of probability are invoked 
to demonstrate the Symbolic regularity (in Freudian terms, the repetitive 
structure) of what otherwise strikes the subject as sheer individual chance. 
Lacan has however explained himself about these excursions, designed, he 
says, to lead “those who follow us into places where logic itself is staggered 
by the glaring incommensurability between Imaginary and Symbolic; and 
this, not out of complacency with the resultant paradoxes, nor with any 
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so-called intellectual crisis, but rather on the contrary to restore its illicit 
glitter to the structural gap [béance] thereby revealed, a gap perpetually 
instructive for us, and above all to try to forge the method of a kind of 
calculus able to dislodge its secret by its very inappropriateness.”” 

In the same way, “Kant avec Sade” transforms the very project of a moral 
philosophy into an insoluble intellectual paradox by rotating it in such a way 
that the implicit gap in it between subject and law catches the light. It is 
time to ask whether a similar use of the distinction between Imaginary and 
Symbolic may not be possible in the realm of aesthetic theory and literary 
criticism, offering psychoanalytic method a more fruitful vocation than it 
was able to exercise in the older literary psychoanalyses. 


il 


We cannot do so, however, before first asking whether, alongside that 
Freudian criticism, of which everyone—for good or ill—has a fairly vivid 
idea what it ends up looking like, a properly Lacanian criticism is also con- 
ceivable. Yet it is here that the ambiguity of Lacan’s relations to his 
original—is he rewriting him or merely restoring him?—becomes problem- 
atical: for at the point of interpretation, either the attempt at a Lacanian 
reading simply resolves into the classic themes of all psychoanalytic literary 
criticism since Freud—the Oedipus complex, the double, splitting, the phal- 
lus, the lost object, etc.—or else, trying to keep faith with the linguistic 
inspiration of “L’Instance de la lettre,” it exercises the distinction between 
metaphor and metonymy to the point where the orthodox psychoanalytic 
preoccupations seem to have been forgotten without a trace.“ In part, of 
course, this methodological fluctuation can be accounted for by what we 
have suggested above, namely, that on the level of interpretive codes Lacan’s 
position is not one of substituting linguistic for classical psychoanalytic con- 
cepts, but rather of mediating between them: and this is clearly a matter of 
some tact which cannot be successfully realized on the occasion of every text. 

But there is another, more structural, side to this problem, which raises the 
question of the syntagmatic organization of the work of art, rather than the 
issue—a more properly paradigmatic one—of the interpretive schemes into 
which it is to be “transcoded” or interpreted. Freud’s own two greatest nar- 
rative readings, that of Jensen’s Gradiva and that of Hoffmann’s Sandmann, 
turn on delusions which either come to appeasement or culminate in the 
destruction of the subject. They thus recapitulate the trajectory of the cure, 
or of the illness, or—ultimately, and behind both—of the evolution and 
maturation of the psyche itself. We have here, therefore, narratives which 
formally require the final term of a norm (maturity, psychic health, the cure) 
towards which to steer their itineraries, whether catastrophic or providential; 
of that ultimate norm itself however, the narrative can have nothing to say, 
as it is not a realm, but rather only an organizational device or term limit. 
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It would not be difficult to imagine a Lacanian criticism—although I do 
not know that there has been one’—in which the transition from the 
Imaginary to the Symbolic described above played an analogous role in 
organizing the syntagmatic movement of the narrative from disorder to the 
term limit of the Symbolic Order itself. The risk of an operation like this lies 
clearly in the assimilation of what is original in Lacan to the more wide- 
spread and now conventionalized structuralist paradigm of the passage from 
nature to culture; and this is surely the moment to ask ourselves whether the 
Lacanian emphasis on the Law and on the necessity of the castration anxiety 
in the evolution of the subject—so different in spirit from the instinctual and 
revolutionary Utopias of Brown’s polymorphous perversity, Reich’s genital 
sexuality and Marcuse’s maternal super-id—shares the implicit conservatism 
of the classical structuralist paradigm. Insofar as the Lacanian version gen- 
erates a rhetoric of its own which celebrates submission to the Law, and 
indeed, the subordination of the subject to the Symbolic Order, conservative 
overtones and indeed the possibility of a conservative misappropriation of 
this clearly anti-Utopian scheme are unavoidable. On the other hand, if we 
recall that for Lacan “submission to the Law” designates, not repression, but 
rather something quite different, namely alienation—in the ambiguous sense 
in which Hegel, as opposed to Marx, conceives of this phenomenon—then 
the more tragic character of Lacan’s thought, and the dialectical possibilities 
inherent in it, become evident. 

Indeed, the one sustained literary exegesis that Lacan has published, the 
seminar on Poe’s “Purloined Letter,” suggests that for Lacan, in contra- 
distinction to Freud himself, the norm can be the locus of a properly 
narrative exploration, albeit one of a uniquely didactic or “illustrative” 
type.”” Poe’s story is for Lacan the occasion of a magistral demonstration of 
the way “a formal language determines the subject:”” the three distinct 
positions structurally available in relationship to the Letter itself, or the 
signifier—that of the king, that of the queen, and that of the Minister— 
proving, when in the sequel to the narrative, the places change, Dupin taking 
the place of the Minister, who then moves to that previously held by the 
queen, to exercise a structurating power over the subjects who momentarily 
occupy them. So the signifying chain becomes a vicious circle, and the story 
of the norm itself, of the Symbolic Order, is not that of a “happy end,” but 
rather of a perpetual alienation. Obviously, Lacan’s interpretation of the 
narrative is an allegorical one, in which the signified of the narrative proves 
to be simply language itself. Once again, the relative richness of the reading 
derives from the dramatic structure of the communicational process and 
the multiplicity of different positions available in it; but while more lively 
on account of the musical chairs being played in it, Lacan’s exegesis in 
this respect rejoins that now conventional structuralist conception of the 
auto-referentiality of the text which we have shown at work in Tel Quel and 
Derrida, as well as in Todorov’s interpretations.” Read in this way—but as 
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we will suggest later, it is not the only way one can read Lacan’s essay—the 
“Seminar on ‘The Purloined Letter’,” by its programmatic demonstration of 
the primacy of the signifier, furnishes powerful ammunition for what must 
properly be called, in distinction to its other achievements, the ideology of 
structuralism (it may rapidly be defined here as that systematic substitution 
of “referent” for “signified” which allows one to pass logically from the 
properly linguistic assertion that the signified is an effect of the organization 
of signifiers to the quite different conclusion that therefore the “referent”— 
i.e., history—does not exist). Yet the present context suggests an explanation 
for this excess charge of ideology, this ideological effect, vehiculated or pro- 
duced by Lacan’s exposé: indeed, its opening page, with its polemic 
repudiation of those “imaginary incidences [which], far from representing 
the essence of our experience, reveal only what remains inconsistent in it,”” 
makes a diagnosis of an overestimation of the Symbolic at the expense of the 
Imaginary in its presentation wellnigh inescapable. 

We have thus, strengthened by this detour through Lacan’s own literary 
criticism, returned to our hypothesis that whatever else it is, the distinction 
between the Imaginary and the Symbolic, and the requirement that a given 
analysis be able to do justice to the qualitative gap between them, may prove 
to be an invaluable instrument for measuring the range or the limits of a 
particular way of thinking. If it is always unsatisfying to speculate on what a 
Lacanian literary criticism ought to be in the future, if it is clear that the 
“Seminar on ‘The Purloined Letter’” cannot possibly constitute a model for 
such criticism, since on the contrary the literary work is in it a mere pretext 
for a dazzling illustration of a non-literary thesis, then at least we may be 
able to use the concept of the two orders or registers as a means for demon- 
strating the imbalance of other critical methods, and of suggesting ways in 
which they may be coordinated, and an eclectic pluralism overcome. So, for 
instance, 1t seems abundantly clear that the whole area of image-study and 
image-hunting must be transformed, when we grasp the image content of a 
given text, not as so many clues to its ideational content (or “meaning”), but 
rather as the sedimentation of the imaginary material on which the text must 
work, and which it must transform. The relationship of the literary text to its 
image content is thus—in spite of the historic preponderance of the sensory 
in modern literature since Romanticism—not that of the production of 
imagery, but rather of its mastery and control in ways which range from 
outright repression (and the transformation of the sensory image into some 
more comfortable conceptual symbol) to the more complex modes of assimi- 
lation of surrealism and, more recently, of schizophrenic literature.”' Only by 
grasping images—and also the surviving fragments of authentic myth and 
delusion—in this way, as that trace of the Imaginary, of sheer private or 
physiological experience, which has undergone the sea-change of the Sym- 
bolic, can criticism of this kind recover a vital and hermeneutic relationship 
to the literary text. 
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Yet image criticism raises a problem which we have postponed until this 
time, namely, how, as a matter of critical practice now rather than abstract 
theory, to identify Imaginary materials as such, particularly insofar as the 
same contents can at different times or in different contexts have been part of 
an imaginary experience as well as of a symbolic system? Leclaire’s useful 
example of the bronze ashtray” enumerates this gradual shifting of registers 
as the initial perception of the shape and the blackened metal surface of the 
object, of its density in the hand and its slickness for the eye, then is slowly 
by means of names ranged in the various symbolic systems in which it seems 
to find a momentary home, first as a functional object (“ashtray”), then as an 
antique, further as the specimen of a particular style of rural furnishing, and 
so forth. This distinction between the experience of immediate sense percep- 
tion and the various systems of abstraction into which the name of an object 
allows it to be inserted, has already become familiar to us. 

It should, however, be possible to formulate more specific rules for the 
determination of the respective Imaginary or Symbolic function of a given 
object, such as the following one: “The same term may be considered 
imaginary if taken absolutely and symbolic if taken as a differential value 
correlative of other terms which limit it reciprocally.”” This excellent for- 
mula, which we owe to Edmond Ortigues, should probably not be general- 
ized into the kind of ahistorical system he goes on to offer us, in which the 
Imaginary becomes the regime of the eye, the Symbolic that of the ear and 
of language; in which the “material imagination,” with its fascination with a 
single sense plenum, is opposed to all those differential systems which are 
essentially linguistic and social in character. Such an opposition is 
unfortunately, as we have come to learn, a properly Imaginary one. Yet the 
formula usefully insists on the tendency of the Imaginary object to absolu- 
tize itself, to exclude relationship and to overshadow the perceptual appar- 
atus in a freestanding and isolated way, in contrast to the ways in which 
elements of Symbolic systems are always implicitly or explicitly embedded in 
a complex of binary oppositions and subjected to the whole range of what 
Greimas calls the “play of semiotic constraints.” 

The problem with such a definition is that when we reintroduce the subject 
into such relationships, the proportions change, and what it was useful to 
designate in terms of the isolation of the single Imaginary object, now 
becomes a two-term relationship, while the binary systems of the Symbolic 
must now be understood as introducing a third term into the hitherto duplex 
logic of the Imaginary: “This is the sense of J. Lacan’s definition of the 
essence of the Imaginary as a ‘dual relationship,’ an ambiguous redoubling, 
a ‘mirror’ reflection, an immediate relationship between the subject and its 
other in which each term passes immediately into the other and is lost in a 
never-ending play of reflections. Imagination and desire are the realities 
of a finite being which can emerge from the contradiction between self and 
other only by the genesis of a third term, a mediatory ‘concept’ which, by 
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determining each term, orders them into reversible and progressive relations 
which can be developed in language. The whole problem of symbolization 
lies here, in this passage from a dual opposition to a ternary relation, a 
passage from desire to the concept.”™ On the other hand, as we have sug- 
gested above, to stage the relationship in terms of so radical an opposition is 
somehow covertly to reintroduce Imaginary thinking itself into a thought 
which was apparently attempting to overcome it; nor is it really a question of 
repudiating the Imaginary and substituting the Symbolic for it—as though 
the one were “bad” and the other “good”—but rather of elaborating a 
method which can articulate both, while preserving their radical discontinuity 
with each other. 

In this perspective, returning now to our critique of current literary 
methods, it becomes clear that above and beyond image criticism, it is phe- 
nomenology itself which must become the object of critical reconsideration, 
insofar as its fundamental materials of analysis—the lived experience of time 
and space, of the elements, of the very texture of subjectivity—are drawn 
almost exclusively from the Imaginary realm. Phenomenological criticism, 
whose program was heralded by Husserl’s well-known slogan of a “return to 
things,” clearly had a role to play as a kind of therapeutic corrective to overly 
intellectualized conceptions of the work of art, as an attempt to restore the 
authenticity of lived experience and sensory plenitude to the aesthetic text. 

In retrospect, however, the aesthetic developed by the phenomenologists, 
and in particular by Merleau-Ponty, with its notion of the primacy of per- 
ception in the elaboration of the languages of art, would seem to be the very 
prototype of a theory of the Symbolic conceived almost exclusively from the 
perspective of the Imaginary. On the other hand, it cannot be said that in its 
most rigorous form, phenomenological criticism as such has been widely 
applied in the United States; what has tended to replace it, but sometimes to 
claim its authority, is the far more obviously ideological interpretation of 
works in terms of the “self” and its various identity crises. On readings of 
this kind—which have obviously become the dominant academic interpretive 
ideology, along with so-called “pluralism”—readings whose interminable 
oscillation between the subject, the ego, and the other reflects the optical 
illusions of the Imaginary register itself, the full force of the Lacanian 
denunciation of ego psychology may be allowed to fall.” 

We must, however, specify an important variant of this approach which, 
framed in proto-social terms, has genuinely political consequences. This 
approach—the reading of cultural phenomena in terms of otherness— 
derives from the dialectic of the relationship to the Other in Sartre’s 
Being and Nothingness, and beyond that, from the Hegelian account of the 
Master and the Slave in the Phenomenology. It is a dialectic which, particu- 
larly as developed in Saint Genét, seemed to lay the basis for an aggressive 
critique of the relations of domination: hence, in particular, its extension 
by Frantz Fanon to the whole realm of Third World theory and of the 
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psychopathology of the colonized and the colonial other; and something like 
just such a theory of otherness must surely always be implicit in a politics 
which for whatever reason substitutes categories of race for those of class, 
and the struggle for colonial independence for that of the class struggle 
proper. 

Meanwhile, the work of Michel Foucault testifies to the growing influence 
of a similar theory of otherness in the analysis of culture and history, where 
it has taken on the more structural form of a theory of exclusion. So, follow- 
ing Sartre’s analysis of criminality in Saint Genét, Foucault showed how a 
society developing a conception of Reason found it necessary to devise one 
of insanity and abnormality as well, and to generate marginal realities 
against which to define itself; and his more recent work on emprisonment 
and incarceration proper rejoins what has become one of the most significant 
currents of American political reality since Attica, namely, the movement 
within the prisons themselves. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that “Saint Genét is the epic of the 
‘stade du miroir’ ”™; and political reality, as well as the theoretical framework 
offered here, suggests that the Lumpenpolitics, the politics of marginality or 
“molecular politics” (Deleuze), of which such theories are the ideology, and 
which is in some ways the successor to the student movements of the 1960s 
both here and in France, is essentially an ethical—when not an overtly 
anarchist—politics dominated by the categories of the Imaginary. Yet, in the 
long run, as we shall see in our concluding section, an ethical politics is a 
contradiction in terms, however admirable may be its passions and the qual- 
ity of its indignation. 

Such are, then, some of the forms taken in recent criticism by what we 
may diagnose as an over-estimation of the Imaginary at the expense of the 
Symbolic. That it is not simply a question of method or theory but has 
implications for aesthetic production may be suggested by the example of 
Brecht, whose conception of an anti-Aristotelian theater, an aesthetic which 
refuses spectator empathy and “identification” has raised problems that are 
clarified by our present context: we would suggest, indeed, that the Brech- 
tean attack on “culinary” theater—as well as the apparent paradoxes to 
which the ideal of “epic theater” gives rise—can best be understood as an 
attempt to block Imaginary investment and thereby to dramatize the prob- 
lematical relationship between the observing subject and the Symbolic Order 
or history. 

As for the complementary extreme, the over-estimation of the Symbolic 
itself, 1t is easier to say what this particular “heresy” or “illusion” looks like 
since the development of semiotics, whose fundamental program may in this 
respect be described as a veritable mapping of the Symbolic Order. Its blind 
spots may therefore be expected to be particularly instructive as to the prob- 
lems of the insertion of the Imaginary into the model of a Symbolic system: 
I will here only point to one of them, but it is surely the most important one 
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in the context of literary criticism, namely, the problem of the category of 
the “character” in a structural analysis of narrative.” 

For, as the ideologies of “identification” and “point of view” make plain, 
“character” is that point in the narrative text at which the problem of the 
insertion of the subject into the Symbolic most acutely arises. It can surely 
not be solved by compromises like those of Propp and Greimas—whatever 
their undoubted practical value—in which the anthropomorphic remnant 
of a “subject” of the action persists beneath the guise of the “function” or 
the actant. What is wanted is not only an instrument of analysis which 
will maintain the incommensurability of the subject with its narrative 
representations—or in other words between the Imaginary and the Symbolic 
in general—but also one which will articulate the discontinuities within the 
subject’s various “representatives” themselves, not only those that Benveniste 
has taught us to observe between the first and second pronouns on the one 
hand and the third on the other, but also, and above all, that, stressed 
by Lacan, between the nominative and the accusative forms of the first per- 
son itself. To a certain degree, the theoretical problem of the status of the 
subject in narrative analysis is itself a reflection of the historical attempt of 
modernistic practice to eliminate the old-fashioned subject from the literary 
text. My own feeling is that you cannot deny the possibility of an adequate 
representation of the subject in narrative on the one hand, and then continue 
the search for a more satisfactory category for such representation on the 
other: if this is so, then the notion of some relationship—still to be defined— 
between the subject and this or that individual character or “point of view” 
should be replaced by the study of those character systems into which the 
subject is fitfully inserted.” 

In a more general way, however, this dilemma suggests that the most 
crucial need of literary theory today is for the development of conceptual 
instruments capable of doing justice to a postindividualistic experience of 
the subject in contemporary life itself as well as in the texts. Such a need is 
underscored by the persistent contemporary rhetoric of a fragmentation 
of the subject (most notably perhaps, in the Anti-Oedipe of Deleuze and 
Guattari, with their celebration of the schizophrenic as the “true hero of 
desire”); but it is not satisfied any more adequately by the (still very abstract) 
Marxist conviction that the theory as well as the experience of the decenter- 
ing of consciousness must serve “to liquidate the last vestiges of bourgeois 
individualism itself and to prepare the basis for some new post- 
individualistic thought mode to come”. At the least, however, and whatever 
their practical value as analytic machinery turns out to be, the Lacanian 
graphs of a properly structural “subversion of the subject” allow us in retro- 
spect to measure both the anticipatory value, but also the Hegelianizing 
limits, of such conceptual precursors as the dialectics of Saint Genét and 
of René Girard’s Deceit, Desire and the Novel, as well as of Sartre’s later 
concept of “seriality” in the Critique, while suggesting future areas for 
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exploration in Bakhtin’s pre-structural notion of a properly dialogical 
speech and the pre-individualistic forms of social experience from which 
it springs.” It is therefore tempting to reverse Lacan’s polemics (in the 
“Seminar on ‘The Purloined Letter’” and elsewhere) and to suggest that ata 
time when the primacy of language and the Symbolic Order is widely 
understood—or at least widely asserted—it is rather in the underestimation 
of the Imaginary and the problem of the insertion of the subject that the 
“un-hiddenness of truth” (Heidegger) may now be sought. 


IV 


For Derrida’s accusation is undoubtedly true, and what is at stake, in Lacan 
as well as in psychoanalysis in general is truth; even worse, a conception of 
truth peculiarly affiliated to the classical existential one (that of Heidegger as 
a veiling/unveiling, that of Sartre as a fitful reclamation from mauvaise foi). 

For that very reason, it seems arbitrary to class as logocentric and phonocen- 
tric a thought which—insofar as it is structural—proposes a decentering of 
the subject, and—insofar as it is “existential”—is guided by a concept of 
truth, not as adequation with reality (as Derrida suggests), but rather as a 
relationship, at best an asymptotic approach, to the Real. . 

This is not the place to deal with Lacan’s epistemology, but it is certainly 
the moment to return to this term, the third of the canonical Lacanian triad, 
of which it must be admitted that it is at the very least astonishing that we 
have been able to avoid mentioning it for so long. Just as the Symbolic Order 
(or language itself) restructures the Imaginary by introducing a third term 
into the hitherto infinite regression of the duality of the latter’s mirror 
images, sO we may hope and expect that the tardy introduction of this new 
third term of the Real may put an end to the Imaginary opposition into 
which our previous discussion of Lacan’s two orders has risked falling again 
and again. We must not, however, expect much help from Lacan himself in 
giving an account of a realm of which he in one place observes that it—“the 
Real, or what is perceived as such,—is what resists symbolization abso- 
lutely”” (it would however be useful to have a compilation of all of these 
lapidary comments on the Real which are to be stumbled on throughout his 
work). 

Nonetheless, it is not terribly difficult to say what is meant by the Real in 
Lacan. It is simply History itself: and if for psychoanalysis the history in 
question here is obviously enough the history of the subject, the resonance 
of the word suggests that a confrontation between this particular material- 
ism and the historical materialism of Marx can no longer be postponed. It is 
a confrontation whose first example has been set by Lacan himself, with his 
suggestion that the notion of the Symbolic as he uses it is compatible with 
Marxism (whose theory of language, as most Marxists would be willing to 
agree, remains to be worked out).° Meanwhile, it is certain that his entire 
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work is permeated by dialectical tendencies, the more Hegelian ones having 
already been indicated above; and, beyond this that the fascination of that 
work lies precisely in its ambiguous hesitation between dialectical formula- 
tions and those, more static, more properly structural and spatializing, of his 
various topologies. In Lacan, however, unlike the other varieties of structural 
mapping, there is always the proximity of the analytic situation to ensure the 
transformation of such structures back into “moments” of a more process- 
oriented type. Thus, in that “Seminar on ‘The Purloined Letter’” which we 
have hitherto taken at face value as a “structuralist” manifesto against the 
optical illusions of the Signified, other passages on the contrary suggest that 
the circular trajectory of the Signifier may be a little more closely related to 
the emergence of a dialectical self-consciousness than one might have 
thought, and project a second, more dialectical reading superimposed upon 
the structural one already outlined. In particular, the dilemma of Poe’s 
Minister implies that it is in awareness of the Symbolic that liberation from 
the optical illusions of the Imaginary is to be sought: “For if it is, now as 
before, a question of protecting the letter from inquisitive eyes, he can do 
nothing but employ the same technique he himself has already foiled: leave it 
in the open. And we may properly doubt that he knows what he is thus 
doing, when we see him immediately captivated by a dual relationship in 
which we find all the traits of a mimetic or of an animal feigning death, and, 
trapped in the typically imaginary situation of seeing that he is not seen, 
misconstrue the real situation in which he is seen not seeing.” 

Even if the structural self-consciousness diagnostically implied by such a 
passage is a properly dialectical one, it would not necessarily follow that the 
dialectic is a Marxist one, even though psychoanalysis is unquestionably 
a materialism. Meanwhile the experience of a whole series of abortive 
Freudo-Marxisms, as well as the methodological standard of the type of 
radical discontinuity proposed by the model outlined in the present essay, 
both suggest that no good purpose is to be served by attempting too hastily 
to unite them into some unified anthropology. To say that both psycho- 
analysis and Marxism are materialisms is simply to assert that each reveals 
an area in which human consciousness is not “master in its own house”: only 
the areas decentered by each are the quite different ones of sexuality and 
of the class dynamics of social history. That these areas know local 
interrelationships—as when Reich shows how sexual repression is something 
like the cement which holds the authority fabric of society together—is 
undeniable; but none of these instinctual or ideological ion-exchanges, in 
which a molecular element of one system is temporarily lent to the other for 
purposes of stabilization, can properly furnish a model of the relationship of 
sexuality to class consciousness as a whole. Materialistic thinking, however, 
ought to have had enough practice of heterogeneity and discontinuity to 
entertain the possibility that human reality is fundamentally alienated in more 
than one way, and in ways which have little enough to do with each other. 
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What one can do, however, more modestly but with better hope of success, 
is to show what these two systems—each one essentially a hermeneutic— 
have to teach each other in the way of method. Marxism and psychoanalysis 
indeed present a number of striking analogies of structure with each other, 
as a checklist of their major themes can testify: the relation of theory and 
practice; the resistance of false consciousness and the problem as to its 
opposite (is it truth or knowledge? science or individual certainty?); the role 
and risks of the concept of a “midwife” of truth, whether analyst or van- 
guard party; the reappropriation of an alienated history and the function of 
narrative; the question of desire and value and of the nature of “false 
desire;” the paradox of the end of the revolutionary process, which, like 
analysis, must surely be considered “interminable” rather than “terminable;” 
and so forth. It is therefore not surprising that these two nineteenth century 
“philosophies” should be the objects, at the present time and in the present 
intellectual atmosphere, of similar attacks, which focus on their “naive 
semanticism.” 

It is at least clear that the nineteenth century is to be blamed for the 
absence, in both Marxism and psychoanalysis, until very recently, of a con- 
cept of language which would permit the proper answer to this objection. 
Lacan is therefore in this perspective an exemplary figure, provided we 
understand his life’s work, not as the transformation of Freud into ‘lin- 
guistics, but as the disengagement of a linguistic theory which was implicit in 
Freud’s practice but for which he did not yet have the appropriate conceptual 
instruments; and clearly enough, it is Lacan’s third term, his addition of the 
Real to a relatively harmless conceptual opposition between Imaginary and 
Symbolic, which sticks in the craw and causes all the trouble. For what 1s 
scandalous for contemporary philosophy in both of these “materialisms”— 
to emphasize the fundamental distance between each of these “unities-of- 
theory-and-practice” and conventional philosophies as such—is the stub- 
born retention by both of something the sophisticated philosopher was long 
since supposed to have put between parentheses, namely a conception of the 
referent. For model-building and language-oriented philosophies, indeed 
(and in our time they span an immense range of tendencies and styles from 
Nietzsche to common language philosophy and from pragmatism to existen- 
tialism and structuralism)—for an intellectual climate dominated, in other 
words, by the conviction that the realities which we confront or experience 
come before us pre-formed and pre-ordered, not so much by the human 
“mind” (that is the older form of classical idealism), as rather by the various 
modes in which human language can work—tt 1s clear that there must be 
something unacceptable about this affirmation of the persistence, behind our 
representations, of that indestructible nucleus of what Lacan calls the Real, 
of which we have already said above that it was simply History itself. If we 
can have an idea of it, it is objected, then it has already become part of our 
representations; if not, it is just another Kantian Ding-an-sich, and we can 
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probably all agree that that particular solution will no longer do. Yet the 

objection presupposes an epistemology for which knowledge is in one way or 

another an identity with the thing: it is a presupposition peculiarly without 
force over the Lacanian conception of the decentered subject, which can 
know union neither with language nor with the Real, which is structurally at 
distance from both in its very being. The Lacanian notion of an “asymp- 
totic” approach to the Real, moreover, maps a situation in which the action 
of this “absent cause” can be understood as a term limit, as that which can 
be both indistinguishable from the Symbolic (or the Imaginary) and also 
independent of it. 

The other version of this objection—that history is a text, and that in 
that case, as one text is worth another, it can no longer be appealed to as 
the “ground” of truth—raises the issue of narrative fundamental both for 
psychoanalysis and for historical materialism, and requires us to lay at least 
the groundwork for a materialist philosophy of language. For both psycho- 
analysis and Marxism depend very fundamentally on history in its other 
sense, as story and storytelling: if the Marxian narrative of the irreversible 
dynamism of human society as it develops into capitalism be disallowed, 
little or nothing remains of Marxism as a system and the meaning of the acts 
of all those who have associated their praxis with it bleeds away. Meanwhile, 
it is clear that the analytic situation is nothing if not a systematic reconstruc- 
tion or rewriting of the subject’s past,” as indeed the very status of the 
Freudian corpus as an immense body of narrative analyses testifies. We can- 
not here fully argue the distinction between this narrative orientation of both 
Marxism and Freudianism and the non-referential philosophies alluded to 
above. Suffice it to observe this: that history is not so much a text, as rather a 
text-to-be-(re-)constructed. Better still, it is an obligation to do so, whose 
means and techniques are themselves historically irreversible, so that we are 
not at liberty to construct any historical narrative at all (we are not free, for 
instance, to return to theodicies or providential narratives, nor even the older 
nationalistic ones) and the refusal of the Marxist paradigm can generally be 
demonstrated to be at one with the refusal of historical narration itself, or at 
least, with its systematic pre-preparation and strategic delimitation. 

In terms of language, we must distinguish between our own narrative of 
history—whether psychoanalytic or political—and the Real itself, which our 
narratives can only approximate in asymptotic fashion and which “resists 
symbolization absolutely.” Nor can the historical paradigm furnished us by 
psychoanalysis or by Marxism—that of the Oedipus complex or of the class 
struggle—be considered as anything more Real than a master text, an 
abstract one, hardly even a proto-narrative, in terms of which we construct 
the text of our own lives with our own concrete praxis. This is the point at 
which the intervention of Lacan’s fundamental distinction between truth 
and knowledge (or science) must be decisive: the abstract schemata of psy- 
choanalysis or of the Marxian philosophy of history constitute a body of 
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knowledge, indeed, of what many of us would be willing to call scientific 

knowledge; but they do not embody the “truth” of the subject, nor are the 

texts in which they are elaborated to be thought of as a “parole pleine.” A 
materialistic philosophy of language reserves a status for scientific language 
of this kind, which designates the Real without claiming to coincide with 
it, which offers the very theory of its own incapacity to signify fully as 
its credentials for transcending both Imaginary and Symbolic alike. “Il y a 
des formules qu’on n’imagine pas,” Lacan observes of Newton’s laws: “Au 
moins pour un temps, elles font assemblée avec le réel.”” 

The chief defect of all hitherto existing materialism is that it has been 
conceived as a series of propositions about matter—and in particular the 
relationship of matter to consciousness, which is to say of the natural sci- 
ences to the so-called human sciences” —rather than as a set of propositions 
about language. A materialistic philosophy of language is not a semanticism, 
naive or otherwise, because its fundamental tenet is a rigorous distinction 
between the signified—the realm of semantics proper, of interpretation, of 
the study of the text’s ostensible meaning—and the referent. The study of 
the referent, however, is the study, not of the meaning of the text, but of the 
limits of its meanings and of their historical preconditions, and of what is 
and must remain incommensurable with individual expression. In our pres- 
ent terms, this means that a relationship to objective knowledge (in other 
words, to what is of such a different order of magnitude and organization 
from the individual subject that it can never be adequately “represented” 
within the latter’s lived experience save as a term limit) is conceivable only for 
a thought able to do justice to radical discontinuities, not only between the 
Lacanian “orders,” but within language itself, between its various types of 
propositions as they entertain wholly different structural relations with the 
subject. 

The Lacanian conception of science as a historically original form of the 
decentering of the subject*—rather than as a place of “truth’—has much 
that is suggestive for a Marxism still locked in the outmoded antinomy of 
that opposition between ideology and science whose bewildering changes are 
rung in the various and contradictory models of that relationship proposed 
by Althusser at various stages of his work. And in view of the use to which 
we shall elsewhere see Althusser put the Lacanian notion of the orders, it is 
all the more surprising that he should not have profited from a scheme in 
which knowledge and science, the subject and his or her individual truth, the 
place of the Master, the ec-centric relationship both to the Symbolic and to 
the Real, are all relationally mapped. 

For clearly, in Marxism as well as in psychoanalysis, there is a problem— 
even a crisis—of the subject: suffice it to evoke on the level of praxis the 
intolerable alternative between a self-sacrificing and repressing Stalinism and 
an anarchistic celebration of the subject’s immediate here-and-now. In the 
area of theory, the crisis in the Marxian conception of the subject finds its 
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most dramatic expression in the contrast between what we may call the 
German and the French traditions—the Hegelianizing and dialectical cur- 
rent which, emerging from Lukacs’ History and Class Consciousness, found 
its embodiment in the work of the Frankfurt School, and that structural and 
science-oriented reading of Marx which, combining the heritage of Saussure 
with the lessons of Mao Tse-tung’s On Contradiction (and also with 
Lacanian psychoanalysis), informs the theoretical practice of Althusser and 
his group. ; 

The theme of the subject, indeed, clarifies many of the ambiguities of 
Althusser’s positions. His polemic against that particular ideology of the 
subject called humanism is to be sure a relatively local one, directed not only 
against currents in the non- and even anti-Communist left in France, but also 
against some elements of the PCF itself, most notably Garaudy; while his 
polemic against Hegel is clearly intended to forestall the use of the early, 
Hegelianizing Marx, the Marx of the theory of alienation, against the later 
Marx of Capital.” Neither of these polemics is particularly relevant to the 
fortunes of Marxism in the Anglo-American world, where Hegel has never 
been a name to conjure with in the first place, and where the dominant 
individualism has never flirted very extensively with the rhetoric of human- 
ism. Our present context, however, makes it easier to see the markings of the 
Imaginary and its distortion in that “idealism” with which Althusser 
reproaches Hegel, whose conceptual instruments—totality, negativity, 
alienation, Aufhebung, and even “contradiction” when understood in a fun- 
damentally idealist sense—he takes such pains to distinguish from his own 
discontinuous and structural ones.” To rewrite Althusser’s critique in these 
terms is to escape the antithesis between that affirmation of a “materialist 
kernel” in Hegel to which he rightly objects, and his own blanket 
repudiation, and to evolve a more productive way of handling the content of 
“idealistic” philosophies. Some such approach, indeed, seems implicit in 
Althusser’s later conception of history as a “process without a subject””' (a 
polemic aimed at the Hegelianism of Lukacs, whose characterization of the 
proletariat as the “subject of history” 1s here alluded to). Yet it must not be 
thought that this difference has to do with the content of a Marxian vision 
of history which both Lukacs and Althusser share: rather, it would seem a 
question for Althusser of rejecting the use of categories of the subject in the 
discussion of a collective process structurally incommensurable with them, 
and with individual or existential experience.” Indeed, the Althusserian 
emphasis on science is in this respect such an extreme overreaction as to 
leave no place for that very rich field of study which emerged from Lukacs’ 
tradition and which is customarily designated as the phenomenology of 
everyday life. 

The lasting achievement of the Frankfurt School, meanwhile, lies in 
precisely this area, and in particular, in its vivid demonstration of the 
reification of the subject under late capitalism—a demonstration that ranges 
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from Adorno’s diagnoses of the fetishization of aesthetic perception (and of 
artistic form) all the way to Marcuse’s anatomy of the language and thought 
patterns of One-Dimensional Man. What we must now observe is that the 
demonstration depends for its force on the hypothesis of some previous 
historical stage in which the subject is still relatively whole and autonomous. 
Yet the very ideal of psychological autonomy and individualism in the name 
of which their diagnosis of the atomized subject of late capitalism is made 
precludes any imaginative appeal back beyond bourgeois civil society to 
some pre-individualistic and pre-capitalist social form, since the latter would 
necessarily precede the constitution of the bourgeois subject itself. Inevitably 
then, the Frankfurt School drew its norm of the autonomous subject from 
that period in which the bourgeoisie was itself a rising and progressive class, 
its psychological formation conditioned by the then still vital structure of the 
nuclear family; and this is the sense in which their thought has with some 
justification been taxed as a potentially regressive and nostalgic. 

Whereas in France—and here the most dramatic illustrations are to be 
found rather in the Jel Quel group than among the Althusserians—the left- 
wing celebration of the “end of man” (Foucault) has generated a rhetoric in 
which it is precisely the so-called autonomous subject (in other words, the 
ego, the illusion of autonomy) which is denounced as an ideological and 
a bourgeois phenomenon, and the various signs of its decay—what the 
Frankfurt School took to be symptoms—welcomed as the harbingers of 
some new post-individualistic state of things. The historical reasons for this 
theoretical divergence—the Frankfurt School’s experience of the quality of 
consciousness among the subjects of Nazism, the absence from the France of 
the société de consommation of anything like a countercultural “revolution” 
in daily life on the American type—do not suffice to solve the theoretical 
problem of the status the subject ought to have for Marxism today. 

The solution can only lie, it seems to me, in the renewal of Utopian think- 
ing, of creative speculation as to the place of the subject at the other end of 
historical time, in a social order which has put behind it class organization, 
commodity production and the market, alienated labor, and the implacable 
determinism of an historical logic beyond the control of humanity. Only 
thus can a third term be imagined beyond either the “autonomous indi- 
vidualism” of the bourgeoisie in its heyday or the schizoid part-objects in 
which the fetishization of the subject under late capitalism has left its trace; a 
term in the light of which both of these forms of consciousness can be 
placed in their proper historical perspective. 

To do so, however, would require the elaboration of a properly Marxist 
“ideology.” It should not, indeed, be forgotten that it is precisely to a 
Lacanian inspiration that we owe the first new and as yet insufficiently 
developed conception of the nature of ideology since Marx and Nietzsche: I 
refer to Althusser’s seminal definition of ideology as “the ‘representation’ 
of the Imaginary relationship of individuals to their Real conditions of 
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existence.””’ Ideology conceived in this sense is therefore the place of the 
insertion of the subject in those realms or orders—the Symbolic (or in other 
words the sychronic network of society itself, with its kinship-type system of 
places and roles), and the Real (or in other words the diachronic evolution of 
History itself, the realm of time and death) both of which radically transcend 
individual experience in their very structure. But if this is how ideology is 
understood, then it is clear that it has a function to play in every conceivable 
social order, and not merely those of what Marx called “pre-history” or class 
societies: the ideological representation must rather be seen as that 
indispensable mapping fantasy or narrative by which the individual subject 
invents a “lived” relationship with collective systems which otherwise by 
definition exclude him insofar as he or she is born into a pre-existent social 
form and its pre-existent language. 

The project of a Marxist ideology, alongside a Marxist “science,” is there- 
fore not so contradictory as it might seem. This is not the place to inquire 
why other ideological traditions—that of anarchist revolt, or even that of 
Christian poverty and charity—should have known a richer development 
and have exerted a more powerful influence than that properly communal 
and collective vision which was generated by Marxism at its moments of 
greatest intensity, as in the greatest, but also the most obscure, moments of 
labor militancy, in the brief vitality of the soviets, or in the rich collective 
innovations of the Chinese experience. To such a vision, to the theoretical 
elaboration of such an ideology of the collective, it would seem that the 
Lacanian doctrine of the decentered subject—particularly insofar as that 
structural “subversion” of the subject aims, not at renunciation or repres- 
sion, but rather precisely at the realization of desire—offers a model more 
than merely suggestive. 


Notes 


See Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind, Chapter I (“Certainty at the Level of Sense 
Experience”) for the classic description of the way in which the unique experience 
of the individual subject (sense-perception, the feeling of the here-and-now, the 
consciousness of some incomparable individuality) turns around into its opposite, 
into what is most empty and abstract, as it emerges into the universal medium of 
language And see, for a demonstration of the social nature of the object of lin- 
guistic study, V. N. Voloshinov, Marxism and the Philosophy of Language (New 
York: Seminar Press, 1973). 

2 Emile Durkheim, Les Régles de méthode sociologique (Paris: Alcan, 1901), p. 128. 

3 Sigmund Freud, Standard Edition (London: Hogarth Press, 1959), Vol. [X, p. 152. 
4 It is true that the taboo on biographical criticism ought to make statements of this 
kind inadmissible; yet, particularly in a period in which literary biography is flour- 
ishing as never before, it is perhaps time to have a closer look at the ideological 
function of that taboo. It should be observed that, where the older biographical 
criticism understood the author’s life as a context, or as a cause, as that which could 
explain the text, the newer kind understands that “life,” or rather its reconstruction, 
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precisely as one further text in its turn, a text on the level with the other literary 
texts of the writer in question and susceptible of forming a larger corpus of study 
with them. In any case, we need a semiotic account of the status of what are here 
designated as “autobiographical” passages, and of the specificity of those registers 
of a text in which authorial wish-fulfillment—in the form of complacency, self- 
pity and the like—is deliberately foregrounded. 

Freud, p. 153. The mechanisms outlined here are much closer to the model of 
Jokes and the Unconscious—its object a message and a communication situation— 
than to that of The Interpretation of Dreams. 

For good and for ill, Sartre’s theory of language has much in common with that of 
Dilthey. 

So for example, in his discussion of the sacrificial dance in Stravinsky’s Sacre du 
printemps, Adorno observes: “The pleasure in a condition that is void of subject 
and harnessed by music is sadomasochistic. If the liquidation of the young girl is 
not simplistically enjoyed by the individual in the audience, he feels his way into 
the collective, thinking (as the potential victim of the collective) to participate 
thereby in collective power in a state of magical regression.” (Philosophy of Mod- 
ern Music [New York: Seabury, 1973]. p. 159). Iam tempted to add that recourse to 
the hypothesis of a sadomasochistic or aggressive impulse is always a sign of an 
unmediated and psychologizing ideology (on the other hand, Adorno’s use of the 
concept of “regression” is generally mediated by the history of form, so that 
regression to archaic instincts tends to be expressed by or to result in regression to 
earlier and cruder formal techniques, etc.). 

See “Authority and the Family”, in Max Horkheimer, Critical Theory (New York: 
Seabury, 1972), pp. 47-128; and also Martin Jay, The Dialectical Imagination 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1973), chapters 3-5. The appeal to the institution of the 
family as the primary mediation between childhood psychic formation and class 
realities is also an important feature of Sartre’s program for a reform of Marxist 
methodology in Search for a Method (New York: Vintage, 1968), pp. 60-65. 
Marie-Cécile and Edmond Ortigues, (Edipe africain (Paris: Plon, 1966), pp. 
301-303. 

Ortigues, p. 304. 

Serge Leclaire, “A la recherche des principes d’une psychothérapie des psychoses”, 
La Solution psychiatrique (1958), p. 383. Besides Lacan’s early work (in the Ecrits 
(Paris: Seuil, 1966] and above all the first volume of the Séminaire, Les Ecrits 
techniques de Freud [Paris: Seuil, 1975], I have found the following works the most 
useful on the Imaginary/Symbolic distinction: Anika Rifflet-Lemaire, Jacques 
Lacan (Brussels: Dessart, 1970—the most complete exposition of Lacan’s thought 
to date); A. G. Wilden, The Language of the Self (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 
1968—still the best introduction to Lacan in English); Edmond Ortigues, Le 
Discours et le symbole (Paris: Aubier, 1962); Louis Althusser, “Freud and Lacan”, 
in Lenin and Philosophy (New York: Monthly Review, 1971); and the above- 
mentioned article of Leclaire. An English translation of Lacan’s “The Mirror 
Phase as Formative of the Function of the I” may be found in New Left Review, 
#51 (September-October, 1968). 

Rifflet-Lemaire, p. 364. 

A. Vergote, quoted in Rifflet-Lemaire, p. 138. 

The fundamental text here is Ernest Jones, “The Theory of Symbolism,” in Papers 
on Psychoanalysis (Boston: Beacon Press, 1961); to juxtapose this essay, one of the 
most painfully orthodox in the Freudian canon, with the Lacanian doctrine of the 
Signifier which appeals to it for authority, is to have a vivid and paradoxical sense 
of the meaning of Lacan’s “return to the original Freud.” This is also the place to 
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observe that the feminist attacks on Lacan, and on the Lacanian doctrine of the 
Signifier, which seem largely inspired by A. G. Wilden, “The Critique of Phallo- 
centrism” (in System and Structure (London: Tavistock, 1972}, pp. 278-301), tend 
to be vitiated by their confusion of the penis as an organ of the body with the 
phallus as a signifier. 

“Le stade du miroir,” Ecrits, p. 94. 

Insofar as this insistence becomes the basis for an anthropology or a psychology 
proper—that is, for a theory of human nature on which a political or a social 
theory may then be built—it is ideological in the strict sense of the term; we 
are thus entitled to find Lacan’s stress on the “prepolitical” nature of the 
phenomenon of aggressivity (see Le Séminaire, Livre I, p. 202) somewhat 
defensive. 

“L’ Aggressivité en psychanalyse,” Ecrits, p. 113. 

Hans-Georg Gadamer, “Der Begriff des Spiels,” in Wahrheit und Methode 
(Tubingen: Mohr, 1965), pp. 97-105. 

Freud, Standard Edition, Vol. XVII, pp. 179-204; and compare Jean-Louis 
Baudry’s discussion of the 1911 essay, “On the Mechanism of Paranoia,” in his 
“Ecriture, fiction, idéologie” in Tel Quel. Théorie d’ensemble (Paris: Seuil, 1968), 
pp. 145-146. 

Le Séminaire, I, p. 98. 

Rifflet-Lemaire, op. cit., p. 219; and see for an analysis of schizophrenic language 
in terms of part-objects, Gilles Deleuze, “Préface,” to Louis Wolfson, Le Schizo et 
les langues (Paris: Gallimard, 1970). 

The archetypal realization of these fantasies must surely be Philip Jose Farmer’s 
classic story “Mother” (in Strange Relations (London: Panther, 1966]), which has 
the additional interest of being a historic document of the psychological or vulgar 
Freudian Weltanschauung of the 1950s and in particular of the ideology of 
“momism” elaborated by writers like Philip Wylie. 

St. Augustine, Confessions, Book I, part 7, quoted in Ecrits, p. 114. 

See in particular The Genealogy of Morals and Saint Genét. Neither fully realizes 
his intent to transcend the categories of “good and evil”: Sartre for reasons more 
fully developed below, Nietzsche insofar as his philosophy of history aims at 
reviving the more archaic forms of rivalry rather than dissolving them. 

“Le stade du miroir,” Ecrits, p. 97. 

Melanie Klein, Contributions to Psychoanalysis 1921-1945 (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1950), p. 238. 

Le Séminaire, I, p. 81. 

Melanie Klein, p. 242. 

See “L’Instance de la lettre dans l’inconscient,” Ecrits, p. 515 (or “The Insistence 
of the Letter in the Unconscious,” Yale French Studies (36/37, 1966}, p. 133). But 
see, for a powerful critique of the Lacanian figural mechanism, Tzvetan Todorov, 
Théories du symbole (Paris: Seuil, 1977), ch. 8 esp. pp. 302-305; and for a more 
general analysis of Lacan’s linguistic philosophy, Henri Meschonnic, Le Signe et 
le poéme (Paris: Gallimard, 1975), pp. 314-322. 

Le Séminaire, I, p. 178. 

Rifflet-Lemaire, p. 129. 

“Subversion du sujet et dialectique du désir dans l’inconscient freudien,” Ecrits, 
p. 819. 

The Prison-House of Language (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1972), 
p. 205. This is the place to add that, while I would maintain my position on the 
other thinkers there discussed, I no longer consider the account of Lacan given in 
that book to be useful or adequate: let the present essay serve as its replacement. 
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Its fundamental texts are now available in English: “The Function of Language 
in Psychoanalysis” or so-called “Discours de Rome” (translated in Wilden, The 
Language of the Self); “The Insistence of the Letter” (see note 29 above) and the 
“Seminar on The Purloined Letter’,” in Yale French Studies, 48 (1972), pp. 39-72. 
“La Direction de la cure et les principes de son pouvoir,” Ecrits, p, 593. 

As, e.g., in “Subversion du sujet et dialectique du désir,” Ecrits, p. 814. 

Freud, Standard Edition, Vol. XIV, pp. 152-153. This is the term Lacan translates 
as “le tenant lieu de la représentation.” 

Ecrits, p. 53. 

Ecrits, pp. 805-817; but see also J. B. Pontalis’ comptes rendus of the 1957 and 
1958 seminars, Bulletin de psychologie X1/4-S, p. 293, and XIII/5, pp. 264-265. 
Wilden, “The Function of Language in Psychoanalysis,” p. 44, translation 
modified. 

Wilden, p. 61ff. (or Ecrits, p. 297); here and elsewhere, Lacan bases a whole 
phenomenology of Imaginary space on ethological data. It would be suggestive, 
but not altogether accurate, to claim that the Imaginary and animal or “natural” 
languages alike are governed by analog rather than digital logic. See Thomas A. 
Sebeok, Perspectives in Zoosemiotics (The Hague: Mouton, 1972), esp. pp. 63-83, 
and also A. G. Wilden “Analog and Digital Communication,” in System and 
Structure, pp. 155-190. 

“Kant avec Sade,” Ecrits, p. 780. 

“Subversion du sujet et dialectique du désir,” Ecrits, p. 820. 

The aesthetic chapters of Guy Rosolato, Essais sur le symbolique Paris: Gallimard, 
1969), may serve to document this proposition; they also suggest that our frequent 
discomfort with psychoanalytic criticism may spring just as much from those 
ahistorical and systematizing categories of an older philosophical aesthetics in 
which it remains locked, as from its Freudian interpretative scheme itself. It will 
indeed have become clear that in the perspective of the present essay all of that 
more conventional Freudian criticism—a criticism which, above and beyond some 
“vision” of human nature, offers the critic a privileged interpretative code and the 
ontological security of some ultimate content—must for this very reason be 
understood as profoundly ideological. What now becomes clearer is that the struc- 
tural oscillation here referred to in Lacanian conceptuality itself—the strategic 
alternation between linguistic and “orthodox Freudian” codes—often determines 
a slippage in the literary or cultural analyses of its practitioners whereby the 
properly Lacanian tension (or “heterogeneity”) tends to relax into more con- 
ventional Freudian interpretations: I will argue elsewhere for example that some- 
thing like this is happening in the best of the recent work of the so-called Tel Quel 
group after their movement away from historical materialism. 

But see the chapter on Michel Leiris in Jeffrey Mehlman, A Structural Study of 
Autobiography (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1974) and my own “Balzac and 
Lacan: Imaginary and Symbolic in La Rabouilleuse, in Social Science Information, 
Vol. XVI, No. 1, 1977, pp. 59-81 (or in my forthcoming book The Political 
Unconscious: Studies in the Ideology of Form); and see also Christian Metz, “The 
Imaginary Signifier,” Screen, Summer, 1975, Vol. 16, No. 2, pp. 14-76. With 
respect to this last, not strictly speaking, an analysis of an individual work, it may 
be observed that the structural discontinuity, in film, between the visual plenitude 
of the filmic image and its “diegetic” use in the narrative of a given film makes it a 
privileged object for the exercise of the Lacanian dual registers. 

Ecrits, pp. 11-41 (for English translation, see note 34 above). 

See Jacques Derrida, “The Purveyor of Truth,” in Yale French Studies, #52 (1975), 
esp. pp. 45-47. But it might be argued against Derrida that it was Poe himself who 
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first opened up this gap between the abstract concept and its narrative illustration 
in the lengthy reflections on detection and ratiocination with which the tale is 
interlarded. 

“Présentation de la suite,” Ecrits, p. 42. 

See The Prison-House of Language, pp. 182-183, 197-201. 

“Seminar on ‘The Purloined Letter’,” p. 39 (or Ecrits, p. 11). Derrida’s reading 
(see note 47 above), which emphasizes the moment of “dissemination” in the Poe 
story (in particular, the generation of doubles ad infinitum: the narrator as the 
double of Dupin, Dupin as the double of the Minister, the story itself as the 
double of the two other Dupin stories, etc.), thus in opposition to the Lacanian 
seminar foregrounds what we have learned to identify as the Imaginary, rather 
than the Symbolic, elements of Poe’s text. Whatever the merits of the polemic here 
engaged with Lacan, as far as the tale itself is concerned, there emerges a sense of 
the tension between these two kinds of elements which suggests that it is not so 
much Lacan, as rather Poe’s text itself that tends towards a suppression of the 
traces of just this Imaginary “drift” of which Derrida here reminds us; and that it 
is precisely the “work” of the text itself to transform those Imaginary elements 
into the closed Symbolic circuit which is Lacan’s own object of commentary. This 
is why it does not seem quite right to conclude, from such a reemphasis on the 
Imaginary and “disseminatory,” that “the opposition of the imaginary and sym- 
bolic, and above all its implicit hierarchy, seem to be of very limited relevance” 
(Derrida, pp. 108-109). On the contrary, it is precisely from this opposition that 
the exegetical polemic here launched by Derrida draws its interest. 

Reread from this perspective, Walter Benjamin’s seminal essay on Elective 
Affinities (“Goethe’s Wahlverwandtschaften,” in Schriften, Vol. I (Frankfurt: 
Suhrkamp, 1955], pp 55-140) takes on a suggestively Lacanian ring. 

Leclaire, p. 382. 

Edmond Ortigues, Le Discours et le symbole, p. 194. 

Ibid., p. 205. The difference between an Imaginary study of the image and a 
Symbolic one may be dramatized by juxtaposing properly Imaginary works like 
Gaston Bachelard’s L’Eau et les réves (or its equivalent in the Anglo-American 
criticism of writers like G. Wilson Knight), with the new iconographic studies 
of the same image patterns, as in Alistair Fowler, “Emblems of Temperance in 
The Faerie Queene, Book II,” Review of English Studies, n.s., Vol. II (1960), pp, 
143-149. 

It does not follow that as literary critics and theorists we have any business idly 
perpetuating the Lacanian polemic in the field of psychoanalytic criticism proper: 
rigorous work like that of Ernst Kris or Norman Holland deserves to be studied in 
its own tems and not in those of some (properly Imaginary) feud between rival 
standard-bearers. 

Mehlman, p. 182. Mehlman’s critique of the limits of Sartre’s Hegelianizing 
conceptual instruments in Saint Genét (and most notably of the concept of syn- 
thesis) might well have been extended to Hegel himself, whose system in this 
respect constitutes a veritable Summa of the Imaginary. 

See for example Roland Barthes, “An Introduction to the Structural Analysis of 
Narrative,” New Literary History, Vol. VI, No. 2 (Winter, 1975), pp. 256-260; and 
Francois Rastier, “Un concept dans le discours des études littéraires,” in Essais de 
sémiotique discursive (Paris: Mame, 1973), pp. 185-206. 

I have tried to explore the possibility of such an approach in two recent essays: 
“After Armageddon: Character Systems in Philip K. Dick’s Dr. Bloodmoney,” 
Science-Fiction Studies, 5, (March, 1975), pp. 31-42; and “The Ideology of Form: 
Partial Systems in La Vieille Fille,” Substance, 15 (Winter, 1976), pp. 29-49. 
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F. Jameson, “On Goffman’s Frame Analysis”, Theory and Society, Vol. I, No. 1 
(Spring, 1976), pp. 130-131. 

On seriality, see Marxism and Form (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1971), 
pp. 247-250. The concept of the dialogical is most fully developed in Mikhail 
Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevski’s Poetics (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ardis, 1973), 
pp. 150-169. 

Derrida, pp. 81-94. 

Le Séminaire, I, p. 80. 

“La Science et la vérité,” Ecrits, p. 876; and see also the remarks on historiography 
in the “Discours de Rome” (Wilden, pp. 22ff, p. 50, or Ecrits, pp. 260ff, p. 287). 
The problem of the function of a genetic or evolutionary set of stages within a 
more genuinely dialectical conception of historical time is common to both psy- 
choanalysis and Marxism. Lacan’s insistence on the purely schematic or oper- 
ational nature of the Freudian stages (oral, anal, genital) may be compared with 
Etienne Balibar’s reflections on the proper uses of the Marxian evolutionary 
schema (savage, barbarian, civilized) in Lire le capital, Vol. II (Paris: Maspero, 
1968), pp. 79-226. 

“Seminar on ‘The Purloined Letter’,” Yale French Studies, p. 61, or Ecrits, 
pp. 30-31. 

The reproach that patients in analysis do not so much rediscover as rather “rewrite” 
their pasts is a familiar one, argued, however, most rigorously by Jiirgen Habermas, 
in Knowledge and Human Interests (Boston: Beacon Press, 1971), pp. 246-273. 
Jacques Lacan, “Radiophonie,” Scilicet 2/3 (1970), p. 75. 

See, for the most powerful of recent attempts to re-invent this older kind of 
materialism, Sebastiano Timpanaro “Considerations on Materialism,” New Left 
Review, 85 (May-June, 1974), pp. 3-22. The reckoning on Timpanaro’s attempt to 
replace human history within the “history” of nature comes due, not in his polit- 
ics, nor even in his epistemology, but rather in his aesthetics, which, proposing that 
Marxism now “do justice” to the natural elements of the human condition, to 
death, sickness, old age and the like, turns out to be nothing more than a replay of 
existentialism. It is a significant paradox that at the other end of the Marxist 
spectrum—that of the Frankfurt School—an analogous development may be 
observed in Herbert Marcuse’s late aesthetics. 

For the most part, these developments on the subject of science have not yet been 
published; but see Le Séminaire, XX: Encore (Paris: Seuil, 1975), pp. 20-21. 

See Mark Poster, Existential Marxism in Postwar France (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1975), Chapter Two. 

As outlined, for instance, in “Sur la dialectique matérialiste,” in Pour Marx (Paris: 
Maspéro, 1965), pp. 161-224. 

Louis Althusser, Réponse a John Lewis (Paris: Maspero, 1973), pp. 91-98. 

But it would be possible to show that Lukacs’ critique of bourgeois philosophy in 
History and Class Consciousness turns precisely on the distinction between referent 
and signified outlined above, particularly in the systematic demonstration of the 
inner structural limits of that philosophy which takes the place of a more con- 
ventional denunciation of the latter’s “errors” of content. 

Louis Althusser, “Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuses,” in Lenin and Phil- 
osophy, p. 162. It is no accident that both the Marxist conception of ideology and 
the Lacanian notion of the Imaginary draw heavily on the model of optics: com- 
pare the Marxian image of the camera obscura and the inversion of the image 
on the retina (Marxism and Form, pp. 369-370) and the Lacanian experiment with 
the vase of flowers (“Remarque sur le rapport de Daniel Lagache,” Ecrits, pp. 
672-677, and Le Séminaire, 1, pp. 91-95, 142-145, and 187). 
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Louis Althusser 


Source: Louis Althusser, Writings on Psychoanalysis. New York: Columbia University Press 
(1996), pp. 13-32. 


Preliminary note 


Let us say so directly: whoever today wants quite simply to understand 
Freud’s revolutionary discovery, not merely to recognize its existence, but 
also to know its meaning, must traverse, at the cost of huge critical and 
theoretical efforts, the immense span of ideological prejudices that separate 
us from Freud. For not only was Freud’s discovery, as will be seen, reduced 
to disciplines that are, in essence, foreign to it (biology, psychology, soci- 
ology, philosophy); not only have numerous psychoanalysts (notably of the 
American school) become accomplices of that revisionism; but in addition, 
that revisionism has itself objectively served the prodigious ideological 
exploitation whose target and victim psychoanalysis has been. It is not with- 
out reason that formerly (in 1948) French Marxists denounced in that 
exploitation a “reactionary ideology” serving in the ideological struggle 
against Marxism and as a practical means of intimidation and mystification. 

But it can be said today that those same Marxists were, in their way, 
directly or indirectly, the first victims of the ideology they were denouncing, 
since they confused it with Freud’s revolutionary discovery, thus accepting 
the positions of the adversary, submitting to his own conditions, and 
acknowledging in the image he foisted on them the alleged reality of psycho- 
analysis. The entire history of the relations between Marxism and 
psychoanalysis rests, in essence, on that confusion and that imposture. 

That it was particularly difficult to escape that past may first of all be 
understood in terms of that ideology’s function, the “dominant” ideas 
having, in this case, performed to perfection their role of “domination,” 
imposing themselves unwittingly on the very minds intent on combating 
them. But it may also be understood in terms of the existence of the psy- 
choanalytic revisionism that made that exploitation possible: the fall into 
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ideology in effect began with the fall of psychoanalysis into biologism, 
psychologism, and sociologism. 

This revisionism was able to achieve authority by virtue of the ambiguity 
of certain concepts from Freud, who, like every inventor, was constrained to 
think his discovery in terms of existing theoretical concepts, which were thus 
constituted for other ends. (Was not Marx also constrained to think through 
his discovery in certain Hegelian terms?) Nothing in this should surprise 
anyone who is at all apprised of the history of new sciences—and concerned 
to delineate what is irreducible in a discovery and its object within the con- 
cepts that expressed it at its birth and that, having become untimely through 
the progress of knowledge, may subsequently conceal it. 

To return to Freud today thus requires 


1. not only that one reject as a crude mystification the ideological layer of 
its reactionary exploitation 

2. but that one avoid falling into the ambiguities—which are more subtle 
and sustained by the prestige of several more or less scientific 
disciplines—of psychoanalytic revisionism 

3. and that one devote oneself, finally, to a serious labor of historical- 
theoretical criticism intent on identifying and defining, within the con- 
cepts Freud was obliged to employ, the true epistemological relation 
existing between those concepts and the content that he was thinking. 


Without that triple labor of ideological critique (nos. 1 and 2) and 
epistemological elucidation (no. 3), which was practically inaugurated in 
France by Lacan, Freud’s discovery, in its specificity, will remain outside 
our reach. What is more serious, moreover, is that we will accept as Freud 
precisely what has been placed in our reach, whether we want to refuse it 
(the reactionary ideological exploitation) or, more or less unreflectively, we 
subscribe to it (the different forms of bio-psycho-sociological revisionism). 
In both cases we would remain captive, at different levels, of the explicit or 
implicit categories of ideological exploitation and theoretical revisionism. 
Marxists, who know from experience what distortions Marx’s adversaries 
imposed on his thought, can understand that Freud may have been subject 
in his way to the same fate and what the importance of an authentic “return 
to Freud” is. 

They will be prepared to admit that an article as brief as this one, which 
proposes to broach a problem of this importance, if it is not to betray the 
problem, must restrict itself to the essential: situating the object of psycho- 
analysis, to give a first definition of it, in concepts allowing Jocalization, an 
indispensable prerequisite for the elucidation of that object. They will also be 
prepared to admit as a consequence that concepts be made to intervene, 
insofar as is possible, in their rigorous form, as in any scientific discipline, 
without either diluting them in an all too approximate popularizing 
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commentary or undertaking to develop them truly in an analysis that would 
demand an entirely different amount of space. 

The serious study of Freud and Lacan, which anyone can undertake, will 
alone yield the exact measure of those concepts and will allow one to define 
the problems left hanging in a theoretical reflection already rich in results 


and promises. 
L.A. 


Friends have reproached me, quite rightly, with having spoken of Lacan in a 
few lines:’ to have spoken about him too much for what I said on the subject 
and too little for what I concluded from it. They have asked me for a few 
words justifying my allusion and its object. Here they are—a few words, 
where a book would be needed. 

In the history of Western reason, births are the object of all sorts of care, 
anticipation, precaution, preventive measures, and so on. Prenatal therapy is 
institutional. When a new science is born, the family circle is always already 
prepared for astonishment, jubilation, and baptism. For a long time now 
every child, even a foundling, is reputed to be the son of a father, and when 
he is a prodigy, fathers would be fighting each other off at the ticket window 
were it not for the mother and the respect owed her. In our replete world a 
space is anticipated for birth; a space is anticipated even for the anticipation 
of birth: “prospective.” 

To my knowledge, in the course of the nineteenth century, two or three 
children were born who were not expected: Marx, Nietzsche, Freud. They 
were “natural,” or illegitimate, children, in the sense that nature offends 
customs, law, morality, and the consecrated skills of life: nature is the rule 
violated, the unwed mother, and thus the absence of a legal father. A child 
without a father is made to pay dearly by Western reason. Marx, Nietzsche, 
and Freud had to pay the (occasionally atrocious) bill of survival, a price 
calculable in exclusions, insults, misery, hunger, and deaths or madness. I 
speak only of them (one could speak of other accursed figures who experi- 
enced their death sentence in paint, sounds, or poetry). I speak only of them 
because they were the birth of sciences or of criticism. 

That Freud knew poverty, slander, and persecution, that his soul was suf- 
ficiently well anchored to bear, while interpreting them, all the insults of the 
century, is perhaps not unrelated to some of the limits and impasses of his 
genius. Let us leave that point, whose examination is no doubt premature. 
Consider merely Freud’s solitude and his time. I am not speaking of human 
solitude (he had teachers and friends, even though he knew poverty); I am 
speaking of his theoretical solitude. For when he decided to think, that is, to 
express in the form of a rigorous system of abstract concepts, the extra- 
ordinary discovery he reencountered every day in his practice, he searched in 
vain for theoretical precedents, fathers in theory; he found barely any. He was 
forced to submit to and make the best of the following theoretical situation: 
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being his own father unto himself, constructing with his own artisan’s hands 
the theoretical space in which to situate his discovery, weaving with borrowed 
threads, taken left and right, by guesswork, the great knotted web in which to 
catch, in the depths of blind experience, the redundant fish of the 
unconscious, which men call mute because it speaks even while they sleep. 

This means, to express it in Kant’s terms, that Freud had to think his 
discovery and his practice in imported concepts borrowed from the then 
dominant energy physics, political economy, and biology of his time. No 
legal heritage behind him, except for a mass of philosophical concepts (con- 
sciousness, preconscious, unconscious, etc.) perhaps more burdensome than 
fertile, since they were marked by a problem of consciousness present even in 
its restrictions; no fund left by any ancestor whatever, for his only predeces- 
sors were writers—Sophocles, Shakespeare, Moliére, Goethe—aphorisms, 
and so on. Theoretically Freud set up shop on his own, producing his own 
concepts, his “domestic” concepts, beneath the cover of imported concepts 
borrowed from the state of existing sciences and, it must be said, within the 
horizon of the ideological world in which those concepts were immersed. 

Thus it was that we received Freud. A long sequence of texts that were 
profound, at times clear, at times obscure, often enigmatic and contradictory, 
problematic, armed with concepts of which many at first sight seem no 
longer valid, inadequate to their object, outmoded. For today we do not at 
all doubt the existence of that content analytic practice itself, its effect. 

Let me summarize, then, the object that Freud is for us: 


1. apractice (analytic therapy), 

2. a technique (the method of therapy), which leads to an abstract 
exposition of theoretical aspect, and 

3. atheory that relates to the practice and the technique. 


That organic set—practice (1), technique (2), and theory (3)—reminds us of 
the structure of every scientific discipline. Formally what Freud gives us 
does indeed possess the structure of a science. I say “formally” because the 
difficulties of Freud’s conceptual terminology, the occasionally palpable 
disproportion between his concepts and their content, lead me to raise the 
following question: in that organic set of practice-technique-theory, are we 
dealing with a truly stabilized set, one truly fixed at the scientific level? In 
other words, is the theory in this case truly a theory in the scientific sense? Is 
it not, on the contrary, a simple methodological transposition of the practice 
(therapy)? Whence the quite commonly accepted idea that beneath its scien- 
tific exterior (due to a respectable, but vain, ambition in Freud himself), 
psychoanalysis would remain a simple practice occasionally yielding results, 
but not always; a simple practice prolonged as a technique (the rules of the 
analytic method) but without a theory, at least without a true theory, what 
it declares as theory being no more than the blind technical concepts in 
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which it thinks the rules of its practice, a simple practice without theory ... 
perhaps, then, quite simply magic (?) that would succeed as does every form 
of magic, through the effects of its prestige and its various forms of prestige, 
pressed into the service of a social need or demand, its sole reason, its true 
reason. Lévi-Strauss would have forged the theory of that magic, of the 
social practice that psychoanalysis would be, by designating the shaman as 
Freud’s ancestor. 

A practice pregnant with a partially silent theory? A practice proud or 
ashamed of being no more than the social magic of modern times? What 
then is psychoanalysis? 


I 


Lacan’s first word is in order to say that, in principle, Freud founded a 
science, a new science that is the science of a new object: the unconscious. 

This is a rigorous declaration. If psychoanalysis is indeed a science, since 
it is the science of its specific object, it is also a science according to the 
structure of every science, possessing a theory and a technique (method) that 
permit the knowledge and transformation of its object in a specific practice. 
As in any authentic constituted science, the practice is not the absolute 
of the science but a theoretically subordinated moment, the moment at 
which the theory become method (technique) enters into theoretical con- 
tact (knowledge) or practical contact (therapy) with its own object (the 
unconscious). 

If that thesis is precise, analytic practice (therapy), which absorbs all the 
attention of interpreters and philosophers eager for the intimacy of the 
confidential couple and in which the confessions of the ill and professional 
medical secrecy exchange sacred vows of intersubjectivity, does not hold the 
secrets of psychoanalysis; it holds only a part of its reality, the one that exists 
in practice. It does not hold its theoretical secrets. If that thesis 1s precise, 
neither does the technique, a method, hold the secrets of psychoanalysis, 
unless it be, as with any method (1.e., by delegation), not of the practice but 
of the theory. Theory alone holds them, as in every scientific discipline. 

In a hundred places in his work Freud said that he was a theorist; he 
compared psychoanalysis, with regard to scientificity, to the physical science 
emerging from Galileo and repeated that the practice (therapy) and analytic 
technique (the analytic method) were authentic only because they were based 
on a scientific theory. Freud said and repeated that a practice and a tech- 
nique, even if fertile, would deserve the name “scientific” only if a theory 
granted them, not by simple declaration, but by rigorous foundation, the 
right to it. 

Lacan’s first word is to take that word literally and to draw the con- 
sequences, returning to Freud to seek out, discern, and delineate in him the 
theory from which all the rest emerged, the technique as much as the practice. 
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To return to Freud. Why this new return to sources? Lacan does not return 
to Freud like Husserl to Galileo or Thales, to grasp a birth at its birth—that 
is, to realize the religious philosophical prejudice regarding purity, which, 
like all water spurting into the light, is pure only at the very instant, at the 
pure instant, of its birth, at the pure passage from nonscience to science. 
For him, that passage is not pure but still impure. Purity comes after that 
passage; it is not in that residually “muddy” passage (the invisible mud of its 
past, suspended in the emergent water that feigns transparency—that is, 
innocence). To return to Freud means a return to the theory that is well 
established, well fixed, and well stabilized in Freud himself, to the mature, 
pondered, supported, verified theory, to the theory that is sufficiently 
advanced and settled within life (including practical life) to have built its 
home there, produced its method, and engendered its practice. The return to 
Freud is not a return to the birth of Freud but a return to his maturity. 
Freud’s youth, the moving passage from not-yet-science to science (the 
period of his relations with Charcot, Bernheim, Breuer, until the Studies 
on Hysteria [1895]) may interest us, to be sure, but for an entirely different 
reason, either as an example of the archaeology of a science or as the nega- 
tive index of nonmaturity, in which case we use it to date with certainty the 
maturity and its advent. The youth of a science is its maturity; before that 
age it is old, having the age of the prejudices on which it lives, like a child 
having the prejudices, and thus the age, of its parents. 

That a young and thus mature theory can fall back into childhood, that is, 
into the prejudices of its elders and their descendants, is something that the 
entire history of psychoanalysis proves. That is the profound meaning of the 
return to Freud that Lacan proclaimed. We have to return to Freud to return 
to the maturity of Freudian theory, not to its childhood, but to its mature 
age, which is its true youth—we have to come back to Freud beyond the 
theoretical infantilism, the lapse back into childhood, in which a whole (and 
above all American) sector of contemporary psychoanalysis delights in the 
advantages of its surrenders. 

This lapse back into childhood bears a name that phenomenologists will 
immediately understand: psychologism; alternatively, it bears another name 
that Marxists will immediately understand: pragmatism. The modern history 
of psychoanalysis illustrates Lacan’s judgment. Western reason (juridical, 
religious, moral, and political as well as scientific reason) in fact consented, 
after years of misprision, scorn, and insults—means, moreover, that are 
always available should the occasion demand it—to conclude a pact of 
peaceful coexistence with psychoanalysis only on the condition of annexing 
it to its own sciences or its own myths; to psychology, be it behaviorist 
(Dalbiez), phenomenological (Merleau-Ponty), or existentialist (Sartre); to a 
more or less Jacksonian neurobiology (Ey); to “sociology” of a “culturalist” 
or “anthropological” stripe (dominant in the United States: Kardiner, M. 
Mead, etc.); and to philosophy—compare the “existential psychoanalysis” 
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of Sartre, the “Daseinanalyse” of Binswanger, and so on. Psychoanalysts 
subscribed to those confusions, to that mythification of psychoanalysis, a 
discipline officially recognized at the cost of alliances and compromises 
sealed with imaginary lines of adoption but among very real powers, all too 
happy to emerge at last from their theoretical ghetto, to be “recognized” as 
full-fledged members of the great family of psychology, neurology, psych- 
iatry, medicine, sociology, anthropology, philosophy, all too happy to affix 
to their practical success the label of the “theoretical” recognition that at 
last conferred on them, after decades of insults and exile, a right to exist in 
the world: that of science, medicine, and philosophy. They had not been 
wary of the agreement’s suspicious cast, believing that the world was sur- 
rendering to their reason when in fact they themselves were surrendering, 
beneath the honors, to the reasons of that world, preferring its honors to its 
insults. 

In so doing they were forgetting that a science is one only if it can fully 
pretend to dispose of its own specific object—which is its and its alone—and 
not of the congruent portion of an object borrowed, conceded, or aban- 
doned by another science, of one of its “aspects,” of its residues, which can 
always be accommodated in a variety of dishes in its own way, once the boss 
has been sated. In point of fact, if all psychoanalysis can be reduced to the 
“behaviorist” or Pavlovian “conditioning” of early childhood; if it can be 
reduced to a dialectic of the stages that Freud described under the terms oral, 
anal, and genital and the terms /atency and puberty; if it can ultimately be 
reduced to the primal experience of the Hegelian struggle, the phenom- 
enological for the other, or the “abyss” of Heideggerian being; if all psy- 
choanalysis is no more than that art of accommodating the residues of 
neurology, biology, psychology, anthropology, and philosophy, what then 
remains to it as the specificity of its object, truly distinguishing it from those 
disciplines and making it a full-fledged science? 

It is at this point that Lacan intervenes to defend, against these “reduc- 
tions” and deviations currently dominating a large portion of the theoretical 
interpretations of analysis, its irreducibility, which is but the irreducibility of 
its object. That this defense requires an uncommon lucidity and firmness, 
able to repel all the assaults of devouring hospitality by the aforementioned 
disciplines, is something that will be doubted by no one who even once 
measures the need for (theoretical, moral, social, economic) security, that is, 
the disquiet of guilds (whose status is indissolubly scientific-professional- 
juridical-economic) threatened in their equilibrium and comfort by the 
appearance of a singular discipline that forces every individual to inquire of 
himself not only about his discipline but about his reasons for believing in it, 
that is, for doubting it; by the appearance of a science that, to the extent that 
one believes in it, risks broaching existing boundaries and thus of modifying 
the status quo of several disciplines. Whence the contained passion, the 
impassioned contention of Lacan’s language, which can live and survive only 
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in a state of alert and prepossession: the language of a man already besieged 
and condemned by the crushing strength of threatened structures and guilds 
to anticipate their blows, at least to feign returning them before they have 
been received, thus discouraging the adversary from crushing him under its 
own. Whence also the often paradoxical recourse to the support of phil- 
osophies entirely alien to his scientific undertaking (Hegel, Heidegger), as if 
to so many intimidating witnesses, thrown in the face of some in order to 
exact their respect, as if to so many witnesses of a possible objectivity, the 
natural ally of his thought, to reassure or teach the others. This recourse has 
been quasi-indispensable in sustaining a discourse addressed from within 
solely to physicians, and one would have to be equally ignorant both of the 
conceptual feebleness of medical studies in general and of the best phys- 
icians’ profound need for theory to condemn it without appeal. And since I 
am on the subject of his language, which for some accounts for all Lacan’s 
prestige (the “Gongora of psychoanalysis,” “Grand Dragon,” great offici- 
ator of an esoteric cult in which gesture, silence, and compunction can 
together compose the ritual of genuine communication—as well as of a very 
“Parisian” fascination) and for others (scientists or philosophers of the first 
rank) accounts for his “artifice,” his strangeness, and his “esoterism,” one 
can see that it is not unrelated to the conditions of the exercise of his 
pedagogy: having to teach the theory of the unconscious to doctors, analysts, 
or analysands, Lacan gives them, in the rhetoric of his speech, the mimed 
equivalent of the language of the unconscious, which, as all know, 1s in its 
ultimate essence “Witz,” pun, or metaphor, whether failed or successful, the 
equivalent of what they experience in their practice as either an analyst or a 
patient. 

It is enough to understand the ideological and pedagogical conditions of 
that language—that is, to take the distance of historical and theoretical 
“exteriority” in relation to its pedagogical “interiority”’—to discern its 
objective meaning and import and to recognize its fundamental purpose: to 
give Freud’s discovery theoretical concepts worthy of it by defining as rigor- 
ously as possible, today, the unconscious and its “laws,” which constitute its 
entire object. 


Il 


What is the object of psychoanalysis? It is that with which analytic 
technique has to deal in the analytic practice of therapy, that is, not the 
therapy itself, not that allegedly dual situation in which the first phenomen- 
ology or morality to come along can find the wherewithal to satisfy its 
need, but the “effects,” prolonged in the surviving adult, of the extraordin- 
ary adventure that, from birth to the liquidation of the Oedipus complex, 
transforms a small animal engendered by a man and. a woman into a little 
human child. 
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One of the “effects” of the becoming-human of the little biological being 
issuing from human childbirth is that there, in its place, is the object of 
psychoanalysis that bears the simple name of the unconscious. 

That this little biological being survives, and instead of surviving as a child 
of the woods become the charge of wolves or bears (there were some of 
these, who were displayed in the princely courts of the eighteenth century) 
survives as a human child (having escaped all the deaths of childhood, of 
which many are human deaths, deaths sanctioning a failure of humaniza- 
tion), is the ordeal that all men, as adults, have surmounted: they are, forever 
amnesiac, the witnesses and quite often the victims of that victory, bearing in 
the deafest—that is, at the most vocal—recess of themselves the wounds, 
infirmities, and aches of that fight for human life or death. Some, most, 
emerge more or less unscathed—or at least make a point, out loud, of mak- 
ing it known; many of those former combatants remain marked by the 
experience for life; certain among them will die from their combat a bit later, 
old wounds suddenly reopened in a psychotic explosion, in madness, in the 
ultimate compulsion of a “negative therapeutic reaction”; others, who are 
more numerous, will die as “normally” as could be, under a cloak of 
“organic” failure. Humanity inscribes only its official deaths on its war 
memorials, those who managed to die on time, that 1s, late, men in human 
wars, in which only human wolves and gods sacrifice and tear each other 
apart. Psychoanalysis, in its sole survivors, is concerned with a different 
struggle, in the sole war without memoirs or memorials, which humanity 
pretends never to have fought, the one it thinks it has always won in advance, 
quite simply because its very existence is a function of having survived it, of 
living and giving birth to itself as culture within human culture. This is a war 
that, at every instant, is waged in each of its offspring, who, projected, 
deformed, rejected, each for himself, in solitude and against death, have to 
undertake the long forced march that turns mammalian larvae into human 
children, that is, subjects. 

That the biologist will not find his affair in that object is certain; this 
business is not biological, since it 1s completely dominated, from the outset, 
by the obligatory constraint of the human order that every mother, beneath 
her maternal “love” or hatred, starting with the rhythm of feeding and train- 
ing, engraves in the little sexed human animal. That history, “sociology,” and 
anthropology will not find their affair in it is not at all astonishing, since they 
deal with society and thus with culture, that is, with what is no longer the 
little animal, who becomes human only for having traversed that infinite 
space that separates life from humanity, the biological from the historical, 
“nature” from “culture.” That psychology should lose itself in that object 1s 
not at all strange, since it believes that it is dealing, in its “object,” with some 
human “nature” or “nonnature,” with the genesis of the being identified and 
registered under the very auspices of culture (of the human), whereas the 
object of psychoanalysis is the absolute a priori question, whether to be born 
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or not to be [/e naitre ou n’étre pas), the aleatory abyss of the human itself in 
every child of man. Of course “philosophy” loses its bearings [repéres] and 
its haunts [repaires], since those singular origins would deprive it of the sole 
Origins to which it pays homage in its being: God, reason, consciousness, 
history, and culture. It will be suspected that the object of psychoanalysis 
may be specific and that the modality of its matter and the specificity of its 
“mechanisms” (to use a word of Freud’s) are of an entirely different order 
from the matter and the “mechanisms” that the biologist, the neurologist, 
the anthropologist, the sociologist, the psychologist, and the philosopher are 
impelled to know. It is enough to recognize that specificity, and thus the 
distinctness of the object underlying it, to recognize the radical right psycho- 
analysis has to the specificity of its concepts congruent with the specificity of 
its object: the unconscious and its effects. 


iil 


Lacan would not dispute that without the emergence of a new science, 
linguistics, his own attempt at theorization would have been impossible. So 
goes the history of sciences, in which a science often becomes one only 
through the recourse to and diversion of other sciences, not only sciences 
existing at the time of its baptism, but also some new science, a latecomer 
needing time to be born. The provisional opaqueness of the shadow that the 
energy physics model of Helmholtz and Maxwell casts over Freudian theory 
has been dispersed today by the light that structural linguistics casts on its 
object, permitting a beginning of comprehension of that object. Freud had 
already said that everything was dependent on language. Lacan specifies, 
“The discourse of the unconscious is structured like a language.” In his 
great first work, The Interpretation of Dreams, which is not anecdotal or 
superficial, as is often believed, but fundamental, Freud studied dreams’ 
“mechanisms” or “laws,” reducing their variants to two: displacement and 
condensation. Lacan recognized in these variants two essential figures 
designated by linguistics: metonymy and metaphor. Hence slips of the 
tongue, botched gestures, jokes, and symptoms became like the elements of 
the dream itself: signifiers inscribed in the chain of an unconscious discourse, 
silently (that is, deafeningly) duplicating, in the misprision of “repression,” 
the human subject’s chain of verbal discourse. Thus were we introduced to 
the paradox, formally familiar to linguistics, of a discourse both double and 
unitary, unconscious and verbal, having as its double field of deployment but 
a single field, with no beyond other than in itself: the field of the “signifying 
chain.” Thus it was that the most important attainments of Saussure and the 
linguistics emergent from him fully entered into the understanding of the 
process of the discourse of the unconscious as much as of the verbal 
discourse of the subject, and of their relation, that is, of their nonrelation 
identical to their relation, in brief, of their reduplication and disjuncture. 
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Thus it was that all the philosophical-idealist interpretations of the 
unconscious as a second consciousness, of the unconscious as bad faith 
(Sartre), of the unconscious as the cancerous survival of an archaic structure 
or nonsense (Merleau-Ponty), all the interpretations of the unconscious as a 
biological-archetypal “id” (Jung), became what they were, not the beginning 
of a theory, but nonexistent “theories,” ideological misunderstandings. 

What remained was to define (I am forced into the worst schematism, but 
can one avoid it in a few lines?) the meaning of the primacy of language’s 
formal structure and of its “mechanisms,” encountered in the practice of 
analytic interpretation, as itself a function of the ground of that practice: 
its object, that is, the present “effects” among its survivors of the forced 
“humanization” of the little human animal! into a man or a woman. In 
responding to that question, it is not enough simply to invoke the pragmatic 
primacy of language, which 1s the only object and means of analytic practice. 
Everything that occurs 1n therapy is indeed played out in language (including 
silence, its rhythms, its scansions). But it is imperative to show in principle 
why and how language’s empirical role in therapy, which is at once the raw 
material of analytic practice and the means of production of its effects (the 
transition, as Lacan puts it, from “empty speech” to “full speech”), is 
grounded in fact in analytic practice only because it is grounded in principle 
in its object, which in the last analysis grounds both that practice and its 
technique, and thus, since science is what we are dealing with, in the theory of 
its object. 

That is, no doubt, the most original part of Lacan’s work: his discovery. 
Lacan has shown that the passage from (in the limit case, pure) biological 
existence to human existence (the child of man) is effected under the Law of 
the Order that I will call the Law of Culture and that this Law of Culture can 
be conflated in its formal essence with the order of language. What is to be 
understood by this (initially) enigmatic formula? First, the entirety of the 
transition can be apprehended solely in terms of a recurrent language and 
designated by the language of the adult or the child in an analytic situation, 
designated, assigned, and localized under the law of language through which 
every human order, and thus every human role, is established. Then, within 
that assignment by the language of therapy surfaces the current and per- 
petuated presence of the absolute efficacy of the order in the very transition, 
of the Law of Culture in humanization. 

To indicate things in a few brief words, let me note to this end the two 
great phases of the transition: (1) the moment or phase of the pre-Oedipal 
dual relation, in which the child, dealing only with an alter ego, the mother, 
who scans his life with her presence (da) and absence (fort),’ lives this dual 
relation in the mode of the imaginary fascination of the ego, being himself 
that other, some other, every other, all the others of the primary narcissistic 
identification without ever being able to take, 1n relation to either other or 
self, the objectivizing distance of a third party; (2) the moment or phase of 
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the Oedipus complex, in which a ternary structure irrupts against the ground 
of the dual structure, when the third party (the father) combines as an 
intruder with the imaginary satisfaction of the dual fascination, overthrows 
its economy, shatters its fascinations, and introduces the child to what Lacan 
calls the Symbolic Order, that of the objectivizing language that will allow 
him finally to say “I,” “you,” “he,” or “she,” which will thus allow the little 
being to situate himself as a human child in a world of adult thirds. 

Two great moments, then: (1) that of the (pre-Oedipal) imaginary and (2) 
that of the symbolic (the Oedipus complex resolved), or to use a different 
language, that of objectivity recognized in its (symbolic) use but not yet 
known (the knowledge of objectivity arising at a different “age” and also 
from a quite different practice). 

Here is the crucial point that Lacan has illuminated: those two moments 
are dominated, governed, and marked by a single Law, that of the Symbolic. 
The moment of the imaginary itself, which for purposes of clarity I pre- 
sented a few lines earlier as preceding the symbolic and distinct from it—thus 
the first moment in which the child /ives its immediate relation with a human 
being (the mother) without recognizing it practically as the symbolic relation 
that it is (that is, as the relation of a small human child with a human 
mother)—is marked and structured in its dialectic by the very dialectic of the 
Symbolic Order, that is, of the human order, of the human norm (the norms 
of the temporal rhythms of feeding, hygiene, behavioral patterns, concrete 
attitudes of recognition—the acceptance and refusal, yes or no, addressed 
to the child being only the small change, the empirical modalities of that 
constitutive Order, the Order of the Law and the Right of attribution or 
exclusion), in the very form of the Order of the signifier, that 1s, in the form 
of an Order formally identical to the order of language.’ 

Where a superficial or tendentious reading of Freud saw childhood only as 
happy and without laws, the paradise of “polymorphous perversity,” a kind 
of state of nature scanned solely by stages of biological appearance and 
linked to the functional primacy of some part of the human body, the sites 
of “vital” (oral, anal, genital) needs,’ Lacan shows the effectiveness of the 
Order, of the Law, lying in wait, from before birth, for every infant to be born 
and seizing on him from his very first cry to assign him to his place and role 
and thus his forced destination. All the stages traversed by the infant are 
done so under the reign of the Law, of the code of human assignment, 
communication, and noncommunication; his “satisfactions” bear within 
them the indelible and constitutive mark of the Law, of the claim of the 
human Law, which, like all laws, is “ignored” by no one, above all by those 
ignorant of it, but can be circumvented or violated by anyone, above all by its 
purest adherents. That is why every reduction of childhood traumas to no 
more than biological “frustrations” is erroneous in principle, since the-Law 
concerning them, as a Law, sets aside all contents, exists and acts as a Law 
only by and within that exclusion, and the human infant receives and 
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submits to that rule with his first breath.° There begins and always already 
began, even without any living father, what is the effective presence of the 
Father (who 1s Law) and thus of the Order of the human signifier, that is, of 
the Law of Culture: the discourse, the absolute condition of all discourse, the 
discourse present on high, that is, absent in its abyss, in every verbal dis- 
course, the discourse of that Order, the discourse of the Other, of the great 
Third, who is that Order itself, the discourse of the unconscious. There we are 
given a conceptual hold on the unconscious, which is, in each human being, 
the absolute place in which his singular discourse seeks out its own site, seeks 
it, misses it, and, missing it, finds its own site, the very anchor of its site, in 
the imposition, imposture, complicity, and denial of its own imaginary 
fascinations. 

That in the Oedipus complex the gendered child becomes a sexual human 
child (man, woman) by putting his imaginary phantasms to the test of the 
Symbolic and ends up, if everything “goes right,” by becoming and accept- 
ing himself or herself for what he or she is: a little boy or girl among adults, 
having his or her child’s rights in this world of adults and possessing, like 
every child, full right to one day become “like daddy,” that is, a masculine 
human being having a wife (and no longer merely a mother), or “like 
mommy,” that is, a feminine human being having a husband (and not merely 
a father)—that is but the end of the long forced march toward human 
childhood. 

That in this ultimate drama all is played out in the matter of a previously 
formed language that, in the Oedipal phase, is entirely centered on and struc- 
tured around the signifier phallus, the emblem of the Father, right, and the 
Law, the phantasmatic image of all Right, may seem surprising or arbitrary, 
but all psychoanalysts attest to it as a fact of experience. 

The last phase of the Oedipus complex, “castration,” conveys an idea of 
this. When the little boy lives and resolves the tragic and beneficent situation 
of castration, he accepts not having the same right (phallus) as his father, in 
particular, not having the father’s right over the mother, who then reveals 
herself to be endowed with an intolerable status of double use, mother for 
the little boy and wife for the father; he gains in the process the assurance of 
one day having, later on, when he will have become an adult, the right that is 
then refused him for lack of “means.” He has only a minuscule right that will 
become big if he himself succeeds in becoming big, having “minded his p’s 
and q’s” well. When for her part the little girl lives and assumes the tragic 
and beneficent situation of castration, she accepts not having the same right 
as her mother, that is, not yet being a woman, as her mother is. But she gains 
in the process, on the other hand, her own small right, that of a little girl, and 
the promise of a large right, the full right of a woman, when she will have 
become an adult, if she succeeds in growing up, by accepting the Law of 
Human Order, that is, submitting to it, if need be, to circumvent it—by not 
minding her p’s and q’s well. 
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In any event, be it in the moment of dual fascination of the Imaginary (1) 
or in the (Oedipal) moment of the lived recognition of insertion into the 
symbolic Order (2), the entire dialectic of the passage is marked in its final 
essence by the seal of the human Order, the Symbolic, whose formal laws— 
that is, whose formal concept—are furnished to us by linguistics. 

Psychoanalytic theory thus can give us what makes any science not pure 
speculation but a science: the definition of the formal essence of its object, 
the condition of possibility of every practical and technical application to its 
concrete objects themselves. Thus psychoanalytic theory escapes the classic 
idealist antinomies formulated, for example, by Politzer when that author, 
demanding of psychoanalysis (whose revolutionary theoretical import he 
was the first, in France, to grasp) that it be a science of the “concrete,” a true 
“concrete psychology,” reproached it for its abstractions: the unconscious, 
the Oedipus complex, the castration complex, and so on. How can psycho- 
analysis claim to be the science of the concrete that 1t would and could be, 
Politzer asked, if it persists in abstractions that are but the “concrete” alien- 
ated in an abstract and metaphysical psychology? How might one join up 
with the “concrete” starting from such abstractions, from the abstract? In 
fact, no science can do without abstraction, even when it 1s dealing in its 
“practice” (which is not, observe carefully, the theoretical practice of that 
science but the practice of its concrete application) solely with those singular 
and unique variations constituted by the “dramas” of individuals. As Lacan 
thinks them in Freud—and Lacan does not think anything other than 
Freud’s concepts, endowing them with the form of our scientificity, the only 
scientificity that there is—the “abstractions” of psychoanalysis are indeed 
the authentic scientific concepts of their object, to the extent that insofar as 
they are the concepts of their object, they contain in themselves the index, 
the measure, and the ground of the necessity of their abstraction, that is, the 
very measure of their relation to the “concrete” and thus their own relation 
to the concreteness of their application, commonly known, as analytic prac- 
tice (therapy). 

Thus the Oedipus complex is not a hidden “meaning,” which would be 
lacking only in consciousness or speech. The Oedipus complex is not a struc- 
ture buried in the past that can always be restructured or transcended by 
“reactivating its meaning”; the Oedipus complex is the dramatic structure, 
the “theatrical machine,”’ imposed by the Law of Culture on every involun- 
tary and constrained candidate to humanity, a structure containing in itself 
not only the possibility but the necessity of the concrete variations in which 
it exists, for every individual who manages to reach its threshold, live it, and 
survive it. In its application, which is known as its practice (therapy), psy- 
choanalysis works on the concrete “effects”® of those variations, that is, on 
the modality of the specific and absolutely idiosyncratic nodality in which 
the passing of the Oedipal phase was and is broached, traversed, and par- 
tially botched or eluded by this or that individual. These variations can be 
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thought and known in their very essence, from within the structure of the 
Oedipal invariant, precisely because the entire transition was marked, from 
its inception in fascination, in its most “aberrant” forms as in its most “nor- 
mal” forms, by the Law of that structure, the ultimate form of the access to 
the Symbolic under the very Law of the Symbolic. 

I know that these brief indications not only will appear but in fact are 
summary and schematic and that a number of notions invoked or advanced 
here would require long developments to be justified or well founded. Even 
when illuminated in their foundation, and in the relations they maintain with 
the whole set of notions supporting them, even when related to the letter of 
Freud’s analyses, they in turn pose problems: not only problems of con- 
ceptual formation, definition, and clarification but genuine new problems, 
necessarily produced by the development of the effort of theorization just 
discussed. For example, how is one to think rigorously the relation between 
first, the formal structure of language, the absolute condition of possibility 
of the existence and understanding of the unconscious, second, the concrete 
structures of kinship, and finally, the concrete ideological formations in 
which the specific functions (paternity, maternity, childhood) implied in the 
structures of kinship are experienced? Is it conceivable that the historical 
variation of those latter structures (kinship and ideology) might palpably 
affect one or another aspect of the instances that Freud isolated? Another 
question: to what extent can Freud’s discovery, thought through in its 
rationality, by virtue of the simple definition of 1ts object and of its site, 
reverberate through the other disciplines from which it distinguishes itself 
(such as psychology, psychosociology, sociology) and provoke in them ques- 
tions about the (occasionally problematic) status of their object? Finally, a 
last question among so many others: what are the relations existing between 
analytic theory and (1) its historical conditions of emergence and (2) its 
social conditions of application? 

(1) Who, then, was Freud, to have been able, simultaneously, to found 
analytic theory and to inaugurate, as Analyst No. 1, as the self-analyzed, 
primal father, the long line of practitioners who invoke him? (2) Who, 
then, are psychoanalysts to accept, simultaneously (and as naturally as can 
be), Freudian theory, the didactic tradition deriving from Freud, and the 
economic and social conditions (the social status of their “societies,” 
which is closely tied to the status of the medical corporation or guild) in 
which they practice? To what extent do the historical origins and the 
socioeconomic conditions of the exercise of psychoanalysis reverberate 
through analytic technique and theory? To what extent, above all, since 
such is indeed the state of affairs, does the theoretical silence of psycho- 
analysts about these problems, the theoretical repression that these prob- 
lems encounter in the analytic world, affect both analytic theory and 
analytic technique in their very content? Is not the eternal question of the 
“end of analysis,” among other things, related to that repression, that is, to 
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the failure to think those problems, which would be the stuff of an epi- 
stemological history of psychoanalysis and a social (and ideological) 
history of the analytic world? 

Such are a number of genuine and truly open problems that henceforth 
constitute as many fields of research. It is not impossible that certain notions 
will emerge, in the near future, transformed by that ordeal. 

That ordeal, at bottom, is the one to which Freud, in his own domain, 
submitted a certain traditional, juridical, moral, and philosophical (that is, in 
the last analysis, ideological) image of “man,” of the human “subject.” It 
was not in vain that Freud at times compared the critical repercussions of his 
discovery with the upheavals of the Copernican revolution. Since Coperni- 
cus, we have known that the earth is not the “center” of the universe. Since 
Marx, we have known that the human subject, the economic, political, or 
philosophical ego, is not the “center” of history—we have even known, 
against the philosophers of the Enlightenment and against Hegel, that his- 
tory has no “center” but possesses a structure that has a necessary “center” 
solely in ideological misprision. Freud in turn reveals to us that the real 
subject, the individual in his singular essence, does not have the form of a 
self centered in an “ego,” “consciousness,” or “existence”—be it the exist- 
ence of the for-itself, the body proper, or “behavior”—that the human sub- 
ject is decentered, constituted by a structure that, too, has a “center” solely in 
the imaginary misprision of the “ego,” that is, in the ideological formations 
in which it “recognizes” itself. 

Whereby, it will have been noted, there is opened to us one of the paths 
by which we will perhaps one day attain a better understanding of that 
structure of misprision which is of crucial interest to all investigations of 
ideology.” 


Appendix: note to the English edition of “Freud and Lacan” 


At our request, Louis Althusser has agreed to let us reproduce the following 
article (“Freud and Lacan], which was written in 1964 and published in the 
French Communist Party [PCF] journal, La Nouvelle Critique. 

Louis Althusser himself reckons that “there is a danger that this text will 
be misunderstood, unless it is taken for what it then objectively was: a philo- 
sophical intervention urging members of the PCF to recognize the scientificity 
of psychoanalysis, of Freud’s work, and the importance of Lacan’s inter- 
pretation of it. Hence it was polemical, for psychoanalysis had been officially 
condemned in the 1950s as ‘a reactionary ideology,’ and despite some modi- 
fication, this condemnation still dominated the situation when I wrote this 
article. This exceptional situation must be taken into account when the 
meaning of my interpretation is assessed today.” 

Louis Althusser would also like to warn English readers that his article 
contains theses that must “either be corrected or expanded.” 
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In particular, in the article Lacan’s theory is presented in terms 
that, despite all precautions, have “culturalist” overtones (whereas 
Lacan’s theory is profoundly anticulturalist). 

On the other hand, the suggestions at the end of the article are 
correct and deserve a more extended treatment, that is, the discus- 
sions of the forms of familial ideology and the crucial role they play 
in initiating the functioning of the instance that Freud called “the 
unconscious” but that should be renamed as soon as a better term is 
found. 

This mention of the forms of familial ideology (the ideology of 
paternity-maternity-conjugality-infancy and their interactions) is 
crucial, for it implies the following conclusion—which Lacan could 
not express, given his theoretical formation—that is, that no theory of 
psychoanalysis can be produced without basing it in historical material- 
ism (on which the theory of the formations of familial ideology 
depends, in the last instance). 

Letter from Louis Althusser to Ben Brewster 
February 21, 1969 


Notes 


Cf. “Philosophie et sciences humaines,” Revue de l’enseignement philosophique 5 
(June-July 1963): 7 and 11, n. 14: “Marx based his theory on the rejection of the 
myth of ‘homo economicus’; Freud based his theory on the rejection of the myth of 
‘homo psychologicus.’ Lacan has seen and understood Freud’s liberating break. He 
has understood it in the full sense of the word, taking it in the literality of its rigor 
and forcing it to produce, without concession or compromise; its full consequences. 
Like anyone else, he may err in details—indeed, in the choice of his philosophical 
bearings—but we owe him the essential.” 


2 The most threatening temptations are represented by philosophy (which 


oe) 


deliberately reduces all psychoanalysis to the dual experience of therapy and 
finds in it the wherewithal to “verify” the themes of phenomenological inter- 
subjectivity, existence as project, or more generally, personalism); by psychology, 
which annexes most of the categories of psychoanalysis as so many attributes of 
the “subject,” which plainly is not a category that it finds at all troubling; finally, 
by sociology, which, coming to the assistance of psychology, supplies the 
wherewithal to give the “reality principle” its objective content (social and familial 
imperatives), which the “subject” has but to “internalize” to be armed with a 
“superego” and its corresponding categories. Subordinated in that manner to 
psychology and sociology, psychoanalysis is most often reduced to a technique 
of “emotional” or “affective” readaptation, to a retraining of the “relational 
function,” neither of which has anything to do with its real object—but both 
of which unfortunately respond to a strong and (in addition) highly ten- 
dentious demand in the contemporary world. It is as a result of that bias that 
psychoanalysis has become a common object of consumption in culture (i.e., 
ideology). 

These are the two German expressions, made famous by Freud, with which a small 
child he was observing designated the appearance and disappearance of his mother 
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through the manipulation of a commonplace object that “represented” her: “here!” 
“gone!” It was a spool. 

4 Formally. For the Law of Culture, whose first form is language, is not exhausted by 
language; it has as contents actual kinship structures and the determined ideo- 
logical formations through which the individuals inscribed in those structures live 
their function. It is not enough to know that the Western family is patriarchal and 
exogamous (kinship structure); one also must elucidate the ideological formations 
that govern conjugality, paternity, maternity, and childhood; what is it “to be a 
husband,” “to be a father,” “to be a mother” in our present world? A great deal of 
investigation remains to be accomplished concerning those specific ideological 
formations. 

5 A certain neurobiology and a certain psychology were quite gratified to discover in 
Freud a theory of “stages” that they did not hesitate to translate directly and 
exhaustively into a theory of (either neurobiological or bioneuropsychological) 
“phased maturation”—mechanically attributing to neurobiological maturation the 
role of an “essence” of which the Freudian “stages” would be the pure and simple 
“phenomena.” This perspective is but a reissuing of the old mechanist parallelism. 

6 One would risk misconstruing the theoretical bearing of that formal condition if 
one opposed to it the biological appearance of the concepts (libido, affects, drives, 
desire) in which Freud thought the “content” of the unconscious—for example, 
when he says that the dream is the “plenitude of desire” (Wunscherfiillung). It is in 
the same manner that Lacan wants to bring man back to the “language of his 
unconscious desire.” It is, however, on the basis of that formal condition that these 
(apparently biological) concepts take on their authentic meaning, that this meaning 
can be assigned and thought, and that a technique of therapy can be defined and 
applied. Desire, a fundamental category of the unconscious, is understandable in its 
specificity only as the idiosyncratic meaning of the discourse of the human subject’s 
unconscious: the meaning that emerges in and through the “play” of the signifying 
chain of which the discourse of the unconscious is composed. As such, “desire” is 
marked by the structure that commands human development. As such, desire is 
radically distinct from organic “need,” which is biological in essence. Between 
organic need and unconscious desire, there is no essential continuity—any more 
than there exists an essential continuity between the biological existence of man and 
his historical existence. Desire is determined in its equivocal being (its lack in being, 
Lacan says) by the structure of the order imposing on it its mark and consigning it 
to an existence without place, the existence of repression, to its resources and its 
disappointments. One does not gain access to the specific reality of desire by start- 
ing from organic need, any more than one gains access to the specific reality of 
historical existence by starting from the biological existence of “man.” On the 
contrary, just as it is the categories of history that allow one to define the specificity 
of the historical existence of man, including such apparently purely biological 
determinations as his “needs” or demographic phenomena, by distinguishing his 
historical existence from a purely biological existence, so the essential categories of 
the unconscious are what allow one to apprehend and define the very meaning of 
desire by distinguishing it from the biological realities underlying it (exactly as 
biological existence underlies and supports historical existence) but without either 
constituting it or determining it. 

7 Lacan’s expressions (“machine”), adapting Freud (“ein anderes Schauspiel .. 
Schauplatz”). From Politzer, who speaks of “drama,” to Freud and Lacan. who 
speak of theater, stage, staging, machinery, the theatrical genre, director, and so on, 
there is all the distance separating the spectator, who takes himself for the theater, 
from the theater itself. 
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8 If one understands the term effect in the context of a classical theory of causality, 
one will think it in terms of the actual presence of the cause in its effect (cf. 
Spinoza). 

9 Bibliographical study note: Lacan’s work, which is at present dispersed in numer- 
ous collective publications, can be approached most easily in the following order: 


1, 
2. 
3. 


aS 


“Les Complexes familiaux en pathologie,” in La Vie mentale, vol. 8 of 
Encyclopédie francaise, ed, de Monzie (Paris: Larousse, 1938). 
“La Causalité psychique” in L. Bonnaté, H. Ey, et al., Le Probleme de la 
psychogenése des névroses et des psychoses (Desclée de Brouwer, 1950), 123-65. 
“Le Stade du miroir comme formateur de la fonction du jeu,” Revue francaise 
de psychanalyse 13, no. 4 (1949): 449-55 
“La Chose freudienne,” Evolution psychiatrique 1 (1956): 225-52. 
“Les Formations de I’inconscient (Seminar 57-58),” Bulletin de psychologie 
11 (1957-58): 4-5; 12 (1958-59): 2-4. 
“Les Relations d’object et les structures freudiennes (Seminar 56—57),” 
Bulletin de psychologie 10 (1956-57): 7, 10, 12, 14. 
“Le Désir et son interprétation (Seminar 58-59),” Bulletin de psychologie 
13 (Jan. 1959-60): 5-6. 
The seven issues of the journal La Psychanalyse (pUF) and in particular 
Lacan’s presentation and interventions at the Rome Congress (vol. 1 [1956]: 
81-166) (Lacan’s presentation: “La Parole et le language en psychanalyse”). 
The two texts in no. 6 (“Remarques sur le rapport de D. Lagache: La 
Direction de la cure” [1961]: 111-47). 
The text in no. 3 (“L’Instance de la lettre dans l’inconscient” [1957]: 47-81). 
The text in no. 6 (“Sur les psychoses”), etc. 
Among the texts published by students of Lacan or influenced by his teach- 
ing, the reader is advised to start with S. Leclaire’s articles in La Psychanalyse; 
the article by S. Leclaire and J. Laplanche on the unconscious (Temps mod- 
ernes, July 1961); J.-B. Letévre-Pontalis’s articles on Freud today (Temps 
modernes, nos. 124, 125, 126 [1956]); J. Laplanche’s work on Hodlderlin 
(Holderlin et la question du pére [Paris: puF, 1961]); Maud Mannoni’s book 
L’Enfant arriéré et sa mére (Paris: Seuil, 1964) (English translation by A. M. 
Sheridan Smith, The Backward Child and His Mother [New York: Pantheon, 
1972)). 
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“I SHALL BE WITH YOU ON YOUR 
WEDDING-NIGHT” 


Lacan and the uncanny 
Mladen Dolar 


Source: October 58 (Fall 1991). 5-23. 


The dimension of the uncanny, introduced by Freud in his famous paper, 
is located at the very core of psychoanalysis.’ It is the dimension where all 
the concepts of psychoanalysis come together, where its diverse lines of 
argument form a knot. The uncanny provides a clue to the basic project of 
psychoanalysis. And yet Freud appears to be somewhat at a loss about how 
to make use of this clue. Although he enumerates a number of instances 
of the uncanny, giving an array of examples embellished with theoretical 
reflections, he leaves us in the end with only a sketch or a prolegomenon to a 
theory of the uncanny. Exactly how the different pieces fit together remains 
unclear. 


The extimate 


Freud starts off with a lengthy linguistic discussion of the German term das 
Unheimliche. It was fortunate for Freud that such a paradoxical word existed 
in the German language, and perhaps it gave him the idea for the paper in the 
first place. The word is the standard German negation of heimlich and is thus 
supposed to be its opposite. But it turns out that it is actually directly implied 
by heimlich, which means familiar, homely, cozy, intimate, “arousing a sense 
of agreeable restfulness and security as in one within the four walls of his 
house”; by extension, what is familiar and securely tucked away is also hid- 
den, concealed from the outside, secret, “kept from sight ... withheld from 
others”; and by a further extension, what is hidden and secret is also threat- 
ening, fearful, occult, “uncomfortable, uneasy, gloomy, dismal . . . ghastly”’— 
that is, unheimlich uncanny.’ There is a point where the two meanings directly 
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coincide and become undistinguishable, and the negation does not count— 
as indeed it does not count in the unconscious.’ The English translation, 
“the uncanny,” largely retains the essential ambiguity of the German term, 
but French doesn’t possess an equivalent, /’inquiétante étrangeté being the 
standard translation. So Lacan had to invent one, extimité. 

This term aims directly at the essential dimension of psychoanalysis. 
Putting this simply, one could say that traditional thought consisted of the 
constant effort to draw a clear line between the interior and the exterior. All 
the great philosophical conceptual pairs—essence/appearance, mind/body, 
subject/object, spirit/matter, etc.—can be seen as just so many transcriptions 
of the division between interiority and exteriority. Now the dimension of 
extimité blurs this line. It points neither to the interior nor to the exterior, but 
is located there where the most intimate interiority coincides with the exter- 
ior and becomes threatening, provoking horror and anxiety. The extimate is 
simultaneously the intimate kernel and the foreign body; in a word, it is 
unheimlich. Freud writes, “the uncanny is that class of the frightening which 
leads back to what is known of old and long familiar.”* And it is this very 
dimension beyond the division into “psychic” and “real” that deserves to be 
called the real in the Lacanian sense. 

Freud then proceeds in an “inductive” way, somewhat haphazardly 
enumerating different instances of this strange dimension—the paradoxical 
realm between the living and the dead (what Lacan will later call the area 
“between two deaths”); the anxiety provoked by the double, the point where 
narcissism becomes unbearable; “the evil eye” and the dimension of the 
gaze; the series of coincidences that suddenly bear a fateful meaning (where 
the real, so to speak, begins to speak); cut off limbs; etc. It is obvious that the 
different cases have a simple Lacanian common denominator which is the 
irruption of the real into “homely,” commonly accepted reality. We can 
speak of the emergence of something that shatters well-known divisions 
and which cannot be situated within them. (This holds not only for the clas- 
sical divisions subject/object, interior/exterior, etc., but also for the “early” 
Lacanian division symbolic/imaginary.) The status both of the subject and 
of “objective reality” is thus put into question. 

In dealing with the different instances, Freud 1s gradually forced to use the 
entire panoply of psychoanalytic concepts: castration complex, Oedipus, 
(primary) narcissism, compulsion to repeat, death drive, repression, anxiety, 
psychosis, etc. They all seem to converge on “the uncanny.” One could sim- 
ply say that it is the pivotal point around which psychoanalytic concepts 
revolve, the point that Lacan calls object small a and which he himself 
considered his most important contribution to psychoanalysis. 

It seems that Freud speaks about a “universal” of human experience 
when he speaks of the uncanny, yet his own examples tacitly point to its 
location in a specific historical conjuncture, to the particular historical rup- 
ture brought about by the Enlightenment. There is a specific dimension of 
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the uncanny that emerges with modernity. What I am interested in is not the 
uncanny as such, but the uncanny that is closely linked with the advent of 
modernity and which constantly haunts it from the inside. To put it simply, 
in premodern societies the dimension of the uncanny was largely covered 
(and veiled) by the area of the sacred and untouchable. It was assigned to a 
religiously and socially sanctioned place in the symbolic from which the 
structure of power, sovereignty, and a hierarchy of values emanated. With 
the triumph of the Enlightenment, this privileged and excluded place (the 
exclusion that founded society) was no more. That is to say that the 
uncanny became unplaceable; it became uncanny in the strict sense. Popular 
culture, always extremely sensitive to the historical shifts, took successful 
hold of it—witness the immense popularity of Gothic fiction and its 
romantic aftermath.” It has often been pointed out that the Gothic novel 
was being written at the same time as the French Revolution. There was an 
irruption of the uncanny strictly parallel with bourgeois (and industrial) 
revolutions and the rise of scientific rationality—and, one might add, with 
the Kantian establishment of transcendental subjectivity, of which the 
uncanny presents the surprising counterpart.° Ghosts, vampires, monsters, 
the undead dead, etc., flourish in an era when you might expect them to be 
dead and buried, without a place. They are something brought about by 
modernity itself. 

Freud, in his paper, gives a somewhat misleading impression when he says 
that the uncanny is the return of something long surmounted, discarded, and 
superseded in the past. Just as Lacan has argued that the subject of psycho- 
analysis is the subject of modernity based in the Cartesian cogito and 
unthinkable without the Kantian turn, so one has to extend the argument 
to the realm of the object, the object a. It, too, is most intimately linked 
with and produced by the rise of modernity. What seems to be a leftover is 
actually a product of modernity, its counterpart. 


The quadruple 


Let us see how the Lacanian “simplification”’—the introduction of a 
common pivotal point—affects Freud’s formulations on the uncanny. Freud 
takes as the paradigmatic case the well-known short story “The Sand-Man” 
by E. T. A. Hoffmann, an example suggested by Jentsch and which serves 
Freud’s purpose very well. Freud’s account of the story hinges upon two 
relations: the one between the student Nathaniel, the hero of the story, and 
Olympia, the young girl of angelic beauty who turns out to be a doll, an 
automaton; the other between the Sand-Man figure, in his various guises 
as the lawyer Coppelius, the optician Coppola, and the Father (later partly 
substituted by Professor Spalanzani).’ One is tempted to place the four char- 
acters on the two intersecting diagonals of the sort of L-scheme proposed by 
Lacan: 
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The Sand-Man Olympia 


Nathaniel Father 


Of course this diagram doesn’t correspond at all to Lacan’s original inten- 
tion and illustrates a different point. The L-scheme was introduced in order 
to situate the imaginary ego produced by the mirror phase in relation to the 
symbolic, to the Other of the symbolic order, and to a subject that is not an 
ego. So the entire tension of Lacan’s diagram, the drama it represents, is 
between the imaginary and the symbolic diagonals. In our case, both the 
“imaginary” line (Nathaniel-Olympia) and the “symbolic” one are haunted 
by the intrusion of the real, the dimension that was not yet elaborated in 
early Lacan and had no assigned place in the L-scheme, or which was present 
there only in an implicit way. With its introduction, both diagonals become 
troubled and presage a disaster. 

Nathaniel falls madly in love with this beautiful girl who seems remarkably 
silent and reticent. It is true that she dances and she sings (as one can hear in 
Offenbach’s Hoffmann’s Tales), but in a very mechanical way, keeping her 
beat too accurately. Her vocabulary is rather limited; she only exclaims “Oh! 
oh!” from time to time and says “Good night, love!” at the end of long 
conversations in which he is the only speaker. Her eyes gaze into emptiness 
for hours on end. Nathaniel never tires of watching her through his spy glass, 
and this is sufficient for bringing about the folly of love: “She says but a few 
words, that is true,” remarks Nathaniel, “but these few words appear as genu- 
ine hieroglyphs of an inner world full of love and a higher knowledge of the 
spiritual life in contemplation of the eternal Beyond.” “Oh you glorious, 
profound nature, only you, you alone understand me completely!”® A blank 
screen, empty eyes, and an “Oh!”: it is enough to drive anybody crazy with 
love. There is a strange reversal in this situation: the problem is not simply 
that Olympia turns out to be an automaton (contrived by the Sand-Man 
figure Coppola, who contributed the eyes, and Spalanzani, who took care of 
the mechanism) and is thus in the uncanny area between the living and the 
dead; it is that Nathaniel strangely reacts in a mechanical way. His love for an 
automaton 1s itself automatic; his fiery feelings are mechanically produced 
(“his senseless obsessive [zwanghafte, compulsory] love for Olympia,” says 
Freud).’ It takes so little to set up that blank screen from which he only 
receives his own message. The question arises as to who is the real auto- 
mation in the situation, for the appearance of the automaton calls for an 
automatic response, it entails an automatic subjectivation. 

Hoffmann’s ironical twist, the social parody implied in the episode, high- 
lights the role socially assigned to the woman: it is enough to be there, at the 
appropriate place, at the most to utter an “Oh!” at the appropriate time, to 
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produce that specter of The Woman, that figure of the Other. The mechan- 
ical doll only highlights the mechanical character of “intersubjective” 
relations. It is the character exploited by the position of the analyst: the 
analyst, too, utters at-the most an “Oh!” here and there (and perhaps a 
“Good night, love!”); he makes himself an automation in order to give rise to 
the dimension of the Other, the real interlocutor of the patient’s “mono- 
logue,” and also in order to produce that strange kind of love, perhaps love 
in its strictest and purest sense, which is transference love. Nathaniel’s 
lengthy conversations with Olympia prefigure the analytic session. 

But Olympia is both the Other to whom Nathaniel addresses his love and 
his amatory discourse (like the Lady of courtly love) and his narcissistic 
supplement (love can after all be seen as the attempt to make the Other the 
same, to reconcile it with narcissism). Like him, she is in the position 
of a child toward the father figures: “Her fathers, Spalanzani and Coppola, 
are ... nothing but new editions, reincarnations of Nathaniel’s pair of 
fathers.”!° She is his sister-image, the realization of his essential ambivalence 
in relation to the father figure—the attempt to identify with the father on one 
hand, and to make oneself an object for him, to offer oneself as the object of 
his love on the other (what Freud calls the “feminine attitude”): “Olympia is, 
as it were, a dissociated complex of Nathaniel’s which confronts him as a 
person.” She is his “better half,” the missing half that could make him 
whole, but which turns out to be the materialized, emancipated death drive. 
She presents the point where the narcissistic complement turns lethal, where 
the imaginary stumbles on the real. 

Olympia’s position is conditioned by the tension of the second diagonal 
that connects the two father figures, the father and the Sand-Man. The threat 
of a loss of sight, the menace to one’s eyes, which is the red thread of the 
story and for Freud the main source of its uncanny character, is immediately 
connected with the castration complex, the threat of the loss of what is most 
valuable. Hoffmann’s story treats this complex in the simplest and most 
classical way, with the duplication of father figures. The father is split into 
the good father, the protector and the bearer of the universal Law, and the 
bad father, the castrater, the menacing and jealous figure that evokes the 
father of the primal horde, the father linked with terrible jouissance. The 
good father protects Nathaniel’s eyes; the bad one threatens with blinding. 
The good father is killed by the bad one, who takes the blame for it, thus 
resolving in a simple way the essential ambivalence toward the father, the 
subject’s love for him and his death-wish against him. But the tension 
between the two fathers 1s irresolvable: behind the father who is the bearer of 
the Law, and as such reduced to the “Name-of-the-Father” (i.e., the dead 
father), there is the horrible castrating figure that Lacan has called the 
“father-jouissance,” the father who wouldn’t die and who comes to haunt 
the Law (and actually endows it with its effectiveness). The Sand-Man is the 
bearer of this terrible and lethal jouissance. 
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For Freud, the uncanny effect depends on castration, which also links 
together the two diagonals and centers them on the relation to the object. 
The Sand-Man as the castrating figure and the figure of jouissance “always 
appears as the disturber of love [Stérer der Liebe].” He is the intruder who 
always emerges at the moment when the subject comes close to fulfilling a 
“sexual relation,” to find his imaginary supplement and become a “whole.””” 
It is because of the appearance of the father-jouissance on the symbolic 
diagonal that the completion fails on the imaginary one. One could say that 
in this first approach, the uncanny is precisely what bars the sexual relation; 
it is the dimension that prevents us from finding our Platonian missing halves 
and hence imaginary completion; it is the dimension that blocks the fulfill- 
ment of our subjectivity. The objectal dimension at one and the same time 
opens the threat of castration and comes to fill the gap of castration. The 
uncanny emerges as a reality, but one which has its only substance in a 
positivization of negativity, a negative existence, castration. The positive 
presence of the objectal dimension is the “positive expression” of what 
Lacan, in one of his most famous dictums, has called the absence of sexual 
relation (“J/ n’y a pas de rapport sexuel’). 


The double 


The dimension of the double, another source of the uncanny, simplifies the 
quadruple scheme of the Sand-Man into a dual relation where the tension 
appears between the subject and his double. Freud dwells on the omnipres- 
ence, the obsession with the theme of the double in Hoffmann’s work, 
and mentions the then-recent example of Stellan Rye’s film Der Student von 
Prag. The exhaustive studies by Otto Rank and more recently by Karl Miller 
have shown the very extensive use of this motive in literature (and else- 
where), particularly its incredible proliferation in the romantic era.'” The 
authors range (apart from Hoffmann) from Chamisso (Peter Schlemihl), the 
Gothic novel, Andersen, Lenau, Goethe, Jean Paul, Hogg, Heine, Musset, 
Maupassant, Wilde, etc., to Poe (William Wilson) and Dostoyevsky 
(Golyadkin). 

There are some simple structural features of these stories that can them- 
selves have a number of complex ramifications with different outcomes. The 
subject is confronted with his double, the very image of himself (that can go 
along with the disappearance, or trading off, of his mirror image or his 
shadow), and this crumbling of the subject’s accustomed reality, this shatter- 
ing of the bases of his world, produces a terrible anxiety.'* Usually only the 
subject can see his own double, who takes care to appear only in private, or 
for the subject alone. The double produces two seemingly contradictory 
effects: he arranges things so that they turn out badly for the subject, he 
turns up at the most inappropriate moments, he dooms him to failure; and 
he realizes the subject’s hidden or repressed desires so that he does things he 
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would never dare to do or that his conscience wouldn’t let him do. In the end, 
the relation gets so unbearable that the subject, in a final showdown, kills his 
double, unaware that his only substance and his very being were concen- 
trated in his double. So in killing him he kills himself. “You have conquered, 
and I yield,” says Wilson’s double in Poe’s story. “Yet hence forward art thou 
also dead—dead to the World, to Heaven, and to Hope! In me didst thou 
exist—and, in my death, see by this image, which is thine own, how utterly 
thou hast murdered thyself.”’” As a rule, all these stories finish badly: the 
moment one encounters one’s double, one is headed for disaster; there seems 
to be no way out. (In clinical cases of autoscopia—meeting or seeing one’s 
double—the prognosis is also rather bad and the outcome is likely to be 
tragic.)'° 

Otto Rank gives an extensive account of the theme of the double in differ- 
ent mythologies and superstitions.’ For all of them the shadow and the 
mirror image are the obvious analogues of the body, its immaterial doubles, 
and thus the best means to represent the soul. The shadow and the mirror 
image survive the body due to their immateriality—so it is that reflections 
constitute our essential selves.'* The image is more fundamental than its 
owner: it institutes his substance, his essential being, his “soul”; it is his most 
valuable part; it makes him a human being.” It is his immortal part, his 
protection against death. 

In a way, psychoanalysis would agree. After all, this is what Lacan’s theory 
of the mirror-phase aims at: it is only by virtue of one’s mirror reflection 
that one can become endowed with an ego, establish oneself as an “I.” My 
“ego-identity” comes from my double. But the trouble with the double 
springs from the fact that he seems to stand for all three instances of Freud’s 
“second topic”: he constitutes the essential part of the ego; he carries out the 
repressed desires springing from the Id; and he also, with a malevolence 
typical of the superego, prevents the subject from carrying out his desires— 
all at one and the same time. So how do the three instances fit together? 

There is a moment in the legend of Narcissus when the blind seer Tiresias, 
makes a prophecy to the beautiful boy’s mother: “Narcissus will live to a 
ripe old age, provided that he never knows himself.” The prophecy seems 
directly to contradict the old philosophical dictum “Know thyself!” Instead, 
for Tiresias, an essential ignorance appears as the condition of a long and 
happy life. In fact, Narcissus will come to know himself, will prefer the philo- 
sophical maxim to the prophet’s offer, and that knowledge will be fateful for 
him. The legend foretells of the loss that is always already implied by the 
minimal narcissistic mechanism presented by the mirror phase. 

To put it simply: when I recognize myself in the mirror it is already too 
late. There is a split: I cannot recognize myself and at the same time be one 
with myself. With the recognition I have already lost what one could call 
“self-being,” the immediate coincidence with myself in my being and jouis- 
sance. The rejoicing in the mirror image, the pleasure and the self-indulgence, 
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has already been paid for. The mirror double immediately introduces the 
dimension of castration—the doubling itself already, even in its minimal 
form, implies castration: “This invention of doubling as a preservation 
against extinction has its counterpart in the language of dreams, which is 
fond of representing castration by a doubling or a multiplication of a genital 
symbol.””' The multiplicity of snakes on Medusa’s head, to take another 
example from Freud, is there to dissimulate the lack; the One, the Unique is 
missing. So the doubling, in the simplest way, entails the loss of that unique- 
ness that one could enjoy in one’s self-being, but only at the price of being 
neither an ego nor a subject. The doubling cuts one off from a part, the most 
valuable part, of one’s being, the immediate self-being of jouissance. This is 
what Lacan will later add to his early theory of the mirror phase: the object a 
is precisely that part of the loss that one cannot see in the mirror, the part of 
the subject that has no mirror reflection, the nonspecular. The mirror in the 
most elementary way already implies the split between the imaginary and the 
real: one can only have access to imaginary reality, to the world one can 
recognize oneself in and familiarize oneself with, on the condition of the 
loss, the “falling out,” of the object a. It is this loss of the object a that opens 
“objective” reality, the possibility of subject-object relations, but since its 
loss is the condition of any knowledge of “objective” reality, it cannot itself 
become an object of knowledge. 

We can now see the trouble with the double: the double is that mirror 
image in which the object a is included. So the imaginary starts to coincide 
with the real, provoking a shattering anxiety. The double is the same as me 
plus the object a, that invisible part of being added to my image. In order for 
the mirror image to contain the object a, a wink or a nod is enough. Lacan 
uses the gaze as the best presentation of that missing object; in the mirror, 
one can see one’s eyes, but not the gaze which is the part that is lost. But 
imagine that one could see one’s mirror image close its eyes: that would make 
the object as gaze appear in the mirror. This is what happens with the double, 
and the anxiety that the double produces is the surest sign of the appearance 
of the object. (It can also be brought about in the opposite way, by the 
disappearance of one’s mirror image, technically dubbed “the negative auto- 
scopia,” an example of which is to be found in Maupassant’s Le Horla.) 
Here the Lacanian account of anxiety differs sharply from other theories: it 
is not produced by a lack or a loss or an incertitude; it is not the anxiety of 
losing something (the firm support, one’s bearings, etc.). On the contrary, it 
is the anxiety of gaining something too much, of a too-close presence of the 
object. What one loses with anxiety is precisely the loss—the loss that made 
it possible to deal with a coherent reality. “Anxiety is the lack of the support 
of the lack,” says Lacan; the lack lacks, and this brings about the uncanny.” 

The inclusion of the object also entails the emergence of that lost part of 
jouissance. The double is always the figure of jouissance: on one hand, he 1s 
somebody who enjoys at the subject’s expense; he commits acts that one 
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wouldn’t dare to commit, he indulges in one’s repressed desires and makes 
sure that the blame falls on the subject. On the other hand, though, he is not 
simply someone who enjoys, but essentially a figure that commands jouis- 
sance. The double is a “disturber of love”: he typically springs up at the 
moment when one is about to touch, or to kiss, the girl of one’s dreams; he 
springs up when the subject comes close to the realization of his wishes, 
when he is on the brink of attaining full enjoyment, the completion of the 
sexual relation. But while the double appears to be the one who spoils and 
obstructs, what is significant is the choice of the object. It is myself who 
prefers the double, the one who retains the object and who can provide jouis- 
sance and being, to the beautiful girl who can give me pleasure. Only the alter 
ego can offer the true jouissance that I am not willing to give up in favor of 
pleasure. The magnificent young girl is rather the obstacle to my privileged 
relation to myself; she is the real spoiler in this game, the spoiler of narcis- 
sism, so one has to get rid of her (and the double takes care of this) in order 
to join my real partner, my double. He retains that lost primordial object for 
which no woman can be a substitute. But of course joining one’s jouissance, 
regaining one’s primordial being, is lethal. The subject can only attain it by 
his death. 

The appearance of the object in reality doesn’t make it an object of pos- 
sible “objective” knowledge. As a rule, it appears only to the subject; the 
others don’t see it and therefore don’t understand the subject’s peculiar 
behavior. It cannot become a part of accepted intersubjective space. It is 
the privileged private object accessible only to the subject, his incorporated 
self-being. 

The double, retaining the object, also immediately introduces the death 
drive. The original function of the double (as the shadow and the mirror 
image) was “an insurance against the destruction of the ego, an ‘energetic 
denial of the power of death’ ... and probably the ‘immortal soul’ was the 
first ‘double’ of the body.”” Yet what was designed as a defense against 
death, as a protection of narcissism—one’s mortality is that ananke which 
most immediately contradicts and limits the narcissistic wholeness—turns 
into its harbinger: when the double appears, the time is up. One could say 
that the double inaugurates the dimension of the real precisely as the protec- 
tion against “real” death. It introduces the death drive, that is, the drive in its 
fundamental sense, as a defense against biological death. The double is the 
initial repetition, the first repetition of the same, but also that which keeps 
repeating itself, emerging in the same place (one of the Lacanian definitions 
of the real), springing up at the most awkward times, both as an irruption 
of the unexpected and with clockwork precision, totally unpredictable and 
predictable in one. 

But the intrusion of the real in stories about the double is drastic and 
dramatic, and is not part of everyday experience. It can spring up for a 
moment—as in that highly unpleasant experience of Freud’s when he met his 
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mirror double in the very cozy and homely setting of a wagon-lit compart- 
ment while alone in his dressing gown and traveling cap.” The world was out 
of joint, for that instant, with the apparition of the intruder, an elderly 
gentleman dressed just like him, until he recognized his own mirror reflec- 
tion. But “normally” the lack implied in narcissism is the pivotal point 
between the mirror phase and the Oedipus—that which can give it a “nor- 
mal” outcome. What happens with the Oedipus, which is the entry into the 
symbolic, is the shift in which the loss entailed by the mirror reflection is 
inscribed into the register of the Name-of-the-Father. The father’s Law is 
what now denies the subject his self-being, the immediacy of his jouissance, 
as well as the access to that primordial object of completion which is the 
mother. The father takes responsibility for the loss, which makes him an 
ambiguous figure, subject to a lack and split into a “good” and a “bad” 
father, producing the object that cannot fit into the paternal law. The Law 
offers words instead of things (instead of the Thing); it guarantees the 
objective world instead of the object. This is the only way it is possible for 
the subject to deal with the loss, although this operation necessarily produces 
a remainder which will come to haunt reality as it is instituted. The immedi- 
ate appeal of the theme of the double lies in the fact that it points to that 
remainder. In fact, we are never rid of the predicament of the mirror 
reflection. 

The theme of animism is closely connected to narcissism; it is its prolonga- 
tion. The reality that is opposed to narcissistic sufficiency is conceived as 
subject to the same “psychological” laws as interiority—it is animated, 
inhabited by spirits, etc. One gives up part of one’s omnipotence to those 
spirits, but since they are of the same nature as the ego, one can influence 
them, seduce them, trade with them. The underlying assumption is the 
omnipotence of thought; “the distinction between imagination and reality is 
effaced ... a symbol takes over the full functions of the thing 1t symbol- 
izes.””” There is the class of phenomena where a series of coincidences and 
contingent events suddenly starts to signify and take on a fateful meaning, or 
conversely, a chance event seems to realize one’s thought, thus confirming 
the belief in its omnipotence. “I know that thoughts can’t kill, but neverthe- 
less ... I believe they do.” Here too, the source of the uncanny is the 
reappearance of a part that was necessarily lost with the emergence of the 
subject—the intersection between the “psychic” and the “real,” the interior 
and the exterior, the “word” and the “object,” the symbol and the 
symbolized—the point where the real immediately coincides with the sym- 
bolic to be put into the service of the imaginary. So what is uncanny is 
again the recuperation of the loss: the lost part destroys reality instead of 
completing it. 
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The unique 


So far I have considered the uncanny on a rather general level, following 
Freud’s examples, which are, although he never explicitly mentions it, histor- 
ically situated. Hoffmann, the sudden emergence of the doubles in the 
romantic era, the extraordinary obsession with ghosts, vampires, undead 
dead, monsters, etc., in Gothic fiction and all through the nineteenth century, 
the realm of the fantastic—they all point to the emergence of the uncanny at 
a very precise historical moment. It is Frankenstein, however, that is perhaps 
the best example of this. 

I started with a quadruple scheme in Hoffmann’s tale, which was then 
reduced to a dual relationship with the double. Now we can undertake a 
further simplification or condensation of the problem by reducing it to a 
single element best presented by the theme of the monster. 

It appears at first sight that Frankenstein is the direct opposite of the 
theme of the double: the creature created by Frankenstein is a monster with- 
out a name, and his basic problem in the novel is precisely that he cannot find 
his double.” It is a creature without filiation or a genealogy, without anybody 
who would recognize or accept him (not even his creator). His narcissism is 
thus thwarted from the outset, and the main part of the plot actually springs 
from his demand for a partner, somebody like him, a wife, so that he could 
start a line, a new filiation. He is One and Unique, and as such he cannot 
even have a name—he cannot be represented by a signifier (which absence is 
often “spontaneously” filled in by his “father’s” name), he cannot be a part 
of the symbolic. The story itself had the strange fate of becoming a “modern 
myth,” a very rare occurrence indeed. The huge number of different versions 
in which the original is virtually lost testifies to this fact. All these versions 
turn around the same fantasmatic kernel, retranscribing it to infinity. It is a 
myth in the Lévi-Straussian sense of the word: the myth as “a logical model 
to resolve a contradiction (an insoluble task if the contradiction is real)””’— 
ultimately the contradiction between nature and culture. 

The myth has its starting point in scientific discourse. Shelley’s “Introduc- 
tion” takes up Erasmus Darwin as the witness, along with the background of 
research into electromagnetic occurrences, galvanism, etc. The possibility of 
creating a human being seems to be just a small extension of the seemingly 
limitless possibilities of the new science. But the connection with the 
Enlightenment goes much further. 

The subtitle, “The Modern Prometheus,” was probably directly borrowed 
from La Mettrie’s L’Homme-Machine.” La Mettrie praises the craft of 
Vaucanson, the famous French constructor of automatons (a highly success- 
ful flute player, to say nothing of the digesting duck). It seems that he was 
not far from being able to produce a speaking being—“the machine which 
should not be considered as impossible any more, especially in the hands of a 
new Prometheus””—with which La Mettrie only gives voice to a fantasy that 
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was then very much alive: if Descartes could think of animals as machines, 
somewhat more complicated than human products, if he could see the 
human body as essentially a mechanism, a machine like a watch, it was only 
to highlight the difference between the res extensa and the spirit. The Galil- 
ean revolution in physics opened the perspective of the cosmos as a mechan- 
ism (hence the ubiquitous presence of billiard balls and clockwork in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries) and put in question the autonomy of 
the spiritual. A hundred years later La Mettrie’s point was precisely to do 
away with that difference, to see the automaton not only in the body, but also 
in the spirit. It was the age of fascination with automata, still at work in 
Hoffmann, Poe, etc. What was at stake was the link between matter and 
spirit, nature and culture. The notion of the subject of the Enlightenment 
was all along an attempt to provide this link. This is what joins together its 
different facets: Locke’s tabula rasa, le bon sauvage, l'homme-nature, Condil- 
lac’s statue gradually acceding to the senses, the blind man—a major figure 
of the Enlightenment (cf. Molyneux’s famous problem for which all the 
philosophers of the time proposed a solution, Diderot’s Letter on the Blind, 
etc.; one could go so far as to say that the subject of the Enlightenment was 
blind), then Rousseau’s Emile (who was an orphan), etc. What they all have 
in common is the quest for a “zero degree” of subjectivity, the missing link 
between nature and culture, the point where the spiritual would directly 
spring from the material. They all seem to aim at a subject beyond the 
imaginary, singularly deprived of a mirror phase, a nonimaginary subject 
from which the imaginary support in the world has to be taken away (this 
is particularly clear with the blind) in order to reconstruct it, in its true 
significance, from this “zero” point. 

Frankenstein’s creature demonstrates this in a particularly poignant way: 
it is the realization of the subject of the Enlightenment, the missing link 
produced by its scientific project. He is created, so to speak, ex nihilo, and he 
has to recreate the whole complexity of the spiritual world ex nihilo. And we 
have, in the most extraordinary central part of the book, a first-hand account 
of his subjectivation, a first-person narration of the passage from nature into 
culture. He is the zero point of natural subjectivity, and herein lies his para- 
dox: as the embodiment of the natural zero state, he is counter to nature, a 
monster, excluded from nature and culture alike. Through his tragedy, cul- 
ture only gets back its own message: his monstrosity is the monstrosity of 
culture. The noble savage, the self-educated man, turns bad only because the 
culture turns him down. By not accepting him society shows its corruption, 
its inability to integrate him, to include its own missing link. Culture judges 
by nature (that is, by his looks), not by culture (that is, by his good heart and 
sensitivity). The creature as the Unique only wants a social contract, but 
being refused one he wants to destroy the contract that excludes him and 
so to vindicate himself. Since he cannot found a family—a minimal con- 
tract with his like—he exterminates the family of his creator, who wouldn’t 
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recognize his offspring, his only link with culture. In the end all the figures of 
the novel are dead (except for Walton, who lives to tell the story). 

The paradox of the creature lies in the fact that this embodiment of the 
subject of the Enlightenment directly disrupts its universe and produces its 
limit. The creature, that small extension of scientific endeavor, would fill the 
missing link and make it exist; it would bridge the gap. With its addition, 
“the great chain of being” would be complete; one could pass without a 
break from matter to spirit, from nature to culture. There was an empty 
space between the two that the monster comes to fill, but what we get with 
this continuous, full universe is the opposite of the traditional horror vacui; it 
is a horror plenitudinis, the horror of an unsplit world. Frankenstein brings to 
humanity, like Prometheus, the spark of life, but also much more: there is a 
promise to provide it with its origin, to heal the wound of castration, to 
make it whole again. But filling the lack is catastrophic—the Enlightenment 
reaches its limit by realizing it, just as the appearance of the double, in 
another context, produced the lack of lack. 

The emergence of this limit of the Enlightenment is then open to a variety 
of interpretations. The religious one is closest to hand: Frankenstein, who 
interferes with God’s business, has to be punished for his presumption and 
his rebellion against the divine order, the presumption and the rebellion of 
the Enlightenment itself, which has gone too far. But there is an opposite, 
romantic interpretation, a positive view of the monster, which not only 
exhibits a compassion for the inherent goodness of his nature betrayed by 
society, but also admires the sublimity of his horrible outlook—he appears 
against a background of spectacular natural scenery (Mont Blanc, the 
Arctics), along with its unfathomable wildness, being thus the embodiment 
of this other nature. Not the one written in mathematical language and that 
functions like clockwork, a mechanism, but the one that was lost with this 
mechanical scientific view of nature, the one that became the lost object of 
scientific endeavor and that can only be present as that effort to represent the 
unrepresentable, the Kantian definition of the sublime. One can also see a 
political dimension in it: the story takes place at the time of the French 
Revolution, which was already labeled as “monstrous” by Burke (another 
theorist of the sublime) and which produced, in a whole generation of young 
English intellectuals and poets, a mixture of enthusiasm and horror. Mary 
Shelley was best placed to draw the consequences of this situation: both her 
parents, Mary Wollstonecraft as the “founder” of feminism and William 
Godwin as the “founder” of anarchism, placed themselves in a radical line of 
revolutionary demands—“Englishmen, one more effort”—to realize the 
revolutionary thrust, the effort paradoxically accomplished by their daugh- 
ter. One could see in it the birth of the proletariat and the horror that 
provokes—and conservative discourse very soon took hold of the monster as 
a metaphor of workers’ upheavals and demands, a personification of the 
mass, “the rule of the mob.”” 
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It is not that these interpretations are not correct; they are all plausible, 
and evidence can be found to support them. The point where the monster 
emerges is always immediately seized by an overwhelming amount of 
meaning—and that is valid for the whole subsequent gallery of monsters, 
vampires, aliens, etc. It has immediate social and ideological connotations. 
The monster can stand for everything that our culture has to repress—the 
proletariat, sexuality, other cultures, alternative ways of living, heterogeneity, 
the Other.” There is a certain arbitrariness in the content that can be pro- 
jected onto this point, and there are many attempts to reduce the uncanny to 
just this content. The important thing from a Lacanian point of view, how- 
ever, is that while this content is indeed always present in the uncanny to a 
greater or a lesser degree, it doesn’t constitute it. The uncanny is always at 
stake in ideology—ideology perhaps basically consists of a social attempt 
to integrate the uncanny, to make it bearable, to assign it a place, and the 
criticism of ideology is caught in the same framework if it tries to reduce it to 
another kind of content or to make the content conscious and explicit. This 
criticism is always on the brink of a naive effort to fix things with their 
proper names, to make the unconscious conscious, to restore the sense of 
what is repressed and thus be rid of the uncanny. The constant resurgence of 
“right-wing” ideologies that find support in the uncanny always comes as a 
surprise—the fascination won’t vanish, the historicization fails, the “hidden 
contents” do not exhaust it. Thus the criticism of ideology helplessly repeats 
the modernist gesture—the reduction of the uncanny to its “secular basis” 
through the very logic that actually produced the uncanny in the first place as 
the objectal remainder. Psychoanalysis doesn’t provide a new and better 
interpretation of the uncanny; it maintains it as a limit to interpretation. Its 
interpretation tries to circumscribe the point where interpretation fails, where 
no “more faithful” translation can be made. It tries to pinpoint the dimen- 
sion of the object in that tiny crack before different meanings get hold of it 
and saturate it with sense, the point that can never be successfully recuper- 
ated by the signifying chain. In other words, psychoanalysis differs from 
other interpretations by its insistence on the formal level of the uncanny 
rather than on its content. 

Lacan’s specification that the best presentification of the object is the gaze 
doesn’t contradict this formal level of analysis. It seems that it names the 
object and thus assigns it a place, but the gaze in its formal structure is rather 
a device to open a “non-place,” the pure oscillation between an emptiness 
and a fullness. Frankenstein’s story again reveals this simply and efficiently. 
The principal source of the uncanniness of the monster, for Frankenstein, is 
precisely the gaze. It is the being of the gaze. The point that Frankenstein 
cannot endure, during the creation of the monster, is the moment when the 
creature opens its eyes, when the Thing renders the gaze—it is this opening 
that makes it the Thing. When seeing those “watery eyes, that seemed 
almost of the same color as the dun-white sockets in which they were set,” 
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Frankenstein runs away in horror.” But the gaze comes to pursue him in his 
bedroom; the monster comes to his bedside—“his eyes, if eyes they may be 
called, were set on me.”*? The emergence of this impossible subject is the 
emergence of the gaze—the opening of a hole in reality which is immediately 
also that which comes to fill it with an unbearable presence, with a being 
more being than being, vacuum and plenitudo all in one, the plenitude as 
the direct consequence of the emptiness. One could say that the monster’s 
terrible appearance is only a mask, an imaginary cover to provide a frame for 
his gaze. The same traumatic presence of the gaze can also be pinpointed in 
the second “primal scene,” the attempted creation of the monster’s bride in a 
Scottish cottage, the scene that is interrupted precisely because of the 
appearance of the gaze. It finishes with the announcement of the reappear- 
ance of the gaze in the third “primal scene”: “I shall be with you on your 
wedding-night.”™” And he will. The bearer of the gaze will turn from a 
creature—that is, something created, an offspring, a son—into the figure of 
the father-jouissance. 

The gaze that occurs with such precision in all the “primal scenes” of the 
novel is an impossible gaze. Jean-Jacques Lecercle has already pointed out 
that it is situated as the presence of the gaze at the subject’s own concep- 
tion.” It emerges together with the emergence of the subject, in the moment 
of its conception, as an hors-corps and an hors-sexe. It is this object that 
would make the subject a causa sui if it could be integrated—the missing 
cause of subjectivity, the missing link of its emergence. 


The fantastic 


Before concluding, let us consider briefly Tzvetan Todorov’s “theory of the 
uncanny” in his classical analysis The Fantastic.*° His account seems to come 
very close to the Lacanian one, yet it differs from it in the most important 
respect. 

For Todorov, the main source of “the fantastic” (roughly the realm of 
the uncanny, to simplify matters) lies in an “intellectual uncertainty.””’ In 
Lacanian terms it is the eruption of the real in the midst of familiar reality; it 
provokes a hesitation and an uncertainty and the familiar breaks down. Of 
course this hesitation is structural—it affects the internal, implicit reader 
who is inscribed in the text, not the empirical or psychological one. For 
Todorov, in the last instance, the fantastic has to be explained and dissolved. 
The hesitation cannot be maintained indefinitely: either the unexplainable 
turns out to be just odd—the hero was deluded, mad, victim of a conspiracy, 
etc.—or the supernatural really exists, in which case we exchange our reality 
for another one with different rules (a mythical world, the world of fairy 
tales, etc.). In both cases, the real obtains a sense, it is allotted a meaning, 
and it thus evaporates. The uncanny could only subsist in the narrow middle 
ground that exists before the uncertainty as to its nature is dissipated. And it 
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was only in that no-man’s-land that it could produce anxiety and doom the 
subject to utter insecurity, to floating without a point of anchor. Todorov 
then admirably draws the implications of this simple starting point, shows a 
number of supplementary conditions that spring from it, and demonstrates it 
on a number of convincing examples. 

The strength of this theory lies in its simplicity and especially in its purely 
formal character. It also offers an immediate link with the Lacanian view 
that the real can never be dealt with directly, that it emerges only in an 
oblique perspective, and that the attempt to grasp it directly makes it vanish. 
Nevertheless, one could say that this theory covers both too much and too 
little. Too much because its formal description applies also to a much 
broader area which one could call the logic of suspense. In its simplest form, 
it consists in the mechanism whereby an essential piece of information (e.g., 
the identity of the murderer) is withheld from the (implicit) reader and is 
disclosed only at the end. That delay makes the hero and the reader uncertain 
as to what is actually going on without necessarily producing the effect of the 
uncanny. Most detective and crime fiction is based on this, but with the 
advance certainty that events will have a plausible natural explanation (the 
certainty embodied in that subject supposed to know, who is the detective).* 
Too little, since not only does it leave out a great number of instances of the 
fantastic, but also because, ultimately, the main source of the uncanny is not 
at all a hesitation or an uncertainty. 

The instances not accounted for by this theory are easily found. A large 
part of “fantastic literature” has no intention of making the reader hesitate 
as to the true nature of events but is built on the assumption from the outset 
of a “supernatural” postulate. In Frankenstein we have to assume, for the 
duration of the narrative, the possibility of a “synthetic” production of 
“human” beings; in Stephen King’s Pet Sematary, to take a contemporary 
example, we find the possibility of the “resurrection of the dead” under 
certain conditions. Once we have accepted this hypothesis, no hesitation 
occurs, and yet those stories are definitely uncanny. The firm knowledge that 
“such things don’t normally occur” doesn’t diminish the uncanny effect. The 
question may then arise of why we are so easily inclined to swallow an 
improbable hypothesis that runs counter to all usual experience and be so 
easily duped into anxiety by horror. 

In his book on jokes, Freud quotes Lichtenberg’s sentence: “Not only did 
he disbelieve in ghosts; he was not even frightened of them.”” Clearly, the 
uncertainty belonging to knowledge has to be distinguished from the area of 
unconscious belief. “I know very well, but all the same ... I believe,” the 
formula so admirably pinpointed by Octave Mannoni in his classic paper, is 
at the basis of this fabrication of the uncanny.” The knowledge doesn’t con- 
tradict the belief, nor does the belief simply lose its force through knowledge, 
since it is fundamentally situated in relation to the object—which is not the 
object of knowledge. 
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We have a second, more basic distinction to make. The knowledge, and its 
(un)certainties, is to be distinguished from the terrible certainty on the level 
of the object. It is a certainty that goes beyond any certainty which science 
can provide, or better, it is only here that we reach the level of certainty, 
whereas science can only yield exactitude and remains subject to doubt, 
questioning, and proof. Only the object can give certainty, as it is only the 
object that provides one’s being. One can easily see this in good fantastic 
literature (or its modern version, “horror fiction”): the logic of its uncanni- 
ness is even directly opposed to the logic of suspense—what is horrible is that 
one knows in advance precisely what is bound to happen, and it happens. 
One could say that on this level the certainty is opposed to the unconscious 
belief as well. The fateful events seem unavoidable from the very outset, yet 
unconsciously one doesn’t believe that the unavoidable will happen.” So 
there is a passage from “I know very well . . . yet I believe” to “I don’t really 
believe ... yet I am certain.” The mechanism of uncanniness doesn’t leave 
you any space for uncertainty and hesitation. If there is a structural hesita- 
tion, or floating, attached to it, it comes from the impossibility of espousing 
the terrible certainty—it would ultimately entail psychosis, an annihilation 
of subjectivity. The apparent oscillation between knowledge and belief is 
rather a strategy of postponement to defer the encounter with the Thing (a 
strategy similar to obsessional neurosis). So for Todorov the fantastic comes 
from a lack of certainty and is dissipated when certainty is restored. From a 
Lacanian perspective the uncanny comes from too much certainty, when 
escape through hesitation is no longer possible, when the object comes too 
close. 

Todorov deals with a well-circumscribed corpus of texts, a clearly cut 
realm of the fantastic. Its beginning coincides roughly with the advent of 
modernity and its scientific background; its closure, somewhat surprisingly, 
coincides with the advent of psychoanalysis: “Psychoanalysis has replaced 
(and thereby made superfluous) the fantastic literature.”“” What appeared 
indirectly through the fantastic can be dealt with directly by psychoanalysis. 
So psychoanalysis appears to be the most fantastic of all fantastic tales—the 
ultimate horror story. 

Such a conclusion seems rather abrupt, but there is a sense in which one 
might agree. Psychoanalysis was the first to point out systematically the 
uncanny dimension pertaining to the very project of modernity, not in order 
to make it disappear, but in order to maintain it, to hold it open. It is true 
that modern literature had to develop other strategies to deal with it, as 
Todorov points out.’ But what is currently called postmodernism—and this 
is one way to disentangle the growing confusion around this term—is a new 
consciousness about the uncanny as a fundamental dimension of modern- 
ity.“ It doesn’t imply a going beyond the modern, but rather an awareness of 
its internal limit, its split, which was there from the outset. Lacan’s object a 
may be seen as its simplest and most radical expression. 
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THE FREUDIAN SUBJECT 


From politics to ethics 
Mikkel Borch-Jacobsen 


Source. translated by Richard Miller, October 39 (Winter 1986). 109-127. [Reprinted in 
Louis Althusser, The Emotional Tie (translated by Richard Miller and X. P Callahan). Stanford 
University Press (1992), pp. 15-35.] 


I have no conscience. The Fiihrer is my conscience. 
—Hermann Goering 


When one has a sense of guilt after having committed a misdeed, and 
because of it, the feeling should more properly be called remorse. It 
relates only to a deed that has been done, and of course it presup- 
poses that a conscience—the readiness to feel guilty—was already in 
existence before the deed took place. ... But if the human sense of 
guilt goes back to the killing of the primal father, that was after all a 
case of “remorse.” Are we to assume that at that time a sense of guilt 
was not, as we have presupposed, in existence before the deed? If not, 
where, in this case, did the remorse come from? 

—Sigmund Freud 


It may seem strange that I should approach the notion of “the subject in 
psychoanalysis” from the angle of politics and Freudian ethics. After all, 
isn’t the main subject with which and with whom psychoanalysis deals the 
individual, in all his remarkable resistance to the ethical and political pre- 
scriptions of society? Why, then, should we consider this implacably singular 
subjectivity from the perspective of what—as political power or moral 
taboo—most often oppresses it, shackles it, or censures it? And isn’t the 
most intractable feature of the desiring subject precisely its tendency to 
balk at being reduced to what Freud called the social “ego,” the political 
“ego ideal,” the moral “superego”? Perhaps. But we may still wonder why 
Freud himself, after having set up this great antagonism between desiring 
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subjectivity and the various “egoic” forms of repression, kept on trying to 
reduce it by rooting the ego in the id, by analyzing the libidinal structure of 
political submission’s link to the Ego Ideal-Father-Leader, and even by 
uncovering the Oedipal origin of the moral superego. The question remains, 
in other words, of whether what we stubbornly persist in calling the subject 
of desire or the subject of the unconscious is really so easy to distinguish 
from what we no less stubbornly persist in thinking of as its Other—that is, 
in no particular order, the symbolic Father, Law, prohibition, society, 
power.... 

We might as well start by saying that nothing seems more fragile than this 
distinction. Indeed, everything in the Freudian text combines to suggest the 
identity—the identification—between the desiring subject and this “Other” 
that, at first glance, seems to be opposed to it and to alienate it, divide it, or 
separate it from itself. In short, and at the risk of encroaching on what will be 
my conclusion, I would say that the Freudian subject is the other, is the same 
as the other. This equation is obviously ambiguous, and so we must under- 
stand it carefully, literally, and in all its senses. It involves two very different 
notions or “versions” of the subject, according to the emphasis we put on it. 
Thus, either we understand that the Other is the same as the subject, in which 
case the subject, always identical to itself, triumphantly assimilates or 
absorbs that otherness into itself—this is the dialectical (and, in Freud, the 
political) version of this equation—or we understand the subject to be the 
same as the Other, and at once the equation becomes more difficult to under- 
stand, at once we no longer know who or what this subject is that a moment 
ago seemed so obvious, nor do we know whether we are still dealing with a 
subject at all. Strictly speaking, I am not sure that we should even contrast 
this second “version” with the first. To do so would be to force it into the 
dialectical mode, whereas here it is only a question of a different emphasis on 
the same notion. But that notion does exist in Freud, where it indicates what 
I will call, for lack of a better term, an ethical “beyond” of the subject. That, 
at least, is what I would like to demonstrate, convinced as I am that here, in 
this infinitesimal, imperceptible difference of emphasis, is where Freud’s 
notion of the subject is ultimately played out. This is also an opportunity for 
me to extend and reinflect certain of my own previously published analyses 
of the “Freudian subject.” 

But even before we turn to the Freudian wavering between a “politics” and 
an “ethics” of the subject, we surely ought to reach some agreement on 
the significance and implications of that little word subject, apparently 
so obvious and so transparent. Nowadays we speak easily—and I’ve just 
been doing so myself—about the “subject of desire,” the “subject of the 
unconscious,” the “subject of fantasy.” But are we really sure that we always 
know what we are talking about? For example, do we know the history, the 
origin, the genealogy of this term? In this connection, it may be useful to 
recall that the word subject appears only rarely in Freud, who preferred 
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to speak of the “ego,” the “id,” the “superego,” or of the “conscious” and 
the “unconscious.” That is why it is best to recognize right away that the 
“subject” comes to us not from Freud himself but from a particular inter- 
pretation of his work: it is from Lacan and his “return to Freud,” begun in 
the early 1950s, that we must date the intemperate use of the word subject by 
French psychoanalysts. 

This word, as Jacques Lacan well knew, comes from philosophy. We could 
even say that it is the key term of Western metaphysics. The subject is not 
first of all the individual, much less the psychological ego to which we so 
often find it reduced today. Above all, the word subject designates the 
hypokeimenon, the “underlying” or “subjacent” goal of basic, founding 
philosophical inquiry, the quest for which is posed, supposed, and presup- 
posed in Book VII of Aristotle’s Metaphysics: ti 16 dv, “What is being as 
being? And, as Heidegger has shown, it is only to the extent that the ego, in 
the form of the Cartesian cogito, is heir to this ultimate basic position, the 
ultimum subjectum, that it becomes a “subject” in the strictly modern sense 
of the word. This should not be understood in the sense of an “egoist” or 
“subjectivist” determination of being, but rather in the sense that the whole 
of being is henceforth to be conceived on the initially Cartesian model of the 
autofoundation or autopositioning of a subject presenting itself to itself as 
consciousness, in representation or in the will, in labor or in desire, in the 
State or in the work of art. 

Thus it was this modern (even strictly Cartesian, as we could show in some 
detail) concept of the subject that Lacan imported into psychoanalysis, with 
well-known success. Since others have already done so, I will not dwell here 
on the theoretical and institutional stakes of that operation, or on the com- 
plex conceptual “corruptions” to which it has given rise. I would merely like 
to call attention, in a very preliminary way, to this operation’s fundamentally 
equivocal character. No doubt this appeal to the philosopheme of the subject 
(as well as to several others: of “truth,” “desire,” “intersubjectivity,” “dia- 
lectics,” “alienation,” and so on) permitted the restoration of the Freudian 
text’s trenchant quality by ridding it from the outset of all psychologism and 
biologism. But why, finally, keep the word—and hence also the concept— 
subject, particularly when it was simultaneously being invested with all the 
Heideggerian de(con)struction of the “metaphysics of subjectivity”? Wasn’t 
what was at stake, as Lacan indicated in “The Mirror Stage as Formative of 
the Function of the I,” the removal of the psychoanalytic experience of the I 
from “any philosophy directly issuing from the Cogito”’? In fact, would 
Freud have deserved even a moment’s philosophical attention if he had not 
contributed, and more than anyone else, to a challenging of the notion of 
subject gua ego present to itself in consciousness, in representation, or in the 
will? 

Nor is this a matter of overlooking the fact that the Lacanian subject is the 
originally divided, split subject of desire, the profoundly subjected subject of 
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the signifier and of language—and therefore nothing like the transcendental 
and absolute subject of the philosophers, nothing like the strong, autono- 
mous ego of the ego psychologists, its pale successor. Nevertheless, this infin- 
itely decentered subject, reduced to the desire for that portion of itself that 
language simultaneously arouses and forbids it to rejoin, is still a subject. 
Lacan, in a very enigmatic way, retains the word—at least, that is, the pure 
position—of the subject. That this position, from the very fact of its being 
linguistic, is equivalent to a de-position or a disappearance makes little 
difference—and that much less difference if the subject’s fading or aphanisis 
occurs through what we persist in describing as an autoenunciation. Emptied 
of substance, virtually null, the subject subsists in the representation of its 
lack, in the closed combinative of signifiers in which it stubbornly continues 
to represent itself, to present itself in front of itself, always disappearing but 
always reborn upon its disappearance. 

It is not my intention here, however, to analyze this powerful ontology of 
the subject in any detail, this ontology that is all the more powerful for being 
presented in the guise of a kind of negative ego-logy eager to ambush the 
“imaginary ego” and the “subject supposed to know.” If, getting ahead of 
analyses still to come, I have nevertheless referred briefly to this ontology, it 
is because it constitutes both the outer limit and the condition of possibility 
of any investigation into the “subject in psychoanalysis” today. Above all, I 
have referred to it because it seems to me that it functions as a veritable 
symptom. How, when we really think about it, are we to interpret this surpris- 
ing resurfacing of the subject, right in the middle of a discourse devoted to a 
critique of the authority of consciousness and the illusions of the ego? Once 
Lacan’s many conceptual “corruptions” of Freud’s text had been taken into 
account, shouldn’t we have asked what, even in Freud himself, had brought 
about this surreptitious restoration of the subject? Shouldn’t we have sus- 
pected the radicality and depth of the break that Freud had made in the 
name of the unconscious? In short, shouldn’t we indeed have returned to 
Freud, but to Freud’s philosophical underpinnings, which alone hold the key 
to the confused fate of psychoanalysis in France? 

That, it would be useless to deny, is what I attempted to do in The Freudian 
Subject. I thought that it might be timely, even urgent, to question whether, 
behind the apparently radical critique of consciousness and ego, the schema 
of the subject might not be silently continuing to govern the theory and the 
practice—which is also to say the politics—of psychoanalysis. In short, I 
wanted to know the extent to which the “fundamental concepts” of psycho- 
analysis might still be prisoners of, or might have escaped the summons of 
their foundation—for that, in fact, is always what is involved in questions of 
“the subject.” 

And, indeed, once the question has been couched in these terms, isn’t it 
obvious that by providing himself with an unconscious made up of “repre- 
sentations,” “thoughts,” “fantasies,” “memory traces,” Freud at the same 
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time provided himself with a subject of representation, of imagination, of 
memory—in short, with the material for a new cogito, one simply conceived 
as more basic and more subjectival than the conscious ego? Let us not forget 
that the subject of the Moderns is first and foremost the subject of 
representation—we could even go so far as to say: subject as representation 
and representation as subject. Let us also remember that by representing 
itself, posing itself, in the mode of the cogito me cogitare, “with” all the 
representations it sets before itself, the Cartesian ego establishes itself as the 
basis of all possible truth, that is, as subjectum of the whole of being. There- 
fore, we must take care not to reduce the subject to the ego. In reality, the ego 
is nothing outside the cogitatio wherein it consciously presents itself to itself; 
and so it is the structure of representation as autorepresentation, rather than 
the ego, that actually should be called the true and ultimate subject. 

In this sense, Freud, attempting to qualify this radical nonpresence to the 
self that he called “the unconscious,” could hardly have chosen a more 
unfortunate term than representation (Vorstellung).* To speak of unconscious 
“representations” was obviously to signal the existence of something beyond 
the subject, since I—I the ego—was thus supposed to have thoughts 
(Gedanken) that could think without me. But, through an inevitable counter- 
coup, this was also to reinstate another ego (still the same one, of course) in 
that beyond, since there must be a spectator of that “other scene’”—since 
such representations require a subject that represents them to itse/f and thus 
represents itself in them. It is this powerful constraint that caused Lacan, 
with respect to the “other scene” of language, to write that “the signifier is 
what represents the subject for another signifier.”” It is also what obliged 
Freud to substantize—that is, to subjectivize—the unconsciousness with 
which he was dealing into an “unconscious,” or into an “id.” The various 
topographies erected since the “Project for a Scientific Psychology” are tes- 
timony to this constant substratification of the psychoanalytic subject, ever 
more fragmented and shattered, yet ever more deeply driven back down to its 
own primordiality. In this sense, the multiplication of topographic agencies 
and “characters” does much more to presume than to contradict the unity 
and identity of the subject: the subject can be divided only because it is first of 
all one subject. Finally, neither the theme of a “primal repression” nor even 
that of an aprés-coup (Nachtrdglichkeit) would have been enough to make 
Freud question the stubbornly maintained notion of an already given subject, 
already present to (already subjacent to, underlying) its representations. In 
this respect, we can guess that the idea so dear to Emmanuel Lévinas—that of 
a “trauma” predating and seizing subjectivity before any representation or 
any memory, and therefore also before any repression—would have seemed 
completely nonsensical to Freud. The unconscious, for Freud, is memory, a 
storehouse of traces, inscriptions, remembrances, fantasies. And this memory, 
traumatic and fractural though it may be, must be underlaid, re-membered, 
by a subject to whom and in whom it represents itself. 
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Does it change anything to call this eternal subject of representation 
“desire”? Probably not. Desire, whether understood as libido, drive, or fan- 
tasmatic wish, is always a subject’s desire, at least to the extent that it is 
characterized as desire for an object. And although such an object may be 
defined as a fantasmatic or even “fundamentally lost” object, nothing can 
prevent its being presented, prosaically, as an object for a subject, before a 
subject. The object, for us Moderns, is always the object of a representing 
(that is, as the German language so aptly puts it, the object of a “setting- 
before,” of a Vorstellen), and this notion is in no way challenged by our 
understanding the object as the object of a desire, a libido, or a drive. We 
need only wonder why, in Freud, the drive is inaccessible except through its 
objects: it is because Freud conceived of the drive only as represented to or 
before the psyche—that is, to or before the subject. The subject is necessarily 
presumed to underlie the object in which it presents its own pleasure or 
enjoyment before itself, and in which it simultaneously presents itself before 
itself. From this perspective, by conceiving of the object of desire as that 
“part” that language and representation deduct from the subject, Lacan 
merely confirmed the fundamentally autorepresentational structure of 
desire. The so-called object a eludes the subject so thoroughly only because 
the subject represented itself in it to begin with: thus the object subsists— 
breast or feces, gaze or voice—in the representation of its absence, of its 
lack-of-being-itself. 

Therefore, this objectival conception of desire in Freud is not, I believe, 
where we should go looking for material to elaborate an indepth schema of 
the subject. But that is not quite true for another, much more problematic 
aspect of Freud’s theory of desire: the aspect that deals with the desire of 
the ego—and here we should take this possessive phrase in both its senses, 
the subjective and the objective. Indeed, we know that very early on Freud 
felt constrained to make room, alongside the desire for the object (the 
desire that he discerned in sexuality), for an “egoist” type of desire, a 
desire-to-be-oneself or desire-to-be-an-ego, which at first he called “ego- 
istic” and later called “narcissistic,” finally fusing it with the process of 
identification. Without retracing the various steps of Freud’s discovery, 
through the themes of the “egoism” of dreams and fantasies, homosexual- 
ity, paranoia, or passionate love, I must stress this discovery’s importance, 
for the implications of this shift in Freud’s interest are often not fully 
appreciated. Indeed, to emphasize the violent passion that the ego devotes 
to itself (or that devotes the ego to itself) was not merely to overturn the 
initially objectival definition of desire by forever tilting all subsequent 
investigations toward the repressing “ego”—the ego that, as Freud admit- 
ted in a letter to Jung,® he had not studied enough. It was also—obscurely, 
problematically—to challenge the notion of the subject of desire, the same 
subject of desiring representation that had been so tenaciously presumed 
until then. 
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What is it all about, this desire that Freud called “egoist” or “narcissistic”? 
First of all, it is about being an “I,” a “self”—that is, a subject: closed upon 
itself, free of all bonds, ab-solute in this sense. But if I desire to be (an) I, if I 
desire myself, then according to the most elementary logic, it must be because 
that is not what I am. Thus this singular desire is not, on the whole, the desire 
of any subject. When Freud wrote, for example, that the ideal of the narcis- 
sistic ego is “what we would like to be,”’ or, with respect to identification, 
that it is an “emotional tie with another person” one desires to be (by con- 
trast with the object one desires to have),* he was clearly emphasizing the 
abyssal nature of narcissistic passion. This ego-being (or ego-ness, as we 
could also call it, the essence and foundation of its ego identity) is not in me: 
it is elsewhere, in that other—always that alter ego—that fascinates me, 
in which I love myself, in which I kill myself. Ergo, I am that other: ego 
sum alterum. Or, better yet, a more Freudian version of this other and very 
different cogito: “I am the breast.” 

By the strangest yet most logical of paradoxes, Freud’s attention to the 
ego’s narcissism led to the question of the other, of others. The question was 
to haunt him from that point on, all the more so in that this “other”—model 
or rival, homosexual figure or persecutor—seemed to be ever more identical 
to the ego, to the point where their opposition itself might disappear. That is 
probably why the major texts of the second topography inextricably blended 
“analysis of the ego” with analysis of culture and the social tie: when the 
other is no longer an object, an Objekt, there is a need to attend to nonerotic, 
“social,” relationships with others; and, inversely, when the ego is no longer 
a subject, there is a need to inscribe this “sociality” into the ego itself, in 
the form of identification, superego, and so on. Thus, whether the ego was 
originally identified with others or others were first assimilated to the ego, 
everything converged, in many ways, to undermine the mutual posing of 
subject and object, which is also to say the posing of the subject of represen- 
tation. And that is certainly the ultimate implication of the whole discourse 
on narcissism, on primary identification, and on primary incorporation: if I 
am the other, then J no longer represent him to myself, since the exteriority 
where he might have pro-posed himself to me, as model or object, as Vor-bild 
or Ob-jekt, has vanished into thin air. And, at the same time, I have become 
unable to represent myself, to present myself to myself in front of myself: the 
other that I am no longer exists, has never been in front of me, since I 
identified myself with him from the start, since I assimilated, consumed, 
incorporated him from the very beginning. 

This—which is nothing other than what was formerly the “subject of 
desire”—is difficult to imagine, of course, and in any case is impossible to 
represent. But wasn’t Freud moving in that direction, toward that unrepre- 
sentable “point of otherness,” when he stated, for example, that the ego 
emerges through “primary identification,” adding that this primitive 
relationship to the object is immediately equivalent to the incorporation 
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that destroys it? Or when, using such various terms as “primary nar- 
Cissism,” “animism,” “omnipotence of thought,” and “magic,” he attemp- 
ted to describe a type of mental functioning that knows no distinction 
between ego and other, subject and object, desire and its fulfillment? 
And isn’t it mainly here, in this fundamentally unrepresentable thought, 
this thought of no subject, that we ought to be seeking the ever-elusive 
“unconscious”? 

But, as I have just said, this is difficult to imagine, and I must immediately 
add that Freud himself had great trouble confronting this difficulty. Freud 
most often interpreted this narcissism, this desire-to-be-oneself that so rad- 
ically upset any idea of a “self,” as a desire of oneself by oneself—in short, as 
a subject’s autoaffirmation, autopositioning, or circular autoconception, We 
need only recall the fascinating figures, entirely closed in on themselves, of 
the narcissistic Child and Woman in On Narcissism: An Introduction, or the 
theory of primary narcissism’s secondary “granting” to and “withdrawal” 
from objects: everything originates from and returns to Narcissus, who loses 
himself in objects only to rediscover and represent himself in them as in a 
mirror, specularly, speculatively. It is this rediscovery of the narcissistic ego in 
the specular other that Lacan described with the term “imaginary,” doing so, 
of course, in order to expose, virulently, the trap and the illusion. But by 
keeping the image of the ego, if not the ego itself, he too, with all the appear- 
ance of a reversal, allowed himself to be caught by the autorepresentative 
structure of narcissistic desire. Let the ego imagine itself outside itself, 
or image itself before itself in the mirror that the other holds up: in no way 
does this infringe on its autopositioning, since the domain of that auto- 
ob-positioning is precisely here. ... As for branding the “alienation” of the 
narcissistic ego in the imaginary “small other,” that merely helps confirm the 
deeply dialectical character of the process described in this way. The ego, in 
the Lacan of “The Mirror Stage” as in the Freud of On Narcissism, con- 
tinues to represent itself—and therefore, inevitably, to represent itse//—in the 
specular reflection wherein it loves and desires itself. 

Therefore, I believe that these Freudian or Lacanian interpretations of 
narcissism must themselves be interpreted. They interpret narcissistic desire 
along the same lines as desire; they subscribe to a certain autointerpretation 
of desire, whereas desire is precisely a desire to be a subject, a desire to be 
oneself for oneself within an unalienated identity and an unalienated auton- 
omy. In this sense, the proposition of narcissism does more than display, 
sometimes crudely and sometimes more subtly, the fascinated submission of 
psychoanalysts where the paradigm of the subject is concerned. It bears 
equal witness, as if reciprocally, to this paradigm’s narcissistic character. 
Therefore, it is one and the same thing to say, as I have on various occasions, 
that psychoanalysis in its essence is deeply narcissistic and that it reinstates, 
sometimes in the form of a caricature, the old but always new question of the 


subject. 
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This reinstatement is probably most flagrant, most “massive,” in Freud’s so- 
called political or sociological texts. Moreover, this is all the more striking in 
that Freud’s investigation into culture and the social tie corresponded at first, 
as I have said, to the constraining movement that tilted the question of the 
narcissistic ego toward the question of the other who inwardly haunts and 
obsesses it. In fact, the great 1921 “political” text Group Psychology and the 
Analysis of the Ego first appeared under the rubric of the Andere (the Other): 


In the individual’s mental life, the other is invariably involved as a 


model, ... as a helper, as an opponent; and from the very first, 
individual psychology ... is at the same time social psychology as 
well.’ 


This admirable statement, by inscribing the other into the ego in this way, 
actually seems to contain, in embryo, a whole nonsubjectival theory of the 
“subject” and of the “social relationship.” Nevertheless, a reading of Group 
Psychology suffices to show that the theory remains in embryonic form, 
stifled as it is by the whole question of the political Subject. 

Space does not permit a detailed description of the extraordinarily com- 
plex route traced by that essay, but we can say that Freud, in his attempt to 
take account of the social relationship, ultimately never stopped assuming a 
subject of the relationship, whether an “individual” subject or a supra- 
individual, political subjectivity. Indeed, on the one hand, his analysis took 
desire as its point of departure, love or the libido of individuals, and these 
individuals were consequently assumed to preexist the different erotico- 
objectival relationships that link them to one another. And, on the other 
hand, once Freud recognized the fundamental fact that all subjectivity and 
all individual desire vanish in crowds, his analysis ended up with a sort of 
political super-Subject, in the dual form of the narcissistic Chief and the 
Mass bonded by love for this Chief. Society, Freud said, is a unanimous 
“mass” whose members have all put the same “object” (the “leader,” the 
Fuhrer) in the place of the ego ideal and who identify with one another as a 
result. 

To say this is first of all to say that society—any society—is essentially 
political, since it is wholly dependent on the figure of a Chief, of a sovereign 
head in which it represents itself and without which it would simply fall 
apart. But we must then go on to say that society, any society, is funda- 
mentally totalitarian—not, I hasten to add, because state coercion or tyran- 
nical violence are somehow essential to this conception; these traits are in 
no way exclusive to totalitarian societies, and Freud clearly said that the 
reign of the Fuhrer rests above all on the fiction of his love. Rather, if society 
for Freud is totalitarian in the strictest sense, it is because it presents itself 
as an integrally political totality, as a totale Staat, knowing no divisions 
except the one—minimal, and solely intended to relate the social body to 
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itself—between the beloved Chief and his loving subjects. This is further 
borne out by the speculative biology underlying the description in Group 
Psychology because, on the grounds of “union” and erotic Bindung, it 
tends to turn society into an actual organism, a real body politic. And, as 
Claude Lefort has shown, expanding on work by Ernst Kantorowicz,'’ this 
is the totalitarian fantasy par excellence. It is the profoundly narcissistic 
fantasy of a single, homogeneous body that knows no exteriority or alter- 
ity other than that of its own relationship to itself. It is therefore the 
fantasy, the autorepresentation, of a subject: society, for Freud, is a com- 
pact mass, and this mass forms a complete body with the Chief-Subject 
that incarnates it. 

There is certainly no point in saying that this description is false. History 
has confirmed it with too many examples for us to doubt its accuracy. 
Moreover, from this standpoint, I am completely prepared to recognize, with 
Serge Moscovici,’* the exceptional importance of Freudian “group psych- 
ology” for any understanding of the political and social events of our time— 
but only if we also recognize that Freud did not so much analyze this totali- 
tarian fantasy as subscribe to it. Contrary to what he is sometimes reported 
to have said (as in the thesis, or myth, of Lacan,” among others), Freud 
never criticized “group psychology” at all, convinced as he was that here was 
to be found the very essence of society. Nor did he ever question the primacy 
of the Chief, and he went so far as to write the following dreadful passage to 
Einstein: 


One instance of the innate and ineradicable inequality of men is 
their tendency to fall into the two classes of leaders [Fiihrer] and 
followers. The latter constitute the vast majority; they stand in need 
of an authority which will make decisions for them and to which 
they for the most part offer an unqualified submission.“ 


We must carefully examine what this exacerbation of the role of the mass’s 
“leader” corresponds to, historically and theoretically. It corresponds—in 
Freud as in Gustave Le Bon or Gabriel Tarde, in the fascist ideologues as in 
the Georges Bataille of the 1930s—to the following observation, variously 
appreciated and exploited by these authors, but in the end always the same: 
modern man, the self-styled Homo democraticus, is in reality the man in the 
street, communal mass man, the man of the melting pot. And this anonym- 
ous man, brutally revealed by the retreat of the great transcendent political 
and religious systems, is no longer a subject: he is the “man without qual- 
ities,” without his own identity, the deeply panicked, deindividualized, sug- 
gestible, hypnotizable (or “media-tized,” as we might say today) being of the 
lonely crowd. From now on, only an absolute Chief—“prestigious” and 
“charismatic” for Le Bon and Max Weber, “sovereign” and “heterogeneous” 
for Bataille—can re-embody, give substantial consistency and subjective 
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unity to, this magma of unanchored identifications or imitations. Thus the 
figure of the Chief-Subject, in theoretical texts as in the historical reality 
that they inspire, looms all the more brutally for its warding off of what is 
perceived as a radical desubjectification and alienation. 

On this score, it is probably not enough to say, as we so readily do now- 
adays, that the totalitarianisms of the twentieth century have fulfilled the 
modern logic of the Subject in a political sense, filling in the outline of its 
total ab-solution and immanence. We must add that our century’s totalitari- 
anisms have fulfilled this logic all the more successfully for having lucidly and 
cynically confronted the de-liaison and dissolution of subjects that this out- 
line implied all along. In short, the totalitarian Chief can impose the fiction 
or the figure of his absolute subjectivity all the more easily because he knows 
very well that it is a myth, and that before him is only a mass of non-subjects. 
In this connection, it is no accident that these totalitarianisms have seen the 
flourishing of so many “new mythologies” and “personality cults,” or that 
Bataille and his friends dreamed, lucidly and naively, of opposing fascism 
with an other, “heterogeneous” and “headless,” mythology. Once the masses 
have no identity of their own, only a myth can provide them with one, by 
offering them a fiction in which they can once again depict their unity—in 
which they can depict and present themselves as Subject. And the Subject, 
from now on, is a myth because we know very well that we are dealing with a 
fiction (with a deus ex machina), but also because in this fiction the subject is 
once again depicted and reinstated—“massively.” 

We find the same totalitarian myth of the Subject in Group Psychology, 
here again at the far reaches of an investigation into the nonpresence to 
oneself implied by being-in-society. Where social identifications are con- 
cerned, Freud, in the same way that he emphasized the radical alteration of 
so-called subjects assembled into crowds and stressed the primitive char- 
acter of this “group psychology,” also restored, reinstated in spite of every- 
thing, the primacy and principality of an absolute Subject. Recall that the 
investigation of Group Psychology concludes with an allusion to the “abso- 
lutely narcissistic” Father-Chief-Hypnotist. This theme of the Father’s 
“narcissism” and jealous “egoism””’ is decisive here, too, since it is very 
clear that only because the Chief allies himself with no one (with no 
“object,” as Freud said) can he offer himself as the sole object of the admir- 
ing, terrified love of the tribe—in short, establish community where before 
there was only a chaos of reciprocal identifications and suggestions. In 
other words, everything becomes invested in this fascinating figure of a 
Narcissus or an Egocrat sprung up from nowhere—and hence the difficult 
question of a social relationship or tie that predates the ego is freshly dis- 
posed of, in favor of a “scientific myth” that is simultaneously the myth of 
the Subject’s origin and the myth of the founding of the Political. The 
Subject thereby proclaims itself Chief, and the Chief is self-engendered as 
Subject. 


* 
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It goes without saying that we must still examine this myth, as much for its 
enigmatic resemblance to the totalitarian myth as for its strange reinstate- 
ment of the figure of the Subject. Does it suffice, however, to say that we are 
dealing here with a myth? I think not, and I want especially to emphasize this 
point because it was just such an exposure of the myth that preoccupied me 
in The Freudian Subject. The very crudeness, it seemed to me then, with 
which Freud proposed a Subject at the origin of the Political signaled the 
failure of his attempt to establish a foundation, an instauratio. And, in a way, 
I enjoyed showing how he had failed: I was satisfied simply to draw attention 
to Freud’s inability to establish the social tie—the relationship with others— 
except by assuming, in mythic form, a Subject founded in and by itself. In 
short, I was satisfied merely to bring up the unfounded, abyssal nature itself 
of this constant, circular assumption of a Subject-Foundation. But how, in 
that very abyss—the abyss of relationship—could one find the means for 
a non-“subjective” notion of the Political, a non-“political” notion of the 
Subject? Weren’t we, in the deeply ambiguous gesture of our modernity, 
condemned to go sifting through lack-of-foundation, obliteration-of-subject, 
loss-of-origin, collapse-of-principle? And as for this “an-archy” of the 
masses that the myth of the Chief-Subject, as a last resort, was warding off, 
would it allow us a different, more essential understanding of “archy,” of the 
beginnings, the commandment? 

That, ultimately, is the formidable problem raised by the Freudian—and, 
more generally, the totalitarian—myth of the Chief-Subject. Once its mythic 
character has been noted, the source of its incredible authority remains to be 
understood. Like it or not, the myth works: everywhere, the masses gather 
around a Chief or a Party supposed to represent them, everywhere they 
convulsively sacrifice themselves at the altar of the Chief’s or the Party’s 
myth. And, as we have seen, this myth works all the better for assuming the 
radical absence of the same political subjectivity that it sets up. Where, then, 
does the myth get its terrible founding power? On what grounds does it 
authorize itself, since its authority does not come from a subject, since—and 
here, precisely, is totalitarianism’s cynical lesson—the subject is a myth? 
Today, we can no longer avoid this question, especially ‘because it is only 
through this question that we will be able—perhaps—to find the means of 
resisting what from now on will be the global domination of the “politics of 
the subject.” Finally, in the name of what should we reject totalitarianism? In 
the name of what notion of the “subject” or of the “political,” if it is now 
definitely impossible to speak either of the Individual arisen against the State 
or of the Rights of Man the Subject? 

Perhaps, in spite of everything, we can find the beginnings of an answer to 
this question in the Freudian myth. But we cannot rely, as I have been doing 
up to this point, on the version of it that Group Psychology presents. That 
political version of the myth is already reinterpreting and re-elaborating an 
older version, a more strictly ethical one, to which we must now return. We 
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are familiar with this basic form of the myth: it is the fable of the primitive 
Father’s murder, as set forth in Totem and Taboo. This fable, examined more 
closely, pictures a wholly different genesis of authority from the one found in 
Group Psychology (I use the term “authority” here so as not to have to say 
“power’’). In Totem and Taboo, the primal authority is not the Father-Chief- 
Hypnotist, that “Superman” that Freud, following Nietzsche, alluded to 
before calling him, in Moses and Monotheism, the “great man.” It is the guilt- 
creating Father, the Father able to create guilt because he is the dead Father. 
This is already tantamount to saying—but here lies the enigma—that this 
authority is the authority of no one, or anyway of no man, much less of an 
absolute Narcissus. 

It is true that Freud was still speaking of the murder of a primitive Father 
and that in this he certainly seemed once again to be speaking the language 
of myth. That is what our whole disenchanted modern age, from Claude 
Lévi-Strauss to René Girard, has reproached him for: Totem and Taboo, 
by presupposing the Father’s authority rather than deducing it, offers us 
nothing but another myth of origins, a myth of foundation. It happens, 
however, that this myth—which definitely is one, even in its autorepresenta- 
tion as myth—is at the same time the myth of the origin of the myth of the 
Father (we would even have to say: the myth of the origin of myth). Freud 
was well aware that the dominating, jealous male of the Darwinian tribe is 
no Father, which is the whole reason why Freud in his narrative felt the need 
to have him finished off by his fellows: since his power resides in strength 
alone, he still holds no real paternal authority, and so sooner or later, in this 
logic of the natural state, he must be forcibly overthrown. Thus it is only 
after the murder, after having killed and devoured their tyrant, that his mur- 
derers submit to him, by virtue of a guilt and an obedience enigmatically 
described as “retrospective” (nachtrdglich). The “Father,” in other words, 
appears only after the fact, in the remorse of those who for the first time in 
history become “brothers,” and become “brothers” because they are guilty 
“sons.” The “Father,” then, in this strange Freudian myth, emerges only as 
myth—the myth of his own power, and the power of his own myth: “The 
dead,” Freud wrote, “became stronger than the living had been.””® 

From our present perspective, this genesis of authority is extraordinarily 
interesting in that it defines the primal authority as “ethical,” “moral” 
authority and not as political authority. What the members of the tribe sub- 
mit to—and through which they form a community, ultimately a fraternal 
and human community—is 1n fact no power, since the holder of this power is 
now dead, perfectly impotent. Freud strongly emphasized that only in the 
feeling of guilt—in the feeling of a moral lapse—does there arise the terrify- 
ing figure of the one who will become the omnipotent Father and, later, God 
or the Chief. The feeling of guilt, as Freud said in Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents, is not social anxiety (soziale Angst), the ordinary fear of being 
punished by an external power or censor. It is moral anxiety (or anxiety of 
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conscience, Gewissenangst) before an “internal” authority, as “imperative” as 
it is “categorical.” This strange moral authority—all the stranger because the 
subject submits to it of his own accord, autonomously—is what Freud had 
described earlier as the “voice of conscience” (Stimme des Gewissens) and is 
what, from Totem and Taboo on, he called the “superego” or the “ego ideal.” 
“In place of” that ego ideal he set up the Fuhrer of Group Psychology, which 
finally amounted to saying that the essence of the community is ethical 
before it is political. What establishes the community is not principally the 
fusional, amorous partaking in a collective Super-Subject or “Superman” 
but rather the always singular summons of a Superego that, strictly speaking, 
is NO one. 

This bears repeating: primal authority—ethical authority—belongs to no 
one, and especially not to the Father-Chief-Narcissus, whose myth appears 
only after the fact. That the murderers may have felt guilty with respect to a 
previously known and established law (which would bring us back to a situ- 
ation of soziale Angst) is far from being the case; rather, it was in the feeling 
of guilt (in Gewissenangst) that they first came to know—inexplicably, 
terribly—the law of the Father: “They thus created,” Freud wrote, careful to 
emphasize the paradox, “out of their filial sense of guilt the two fundamental 
taboos of totemism.”'’ Freud did not say, then, that the murderers were 
anxious about having trangressed the taboos laid down by the Father. He 
said something much stranger: that the Father’s taboos, and therefore human 
society, arise from anxiety—about what? About nothing, about no one. It is 
when the powerful male is dead and no longer there to prohibit anything at 
all that, in a perfectly disconcerting way, there emerge the alterity of duty 
and the debt of guilt, both of them all the more unbearable. The Father 
emerges from his own death, the law emerges from its own absence—quite 
literally ex nihilo. And that is why the Freudian myth, in spite of how it 
looks, is not a “myth of the twentieth century,” a new myth nostalgically 
reinstating the lost transcendence of myth (the myth of the Father, of God, 
of the Chief). Freud did not lament the death of the Father, any more than 
he attempted to cure the resulting “discontents of civilization.” On the con- 
trary: rooting civilization in the “discontents” of an a priori guilt that pre- 
cedes all Law and any Name of the Father, he offered us the myth of the 
death of myth—which is also to say the myth of its inexhaustible resurrec- 
tion. After all, if the Father is dead (if his authority is purely mythic), then 
how is it that his murderers submit to him? And how does it happen that, if 
God is dead, we (for this is about ourselves, the “murderers of God”) are so 
eager to reinstate Him at the center and base of our societies—socialist 
humanity prostrate before “Father” Stalin, the Volk or race fasciated behind 
its Fuhrer? 

It is because we feel guilty for having killed Him—that is Freud’s answer, 
still a mythic one. But the question only rebounds: Why do we feel guilty, if 
there is no longer any Father—if there has never been one—to punish us? 
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There lies the enigma of the myth—of the Freudian myth and of the mythic 
power that it describes. To solve the enigma, is it enough to mention love for 
the Father again? Freud wrote, in fact, that the murderers 


hated their father, who presented such a formidable obstacle to their 
craving for power {Machtbediirfnis] and their sexual drives; but they 
loved and admired him too. After they had got rid of him, had 
satisfied their hatred and had put into effect their wish to identify 
themselves with him, the affection which had all this time been 
pushed under was bound to make itself felt." 


But this “love” for the Father is itself all too clearly part of the myth. It is 
only after having eliminated the hated rival, and under the influence of 
remorse, that the murderers began to love him as a Father and to be united in 
that love. To love him, then, they had to begin by killing him. Society, a 
community of love, rests on a crime and on remorse for that crime. 

Thus it is not so much in “love” per se that we should be looking for the 
key to the son-brothers’ “retrospective obedience” as in that love’s ambiva- 
lent character, hateful and devouring from the very beginning. The members 
of the tribe, as the myth specifies, killed and devoured the jealous male. Why 
would they have done so, if this had been only a question of eliminating the 
monopolizer of the group’s women? The myth spells it out: because his 
murderers “loved and admired him.” This peculiar “love” was an admiring, 
identifying, envious love, and so it necessarily led to the cannibalistic 
incorporation of the model. As the narrative has 1t: 


The violent primal father had doubtless been the feared and envied 
model of each one of the company of brothers: and in the act of 
devouring him they accomplished their identification with him, and 
each one of them acquired a portion of his strength.” 
“Model,” “identification,” “devouring,” “appropriation”—this is quite 
clear. The myth is not telling us here about the love for an object but rather 
about an indissolubly narcissistic passion of identification: it 1s in order to be 
the Father—to be (the) Subject—that the members of the tribe kill and 
devour him, and not at all (or only incidentally) in order to have the women 
of the group. Freud, speaking of the “need for power” and the “desire to 
identify with the Father,” put it aptly: the stakes of the murder are not the 
possession of an object of love or of pleasure but rather the acquisition of an 
identity. The murder of the Father, in this case, is much less a brutish struggle 
than a Freudian version of Hegel’s “struggle for pure prestige.” If desire 
ends in murder and devouring, it is because it is the desire to appropriate the 
being of the other, the desire to assimilate his power (Macht), his potency 
(Starke)—in a word, his mastery: his narcissistic autonomy. My being is in 
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the other, and that is why I cannot become “myself,” an ego, unless I devour 
him—here, in short, is what the Freudian myth is telling us, a myth ultim- 
ately much less mythic than it appears. What it deals with is the primitive 
relationship to others, taking it all the way back to the mythic origins of 
human community—“primitive” because it is the relationship of no ego to 
no other, of no subject to no object. Thus it is also a connection with no 
connection to others, an unbinding tie. I the ego am born by assimilating 
the other, by devouring him, incorporating him. Everything in so-called 
individual history, then, as in the history of society, begins with murderous, 
blind identification, all the blinder because there is still no ego to see any- 
thing or represent anything to itself at all, and because the “envied model” 
that it assimilates is immediately annihilated, eaten, engulfed: “I am the 
breast.” “I am the Father”—that is, zo one. In other words, everything begins 
with a subjectless identification—by which the Freudian myth corresponds 
exactly to the situation of the panicked, anarchic, headless masses without a 
Chief. The Father (who was actually not a Father, not even a brother, but 
only a counterpart) has been killed, and so there is no subject at the basis of 
the social tie, whether we mean loving subjects or a beloved Subject. 

His myth arises at this very moment, however. The ghost of the Father- 
Subject assails the guilty conscience of the sons, who then attempt to redeem 
their sin through their love and submission. But where can this ghost be 
getting such vain, empty power? From the failure of this devouring identifica- 
tion. In a footnote, Freud gave what turned out to be his only explanation of 
the sons’ “retrospective obedience”: 


This fresh emotional attitude must also have been assisted by the fact 
that the deed cannot have given complete satisfaction to those who 
did it. From one point of view it had been done in vain. Not one 
of the sons had in fact been able to put his original wish—of taking 
his father’s place—into effect. And, as we know, failure is far more 
propitious for a moral reaction than satisfaction.” 


As a result, none of the sons is able to become Subject and Chief by 
appropriating the identity and the glorious being of the Other. What, ultim- 
ately, is the irreducible alterity that causes the failure of this violent act of 
identification, this dialectical assimilation of the other? It can only be (to 
return to and reverse Hegel’s term) the “absolute Master,” death—death or 
the dead one: der Tote, for Freud. 

Empirically, there would be nothing to prevent one of the tribe’s members 
from eliminating his rivals and taking the dominant male’s place (in fact, 
Freud did conceive of this solution in other versions of the myth).” There- 
fore, we must be dealing here with something else entirely, something not at 
all empirical: the unoccupiable place of the dead one, since death sets the 
absolute limit on identification. The myth does not say this so clearly, of 
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course, but there is no other way to understand the retrospective power of 
the dead one. Der Tote who is resurrected and lives on eternally in the guilty 
memory of the sons represents death, represents their own unrepresentable 
death to them. Indeed, at the myth’s extreme, we must imagine that the 
murderers, having devoured the other in order to appropriate his being, sud- 
denly found themselves once again facing “themselves”—that is, facing no 
one. The other was dead, and so they themselves were dead. The identifying 
act of incorporation confronted them—brutally, dizzyingly—with what is 
preeminently unassimilable: their own death, their own being-dead, the 
very thing that eludes all appropriation. That is why “the dead became 
stronger than the living had been” and also why the “sense of guilt” is 
born of the anxious apprehension of death “beside the dead body of the 
loved one” as Freud said in “Thoughts for the Times on War and 
Death”” “This dead man,” his stupefied murderers must have said to 
themselves, “is myself—and yet he is infinitely other, since I cannot picture 
myself dead.” Being myself, he is all the more other. And this All-Other, 
this All-Mighty who has eluded my power—how will I now be able to 
appease His wrath?” 

Attempting, like Freud, to represent the unrepresentable, attempting to 
represent to myself this other that I am, by once more setting that other in 
front of me, I have just been speaking the language of myth. It is a myth, of 
course, but the myth is unavoidable. That is precisely the power of myth: we 
cannot (but) represent the unrepresentable to ourselves, we cannot (but) 
present the unpresentable. That 1s why Freud, seeking to represent this abys- 
sal withdrawal of the subject, could only write a new myth—powerful, like 
every other myth, and one that also founded a community. But this myth— 
the myth of the death of myth, the myth of the unavoidable power of 
myth—is no longer wholly a myth. Being the myth of the mythic emergence 
of the Subject, it is no longer wholly the myth of the Subject, which is why, 
lucidly confronting the vast power of the totalitarian myth, it allows us— 
perhaps—to elude 1t. 

In the end, what does it tell us? In the first place, that we are submitting to 
nothing but ourselves—and here, of course, 1t merely repeats the totalitarian 
myth of the Subject: the State, the Law, the Chief, the Fiihrer, the Other in 
general are all Me, always Me, always “His Majesty the Ego.” And it 1s also 
quite true that Freud himself, in large part, believed in this myth and suc- 
cumbed to its power. But by adding that this all-powerful Ego is “death,” our 
death, he also told us something completely different, which can scarcely be 
uttered, and which he therefore put in mythic terms: “I am death and the 
dead one,” “I am (the) other.” In short: “I am not myself, I am not (a) 
subject.” What the members of the murdering tribe submit to, what they 
gather to form a community around, is nothing—no Subject, no Father, no 
Chief—but their own mortality, their own finitude, their own inability to be 
Absolute Subjects. “absolute Narcissi.” 
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And that, finally, is why Freud’s enigmatic “retrospective obedience” is 


ethical respect before it is political submission, my respect for others before it 
is submission to myself. It is obedience to what, within the subject, tran- 
scends the subject, to what in me is above me, to the ego’s superego. Or, to 
return to the Freudian myth and add nothing to it, “retrospective obedience” 
is obedience to what withdraws from the social body through its very 
incorporation, in this way—but only in this way—giving rise to the “body 
politic,” to the “mystical body.” “Here is my body. Behold here my death. 
Here behold your own.” 
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Historicity, mathematics, poetry 


Gilbert D. Chaitin 


Source. Gilbert D. Chaitin, Rhetoric and Culture in Lacan, Cambridge Cambridge University 
Press (1996), pp 195-242 


Une langue entre autres n’est rien de plus que |’intégrale des équiv- 

oques que son histoire y a laissé persister. C’est la veine dont le réel 

qu’il n’y a pas de rapport sexuel, y a fait dépdt au cours des ages. 
Lacan, ‘L’Etourdit’ 


The textual material toward which the analyst’s interpretation is directed is 
provided by that peculiar form of discourse somewhat misleadingly called 
‘free association’. Lacan repeatedly insisted that this technique is not merely 
one means among many possibilities for reaching the same end; rather it 
derives necessarily from the very structure of the object of analytic enquiry. 
There 1s an ‘absolute coherence’ between the process of free association and 
the functioning of the unconscious.’ Negatively, the effect of the basic rule is 
to free the analysand from the constraints imposed on ordinary discourse by 
consideration for the addressee (see chapter 5). In the early fifties, Lacan’s 
assumption was that this liberation would somehow permit the subject to 
complete her understanding of herself by filling in the gaps in her history 
which have been caused by repression.” Underlying this assumption was the 
notion that the subject is nothing other than a historical process. But even in 
his latest theories, in which the psychoanalytic subject became that of the 
cogito, the universal ‘I think’ of the Enlightenment, a certain kind of histor- 
icity remained an ineluctable mark of the Lacanian subject. Some 500 years 
ago Pico della Mirandola declared that ‘man’ is ‘that creature to whom 
[God] had been able to give nothing proper to himself ... a creature of 
indeterminate nature’.’ With a little help from Hegel, Marx, Heidegger and 
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Freud, Lacan transformed Pico’s notion into the indeterminacy of the 
subject, whose essence is the lack of essence. 

But how does loosening the ties between speaker and addressee liberate 
the unconscious? How does free association supply what is lacking from the 
subject’s history? Why should it be just this mode of discourse and not any 
other which has this power? In sum, what specific interrelations link free 
association to transference, repression and historicity? Ignoring the rules of 
propriety and morality, overcoming the inhibitions imposed by shame, guilt 
and disgust, would seem to encourage the analysand to achieve a degree of 
sincerity unreachable in social discourse. The object of the basic rule would 
thus be to promote the most direct confession possible of the truth of the 
self. Free association would then be a kind of verbal striptease, or even the 
response to a psychological inquisition in which the subject would exchange 
her customary right to privacy for the possibility of deliverance from her 
symptoms and inhibitions. 

As we have seen, confession, understood as the revelation of the self 
in discourse, does indeed play the preponderant role in free association. 
Liberation from social fears, however, cannot account for the requirement 
to ignore those constraints that are also imposed by consideration for the 
listener but are independent of standards of propriety and morality — the 
principles of logical and spatio-temporal consistency and of contextual unity 
and clarity. It is not at all apparent that the violation of these latter norms 
should contribute to increased sincerity. Moreover, the very fact of repres- 
sion indicates that there is an internal limit placed on confession, no matter 
how ‘sincere’. Free association must therefore owe its special efficacy to some 
additional factor which is consonant with the structure of the unconscious 
phenomena at issue in analysis — slips, dreams and symptoms. 

The coherence which Lacan discerns between Freud’s practice and his 
theory pertains to the interaction of the two distinct modes of expression 
operative in the formation of unconscious phenomena — the primary and 
secondary processes. Lacan contends that the condensation and displace- 
ment which characterize the primary process of the dream-work are in no 
way distinguishable from the metaphor and metonymy operative in dis- 
course, except insofar as the former must also fulfil the condition of being 
representable in visual images.’ In other words, there is a certain unconscious 
component in ordinary discourse as in all mental productions, which carries 
the ineradicable expression of the subject’s voice. Just as in dreams the 
dream-thoughts are first articulated in the form of the signifying elements 
produced through the primary processes, before these signifiers are then 
woven into a text that appears more or less coherent when judged by the 
standards of consciousness, so discourse is organized according to the same 
two principles but with their relative weights reversed. For Lacan, then, by 
cutting discourse loose from its moorings to the other (the listener) — the very 
factor which gives it its character of speech — free association paradoxically 
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makes it possible to distill out from discourse the element of speech as voice, 
that is, the unconscious component of metaphor and metonymy whose 
function 1s homologous to the condensation and displacement of dreams 
and symptoms. 

Free association can accomplish the task of liberating the unconscious 
constituent contained in an utterance, because it isolates the signifiers which 
constitute the discourse by setting them free from the context of conscious 
meaning. If the basic rule requires the analysand to ignore the rules of logic 
and spatiotemporal consistency along with those of propriety and morality, 
it 1s because both sets of standards contribute to the formation of meaning. 
In ordinary speech as in the recounting of a dream, that meaning is supplied 
by the ‘quilting’ process of the point de capiton whereby the text is closed 
off retrospectively. The string of signifiers is formed into a unity, a whole, 
through the retroactive action that gives the sentence a meaning at all times. 
Free association breaks up this retrospective unity, opening up ‘une chaine 
signifiante morcelée avec ses éléments interprétables’ (‘a fragmented signify- 
ing chain with its interpretable elements’], each of which may be attached to 
another signifying chain that intersects the first one.” 

The elements so isolated are none other than those letters which come 
together in rebuses to form the other signifying chain, that of the un- 
conscious. Although the basic rule leaves the subject free to speak of what- 
ever pops into her head, in fact her associations, like her dreams, constantly 
gravitate toward the articulation of her most significant experiences. ‘Signifi- 
cant’ in this context means not only those events which are loaded with 
meaning but especially those which, precisely because the subject can assign 
them no meaning, are felt as traumatic. The chain of signifiers which consti- 
tutes the unconscious consists, then, of the results of the subject’s repeated 
attempts to symbolize her experience. And the most visible sign of these only 
partially successful efforts are the analysand’s symptoms. In the last analysis, 
the congruence between Freud’s practice and his theory stems from the 
structure of the symptom as a catachretic record of failed attempts at 
symbolization. 

If there were no repression, if symbolization were perfect, then there 
would be no unconscious, for everything could be contained within con- 
scious meaning. If repression were perfect, however, the unconscious would 
be totally inaccessible, for the repressed would then leave no traces what- 
soever behind to mark the spot of its disappearance. The process of free 
association is predicated upon the assumption of what psychoanalysis 
designates as ‘the return of the repressed’: repression exists but is generally 
incomplete, so that the missing word can still make itself felt by sending 
up what Freud calls ‘offspring’ (Abkémmlinge). Thus he concludes his 
study of parapraxes (slips) in The Psychopathology of Everyday Life, for 
example, by remarking that ‘the phenomena can be traced back to in- 
completely suppressed psychical material, which, although pushed away by 
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consciousness, has nevertheless not been robbed of all capacity for expressing 
itself. In the famous case of Freud’s forgetting the name of the painter 
Signorelli, for example, upon which Lacan commented many times, the 
names of Botticelli and Boltraffio came to mind as substitutes for the lost 
signifier. 

Lacan points out that these substitutes are related to the repressed term 
only by virtue of the combination of signifiers — the syllables ‘elli’ common 
to Signorelli and Botticelli, and ‘bo’, ‘traf? and ‘her’ which connect the paint- 
er’s name to the idea of death — the absolute master, or lord, ‘Herr’ — via the 
intermediary links Bosnia, Herzegovina and Trafoi.’ These syllables are just 
such interpretable fragments as are isolated from discourse by free associ- 
ation. Because they are related to the missing name by homonymic combin- 
ation, and because the ‘object’ which leaves them behind (death) remains 
absent from the signifying chain, Lacan calls these bits and pieces ‘meto- 
nymic ruins’ or ‘remainders’.* In the ‘Seminar on “The Purloined Letter”’ 
Lacan recreates this process of fragmentation by comparing the stolen letter, 
which Baudelaire translated as la lettre volée, to the movable pages of a 
loose-leaf notebook, des feuilles volantes. This play on the title enacts the 
meaning of the transposition implicit in the comparison by detaching the 
three letters v-o-l from their first binder and inserting them into a second; 
stolen (volés) from the one signifier, they can fly (voler) over to the other. 

These metonymic ruins mark the place of an absence the way extraordin- 
arily strong blasts of energy radiate out from the spot where a black hole is 
swallowing up matter and energy from the universe. In the case of symptoms, 
including those produced by the transference-neurosis, the black hole is that 
of the unique being of the subject. One of the first signifiers that is supposed 
to represent the subject, thereby bringing the latter into being, is the proper 
name. As the representative of the subject’s particularity, her name can serve 
as the ‘unitary trait’ of the ego-ideal with which she wants to identify herself 
in order to preserve the integrity of that particularity. As such, the name 
cannot be metaphorized; no substitute can take the place of the proper 
name, for any such replacement would contradict the uniqueness it purports 
to represent. As long as that identification can be maintained, the subject 
knows what and who she is. But whenever it is undermined, whenever the 
subject’s mastery and unity are called into question by some traumatic event, 
the name becomes subject to the processes of suppression and fragmentation 
into its constituent letters. Thus, in one of his later analyses of the Signorelli 
episode, Lacan rejects the explanation that the basis of the lapse was the 
semantic connection between the German Herr and the Italian Signor, the 
first syllables of the painter’s name, for that would entail a relation of trans- 
lation, and thus a metaphoric substitution. He emphasizes instead the literal 
transfer of the three letters S-i-g from Freud’s first name, Sigmund, to the 
painter’s last name, Signorelli, which marks the loss, the failure of Freud’s 
identification with the painter as one who has mastered death through his art 
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(since Freud was unable to recall the latter’s name). These three letters do 
not return to the surface in the substitute names that occurred to Freud 
(Botticelli, Boltraffio); removed from the name like the sheets of a loose-leaf 
notebook, they remain in abeyance (en souffrance), waiting to fly onto some 
other signifying chain.’ 

By opening up a specific hole in the proper name from which some letters 
are stolen, the mistake succeeds in creating a space in which to locate the 
desire of the subject. Freud can no longer be satisfied with himself as origin- 
ator and master of psychoanalysis and the unconscious; his identification 
with the ostensible unity represented by his name, Sigmund, can no longer 
suture, or cover over, the inadequacies, the lack of plenitude which consti- 
tutes him as subject. If the letter ‘est unité d’étre unique, n’étant de par sa 
nature symbole que d’une absence’ [‘is a unit 1n its very uniqueness, being by 
nature symbol only of an absence’],'° in this late version of his theory Lacan 
makes it clear that the absence in question is the unity the subject wishes to 
preserve through the proper name. Once the name has been fragmented into 
its letters, it becomes a signifier like any other and as such a part of the 
signifying system in which one member can always substitute for another by 
means of homophony, like the pot of po-lice (see chapter 4). The alternative 
to suturing the hole over is, therefore, as we have seen in our discussion of 
metaphor, to reattach the flying letters to another signifying chain, as in the 
more complete unconscious formations of jokes, dreams, symptoms or sub- 
limations. Thus Freud’s response to his trauma was his act, the historical 
actualization that consisted of writing and publishing his treatise on the 
psychopathology of everyday life. 

Before and beyond the proper name, the being of the subject 1s tied to 
those signifiers which mark her first experiences of satisfaction, of jouissance. 
Freud claims that the subject strives to fulfil its wishes through hallucination 
because the desired object is the ‘identity of perception’ with the lost object. 
Shifting the emphasis commentators generally place upon this phrase, Lacan 
construes it to mean that what the subject seeks in life is the ‘identically 
identical’ of the object; that 1s, some mark which will identify the uniqueness 
of what was perceived at that particular time.'' It is only this sense of the 
unifying entity of the lost object behind the collection of attributes, or qual- 
ities perceived which confers reality on perception for the subject. Repetition, 
whether hallucinated or not, always has as its goal, or rather as its hope, the 
reappearance of the unitary signifier in its singularity. But that mark of the 
particular time, the unicity of that originary fulfilment, will always be lack- 
ing in the symbolic order of phenomena, for the universality of the signifier, 
even if it be in the form of an image, precludes recording the uniqueness of a 
perception. Moreover, as with the detached letters of the name, once the 
subject has to link together the objects of the outside world in a signifying 
form, once there are at least two elements in the field — the binary signifier — 
‘il ne peut que les recevoir dans leur différence’ ‘he can only receive them in 
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their difference’]; as a result, the search for perceptual identity, whose success 
would constitute absolute meaning, can never be satisfied.'? The particularity 
of the real to which the letter points can never be made the object of percep- 
tion or knowledge; it must always remain in sufferance. 

But if meaning always ultimately fails, analytic discourse nevertheless has 
the capacity to follow the signs by which it indicates the direction of its 
failure. As explained in chapter 5, sexual desire is the metonymic remainder 
that runs underneath the discourse of the demand for narcissistic love 
and happiness, which constitutes most of what is said in psychoanalysis. By 
disengaging the subject’s signifiers from the coherence of the secondary 
process and thus effectively randomizing them, free association allows the 
metonymic remainders of the repressed to surface and fly over to the figure 
of the analyst in their habitual forms of repetition, i.e., to produce the 
transference-neurosis. Even though the identity of perception remains a 
mythical entity, these remainders do point to the symbolization of actual 
perceptions and events of the subject’s life. In fact, it is the very impossibility 
of ever refinding the object, the necessity of the missed encounter, or 
distuchia, which institutes repetition. 

Although repetition ‘begins’ as the attempt to reproduce the signs of a 
situation in which a need was satisfied — the identity of perception — because 
of the structure of the signifier, that is, due to the fact that the presence of 
one signifier functions as the absence of another independently of any real- 
ity, the repetition of the need changes into the need of repetition. Lacan 
interprets Freud’s discussion of ‘facilitations’ (Bahnungen in German, fray- 
ages in French) in his Project as a kind of formalist manoeuvre: because it is 
easier to retraverse a path that has already been broached (gebahnt), pleasure 
is experienced in so doing; then, in a second step, repeating that trajectory 
becomes a pleasure in itself, without reference to any utilitarian or external 
goal involving the satisfaction of a need. The pleasure of the satisfaction 
aimed at in the attempt to refind the lost object is replaced by the pleasure 
experienced in what had been the search — repeating the sequence of signi- 
fiers that constitute the pathway opened up by that first experience. Con- 
sequently, the path of desire that leads to satisfaction can never be laid out in 
advance of the symbolization of experience nor established as a universal 
goal; desire is historized through and through. The heart of Freud’s thought, 
according to Lacan, 1s that the function of memory, ‘la remémoration’, is the 
rival and even the enemy of the satisfactions it is supposed to ensure.”” 

In a sense, its goal is the failure to satisfy the need, for it is only thus, as we 
have seen, that a space for desire can be maintained. Through rememoration, 
the pleasure principle turns into its ostensible opposite, the death drive, 
which impels the subject to repeat her failures masochistically, as in Kierke- 
gaardian repetition." Now since fusion with the Other at the centre of the 
object threatens the resurgence of the imaginary body torn to bits,’” and 
ultimately the annihilation of the subject, both sides of the pleasure principle 
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are operative simultaneously; repetition serves to preserve the subject by 
regulating her distance from the object, even while it appears as a demonic 
force that governs her destiny according to incomprehensible rules. The sub- 
ject’s behaviour will thus be directed by the repetition of these signifiers, a 
process that functions independently of any concern for her well-being and 
thus appears as senseless, as traumatic to the ego. 

Detached from the ego, these letters, these lost (repressed) constituents of 
the self; float freely until they seize the opportunity to attach themselves to 
other signifying chains through the process of transference. One such chain 
is furnished by the subject’s bodily parts, functions and her thoughts and 
behaviour, that is, the component parts of hysterical and obsessional symp- 
toms. If one follows the direction in which meaning fails, therefore, before 
arriving at the pure otherness of the Other which constitutes its ultimate 
point of failure, one is first led to a metaphoric realm in which the history of 
the subject — her traumatic approaches to satisfaction — has already been 
recorded (see chapter 4). 

In the early fifties, Lacan modelled his theory of historicity fairly closely 
on Heidegger’s analysis of temporality in Being and Time.'® When he insists 
that there is no fundamental difference between a neurosis and analysis, or 
between the subjectivity of the analyst and that of the child living through 
the anal ‘stage’, he is transporting Heidegger’s claim that historicality forms 
an essential constitutive component of subjectivity into the domain of 
psychoanalytic experience. Psychoanalysis can hope to remake the history of 
the analysand precisely because the latter’s experience has always already 
taken shape within a ‘primary historization’ that precedes and conditions the 
cognitive relations of ‘subject’ to ‘object’ in understanding historical events 
(Heidegger’s ‘historiology’). In short, ‘[Dasein] exists historically and can so 
exist only because it is temporal in the very basis of its being’.’” 

Heidegger argues that symbolization and interpretation form the basis of 
human historical existence, because they allow people to become aware of 
their own finitude.'® Since the human subject has no fixed nature, it is noth- 
ing more than a set of possibilities; that 1s, it defines itself only in terms of a 
future. Interpretation involves awareness of the future insofar as the latter is 
constituted as the realm of projected possibilities. Anticipation, the attempt 
to take cognizance of those future possibilities, is thus the fundamental 
attribute of subjectivity, its ‘being’. But anticipation involves something 
more than the mere imagining of possibilities; 1t involves projecting the actu- 
alization, the real occurrence, of the anticipated event. Now, death has the 
peculiar characteristic that it can never be actualized, can never be given as a 
concrete content that could occupy thought. As a result, awareness of death 
forces the mind to concentrate on its own existence rather than on that of 
external (conceptual) objects, and to recognize that what distinguishes that 
existence from other sorts of beings is precisely the pure anticipation of 
possibility prior to and independent of any particular content. 
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This heightened awareness and the action which flows from it, which 
Heidegger calls ‘being-towards-death’, is therefore a kind of anticipation of 
anticipation; anticipating death brings about the anticipatory understanding 
that it is just the possibility that there will be an end to my possibilities. And 
since death is a phenomenon in which, unlike most other occurrences in life, 
no one can take my place, this anticipation brings home to me what 
Heidegger calls my ‘own most potentiality-for-being’; that is, the awareness 
that my possibilities are at some level independent of other people or circum- 
stances. Having possibilities, however, means having choices. Recognizing 
both that my life consists of having possibilities and that the latter are finite, 
I will understand that I am responsible for choosing among them. Thus I will 
be moved to ‘choose to choose’. If human being is conditioned by the antici- 
pation of the implication of death as the end of my possibilities, then it 
would be just as correct to say that human being is determined by not-being. 
This negativity indeed carries over into the specific choices I make, for every 
such choice necessarily excludes other possibilities. In a sense I kill myself, or 
at least I kill off certain possible selves, whenever I choose to follow any 
particular course of action. The ‘second death’ which Lacan posits as the 
object of the death drive starting from Ethigue involves just such a killing of 
the self with the aim of starting over again, of recreating oneself from 
nothing. 

The actual possibilities of existence with which I project my future upon 
becoming aware of the implications of death are themselves limited by the 
heritage of the cultural world into which I was born. Whether I choose to 
accept or reject them, my choices are conditioned by the modes of living and 
thinking, themselves the result of historization, which exist prior to my entry 
into the world. And these modes are transmitted to me in the form of dis- 
course, of that which has been interpreted in that primordial symbolization 
(‘disclosedness’, aletheia) discussed in chapter 4. Making this heritage one’s 
own, ‘taking it over’ as the English translation terms it, or ‘assuming’ it as in 
the French translation, is what Heidegger calls repetition: ‘Repeating is hand- 
ing down explicitly’ to oneself a possibility of existence.’ This repetition is 
neither a simple reproduction of the past in the present nor a reversion of the 
present to what is past, but an active response to the possibilities (as opposed 
to past realities) provided by one’s cultural heritage in light of one’s choice 
for the future, that is, in light of a being which does not yet exist as a reality 
and could only do so as a completed totality in death. As a moment concen- 
trated on the past as a function of the future, it is, therefore, as much a 
disavowal (or a ‘destruction’) as an embrace of the past.” 

In sum, although historization may take more or less ‘authentic’ forms 
according to Heidegger, it is always the case that “‘Dasein temporalizes itself 
in the way the future and having been are united in the Present’.”' It is to this 
temporalization, fundamental to all human experience, that Lacan refers 
under the name of ‘primary historization’. He claims that the symptoms 
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which bring a person into analysis are themselves products of this process 
of historization dominated by the futural, and he therefore calls them docu- 
ments, monuments, traditions and texts. If these symptoms inevitably con- 
cern the subject’s relation to sexuality, as all psychoanalytic experience 
shows, that is because in every human society it is in the realm of sexual 
desire that the subject is first subjected to a law, and that law could not be 
formulated without a process of symbolization. Resulting from the necessary 
imperfection of repression known as the return of the repressed, symptoms 
come not from the past but from the future. Heidegger’s temporalization 
thus supplies the conceptual framework for Lacan’s famous explanation of 
the unconscious (the repressed) as that which ‘will have been’.” 

Lacan starts from the concept of retrospective interpretation (Nachtrdg- 
lichkeit) Freud developed especially in his analysis of the so-called Wolf Man. 
As a child of 6 months or | and a half years, the latter allegedly witnessed his 
parents having sexual intercourse with entry from the rear. This primal scene 
accrued its traumatic, and hence symptom-producing, power only several 
years later. The infantile neurosis which appeared at the age of 4 resulted 
from what Lacan calls a ‘symbolic integration’, in terms of which the stored 
memory took on a shocking value and hence led to its repression, that is, to 
its detachment from the more or less coherent history of the self the child’s 
mind was constructing in its symbolization.” The meaning that is attributed 
to the traumatic element, or rather, the lack of meaning which constitutes 
it as traumatic, emerges only from the retrospective attempt to construct 
a history of the self that would offer an all-inclusive answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘What am I?’ Repression (Verdrdngung) is thus an ‘after-(re)pression’ 
(Nachdrdngung), and the return of the repressed — the neurotic symptom — 
brings ‘back’ something which never did exist in the past — the trauma — but 
which came from that future symbolization. It is for this reason that the 
unconscious is a pulsation in which the movement of closing up precedes, 
and must precede, its opening. The symptom is thus a trace, but a trace 
of nothing. In the terms of an image Lacan found in the writings of the 
cyberneticist Norbert Wiener, historization brings you to observe the disap- 
pearance of the object — the exclusion of the repressed from the symbolized — 
before you perceive the thing that 1s about to disappear — the repressed that 
will have been if and when it finds adequate symbolization.” 

However paradoxical the role of the future in this explanation, the mere 
fact that interpretation is retrospective does not yet justify calling primordial 
symbolization ‘primary historization’. The question still remains as to what 
comprises the specifically historical character of symbolization. It is here 
that Heidegger’s temporalization adds an important clarification. Not only 
does retrospective interpretation rearrange the impressions of the past in 
such a way as to invert the customary temporal order where repression is 
concerned; it does so, and is able to do so, only because it operates as a 
function of the future. Subtending the repression and eventual reintegration 
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of specific impressions is the prospect of completing the process of symbolic 
integration — establishing a continuous history of the self, in Freud’s termin- 
ology — in the future. Lacan stresses that the analytic concern for restoring 
the continuity of the subject’s memory does not stem from the fear of omit- 
ting some occurrence in her life nor from the belief that the subject’s history 
is an unbroken, linear, progression, but from the importance of establishing 
the chronological sequence of what are in fact the subject’s discrete, dis- 
continuous, acts of historization. For Freud, ‘fla] remémoration ... [fait] 
reposer sur le seul couteau des certitudes de date la balance ou les con- 
jectures sur le passé font osciller les promesses du futur’ [‘recollection [is 
a matter of] balancing the scales, in which conjectures about the past are 
balanced against promises of the future, upon the single knife-edge or 
fulcrum of chronological certainties’].” That is why he was so careful to 
determine the objective dates of the traumatic events in the childhood of the 
Wolf Man. 

Heidegger considers datability (Lacan’s datation) — the relational structure 
of the ‘now’, the ‘then’ [of the future], and the ‘on that former occasion’ — as 
one of the key indicators of the fundamental temporality of subjectivity. 
When we arrange the objects that matter to us according to such a relational 
sequence, we reveal our own temporality in making those objects present, 
that is, in symbolizing them. In other words, we express our own mode of 
determination in relation to possibilities — future, past and present — that are 
always outside ourselves, ‘ecstatic’. Lacan can thus read Freud’s excessive 
concern with finding absolutely accurate, objective, dates for the occurrence 
of the Wolf Man’s primal scene and its subsequent traumatic interpretation 
as an expression of Freud’s own desire to establish the truth of psycho- 
analysis in order to symbolize himself. What was Freud’s act as subject, 
however, was reification, alienation for the Wolf Man, and Lacan suggests 
that Freud’s feverish attempt to reach this piece of the real may have 
provoked the patient’s ensuing psychotic episode.” 

Before any participation in the process of analysis, the subject repeatedly 
attempts to symbolize her life as a unique totality. She projects the unity 
of her future being, that which Lacan would later translate as the unitary 
trait, in relation to which alone repression can occur. Without this desiring 
relation to a purely ideal future, gaps, omissions and mistakes would be 
impossible. The infantile neurosis is the equivalent of analysis, therefore, 
because both are governed by the same anticipation. The institution of desire 
as split off from demand in the castration complex, the search for a lost but 
now anticipated jouissance, marks the beginning of history, for the individual 
as for specific societies.” 

Outside of analysis, the anticipation of Being motivates that repetition 
which, according to Freud, characterizes symptoms (see chapter 4). In 
Lacan’s reading, Freudian repetition resembles that of Heidegger, as well as 
that of Kierkegaard, in that, although not subject to conscious control, it is 
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not a purely passive state but an act. The subject keeps repeating the same 
sequences in an active attempt to hand the past down to herself in view of 
future possibilities; that is, to (re-)capture the ostensibly ‘lost object’ of her 
‘signifying unicity’ ‘dans le but de faire resurgir l’unaire primitif d’un de ses 
tours’ [with the goal of making the original unitary emerge from one of 
those sequences]}.”* Within analysis, the motivation for the transference is the 
subject’s same hope of ‘hauling’ her potential unity forth from her past, as 
the etymology of the German Wiederholen seems to indicate in Heidegger’s 
and Lacan’s meditations: 


L’attente de l’avénement de cet étre dans son rapport avec ce que 
nous désignons comme le désir de l’analyste . . . voila le ressort vrai 
et dernier de ce qui constitute le transfert. 


The expectation [anticipation] of this being in relation with what we 
designate as the desire of the analyst . . . that is the true and ultimate 
mainspring of what constitutes the transference.” 


As a mode of repetition and thus historization, the symptom is a meta- 
phor, a catachresis, in that it is necessarily constituted around a lack, or 
rather by the traumatic lacks which, as the subject’s attempt at symboliza- 
tion, it itself institutes. Like the artisan’s vase upon which Heidegger medi- 
tates, the signifier introduces the nothingness of the Thing (the internal 
object) into the world. As the return of the repressed, the metonymic 
remainders which compose the symptom mark the place of the disappear- 
ance of those possibilities which were inevitably thrust away when the subject 
made the choices inscribed in her symbolizations of her life. By providing the 
subject with the opportunity to isolate the metonymic remainders of her past 
symbolizations through free association, Freud has made it possible to sub- 
ject those modes of historization to rigorous study. Psychoanalysis thus 
brought repetition, which remains outside the field of principled enquiry in 
Heidegger, into the realm of scientific metaphorization, thereby allowing the 
subject to make her history her own. 

The apparent inertia of the symptom derives from the traumatic (sense- 
less) character of that which it has excluded, for instead of capturing the 
particularity of the moment of satisfaction, in fact it memorializes the 
impossibility of so doing. In the fifties Lacan interpreted the symptom as an 
unsuccessful repetition in Heidegger’s sense; the subject lacks that which 
stands in the place of his tradition, the investiture by the (paternal or social) 
Other. Insofar as this traumatic discourse of the Other remains uncompre- 
hended by the subject, her symptom acts as a question about herself she asks 
of the Other. Because that Other remains indefinite outside of analysis, the 
unconscious question inevitably remains without a response. The missing 
word does not come forth, no matter through how many turns the wheel of 
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repetition revolves. Within analysis the subject’s symptoms and other 
unconscious formations become focussed more and more directly onto the 
figure of the analyst in the process of transference. The task of psycho- 
analytic interpretation, therefore, will be first of all to respond to the sub- 
ject’s question about her being by uncovering the discourse of the Other 
within the successive layers of the subject’s historizations; that is, by piecing 
together the missing word(s). 

Before reaching the ultimate level of sheer ineffable particularity, inter- 
pretation will first encounter all the specific possibilities that the subject has 
thrust away, but which insist in her discourse in the form of metonymic 
remainders. In the transference, the discourse containing the subject’s ques- 
tion will produce an effect on the analyst. In the words of Theodore Reik, 
who was one of Freud’s early pupils and whom Lacan often praised despite 
their obvious theoretical differences, the analysand’s talk will give rise to the 
‘analytic response’. This response is first of all the analyst’s transference 
onto the analysand, which forms the necessary basis for any analytic inter- 
pretation of the subject’s unconscious impulses. 


We have ... seen that it is not the other person’s impulse as such, 
but its unconscious echo in the ego, that is the determining factor in 
psychological conjecture. Thus our own mental reaction is a signpost 
pointing to the unconscious motives and secret purposes of the 
other person ... The assertion of the unfeeling attitude, of the 
impassability of the analyst, is a fairy tale.” 


Reik illustrates this unconscious echo with examples of analysands whose 
discourse aroused in him a vague sense of uneasiness or irritation, which he 
was later able to trace to his picking up the strains of irony in the subject’s 
‘voice’ — the choice of words, intonations, or the gestures accompanying 
speech — an irony of whose hostile intent, indeed of whose very existence, the 
speaker remained totally unaware. The analyst’s pain, however mild and 
fleeting, thus formed an inverted image of the antagonistic impulse at the 
core of the patient’s unconscious message. Reik recounts a telling example of 
this process in a non-transferential situation. A young woman who had 
recently moved from a southern town to New York was afraid that no man in 
the city would marry her because she had allowed a married man at home to 
caress her. Since there was no one in New York who knew her or anything 
about her past, it seemed preposterous for her to be so worried (even if the 
men of that era would have placed so high a price on ‘purity’). Her fear of 
being found out, and thus ruining her chances for marriage, was genuine 
enough to reduce her to a paroxysm of uncontrollable sobbing, yet the 
unconscious message it conveyed was in fact the reverse of that fear, namely 
the wish to let everyone know that at least one man had found her desirable, 
for, as it turned out, in her teens she had been unattractive.” 
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The unconscious message takes this inverted form only because it began as 
a response to the Other in the first place; not necessarily to a particular 
person, however, nor even to something actually said or done, but to the 
anticipated reaction of the Other. Others are always ‘present, so to speak, in 
that I unconsciously anticipate what their attitude would be to my thoughts 
and to the actions that concern them’.” Reik describes this unconscious 
anticipation purely in terms of the subject’s fear of criticism and desire for 
approval by the ego-ideal (which he calls the ‘superego’). For him, self- 
observation can occur only through identification with, and then introjection 
of, the observing Other.” But since the satisfaction of all human needs 
involves the maternal or social Other, that is, the relation to the ‘internal 
object’, for Lacan observation and satisfaction are tied together in the 
anticipation of the Other. He therefore extends the notion to include all 
historizations, in which the subject aims to find out what he is by defining 
himself through his choices 1n relation to the Other. The self that is sending 
the message is as ‘other’ to itself, as much an anticipation of the future, as is 
the projected reaction of the Other. Consequently, Lacan often spoke of the 
‘fundamental discourse’ whereby I attempt to satisfy my desire by declaring 
that ‘you are my master’, or ‘you are my wife’.”’ Within the framework of 
such an open-ended, and thus necessarily ambiguous, commitment, what I 
am will only emerge from the basically unpredictable way in which you and I 
relate to each other in the future. Thus it would be possible to read the report 
of Reik’s patient not merely as a demand for sympathy and reassurance that 
she was in fact (referentially) attractive, but as an attempt to ascertain 
through his awaited response in what her desirability (will have) consisted. 

Even when Lacan had abandoned the Hegelian idea that symbolization 
(naming) leads to mastery over that which is symbolized (see our discussion 
of his various interpretations of the fort/da in chapter 3), and therefore also 
the Heideggerian notion that being-toward-death makes possible the attain- 
ment of the freedom to choose one’s historization, he still maintained that 
interpretation is meaningful because the subject’s relation to the unconscious 
signifiers has a determinate, not an arbitrary, value.” The analyst is able to 
read his own reaction to the symptom as an inverted form of the message it 
sends, because something within that symptom - Lacan’s metonymic 
remainders — marks a rejected impulse which anticipated satisfaction, as well 
as judgement, by the other from the start. The process of symbolic castration 
which leads to the institution of the subject produces two simultaneous 
effects, which Lacan likens to the two numbers 1n a fraction. Beneath the bar, 
in the place of the denominator, is the repressed signifier shorn of meaning 
and therefore traumatic, a kind of zero in that 1t abolishes all meaning. In the 
numerator, however, one finds the various meanings that have been attached 
to that signifier in the course of the subject’s successive historizations, ‘signi- 
fications dialectisées dans le rapport du désir de |’Autre’ [‘the dialectized 
significations in the relation of the desire of the Other’].”’ With a zero term in 
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the denominator the fraction which represents the subject takes on an infinite 
value, but the terms which appear in the numerator are specific and 
determinate. Consequently, although the long-term purpose of analysis is 
to bring out the meaningless signifying chain which forms the core of the 
subject, this result can be attained only by first calling forth the various 
stages of symbolization built up around this core. 

It is the ‘infinitization’ of the subject to which Lacan now attributes the 
function of freedom. In other words, it is no longer the power to name which 
confers the freedom that derives from mastery, but the ability to escape the 
power of meanings imposed by the Other, which opens up the subject’s 
meagre margin of freedom. While the subject no longer has the Heideggerian 
power to choose to choose — that is the sense of the Lacanian vel discussed 
in chapter 5 — once the initial forced choice has been made, she can strive 
to map out an area of indeterminacy where the leeway required to elude 
reification can be preserved. The goal of analysis thus becomes a double 
‘destitution’ of the subject: on the one hand, self-‘assumption’, reconciliation 
with oneself insofar as one is subject for one’s particular historical existence 
to the specific forms of the Other into which one has been born; on the other, 
the preservation of an unknown, non-universalized, unconscious core that 
escapes that subjection. 


During the later stages of his career, Lacan reformulated his conception of 
the relations we have been describing between the signifier, the subject and 
repetition in the light of set theory. At stake in this theory of the subject is 
that ‘ownmost being’, the unity of one’s most intimate identity which consti- 
tutes the dignity of the individual. No longer restricted to identification with 
the ego-ideal, in the late sixties the single trait, s1, comes to indicate that 
unity of the subject. Lacan’s theory is an attempt to integrate two major 
aspects of Freud’s observations: the unconscious manifests itself in the form 
of slips, dreams and symptoms, which Lacan designates as signifiers, and 
Freud’s contention that ‘the ... ego is a precipitate of abandoned object- 
cathexes . . . [the ego] contains the history of those object choices’.*” Lacan 
sees the subject of the unconscious as a kind of point which is capable of 
forming identifications,” and the separated subject as one who has integrated 
the history of those identifications. 

The subject of Lacan’s theory is not a matter of subjectivity in the usual, 
psychological, sense, but a quasi-mathematical function which relates a sin- 
gle signifier taken separately, sl, to a set of letters, the collection of other 
signifiers that marks the subject’s history, s2.“ This formulation is an expan- 
sion of Lacan’s definition of the signifier as that which represents the subject 
for another signifier. The sup-position of the subject is the assumption that 
each member of this ‘swarm’ of marks has something in common with the 
others, beyond their differences; that is, that the repetition of the jouissance 
which the subject seeks in each love-object in fact constitutes a unity. As a 
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pure potentiality, however, as something that can only be anticipated, this 
unitary trait never actually appears: it always remains outside the set of 
signifiers. Lacan dubs it therefore the ‘un-en-moins’, the ‘one less’. ‘Le sujet de 
l’inconscient est un trait absent de mon histoire et pourtant la marquant a 
jamais’ [The subject of the unconscious is a trait which remains absent from 
my history and yet marks it forever.]"' 

In the late sixties, Lacan designates this jouissance anticipated from the 
a-object as surplus enjoyment (/e plus-de-jouir), in analogy with Marx’s 
surplus value. As we saw in our discussion of the ‘Proposition du 9 october 
1967’, at that time he considered the unconscious to be a kind of unknown 
knowledge, whose object is the surplus enjoyment to which the repetition of 
the series of signifiers is supposed to lead. Unconscious knowledge is the 
‘riddle’ (énigme) of the signifier, because what is articulated in /alangue leaves 
open an infinity of readings. In other words, the signifiers (the énoncé) are 
known, but the subject (énonciation) of that statement, or thought, is not. 
Lacan can then explain historization, or symbolization, as knowledge work- 
ing (le savoir travaillant) to make up for the loss of jouissance in the hopes of 
reaching a plus-de-jouir. 

This new version of the limiting function of the paternal metaphor brings 
out the relation between the constitution of the subject and the economy. 
Lacan remarked that, in a sense, the unconscious is the perfect capitalist 
slave, for the slave is slave of nothing other than the jouissance he awaits.” It 
works ostensibly to reach jouissance while in fact the a-object is a means of 
avoiding the latter, In the consumer society, advertisements operate on 
a-objects, which hold out the promise of a gratification which in fact is never 
achievable. This surplus enjoyment prevents people from going toward 
jJouissance outside the commodity system. Once the surplus enjoyment had 
become entirely countable in capitalism, there was no longer any barrier to 
the command of the superego to ‘Enjoy’, that is, to produce and consume. 
Beyond its function of providing the means for survival, the economy plays 
the same role as the fantasy, approaching and avoiding a jouissance that is 
beyond the pleasure principle.” 

The fact that the single trait 1s excluded from the set of objects that 
constitute the subject indicates that complete jouissance is impossible. Such 
an impossibility, created by the imposition of writing insofar as the letter is 
homologous to the formation of a set, is precisely what in the later Lacan 
belongs to the register of the real. Previously, he had used the term ‘impos- 
sible’ to designate the (non-existent) point where the rails of metonymy con- 
verge, the goal of desire, jouissance. The real, on the other hand, was that 
plenum into which the signifier introduced gaps, places and elements. Lacan 
arrived at the equation of the real with the impossible at first by the round- 
about route of comparing two different negations of the same term. If the 
impossible were understood as a negative term, then its opposite would 
be the possible. But since the opposite of the possible is the real, that would 
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make the real the equivalent of the impossible, a conclusion he at first 
rejected as preposterous because based on an obvious change of meaning of 
the term ‘possible’ in mid-argument. Nevertheless, he acknowledged that, for 
Freud, the real is akin to an impossibility in that it appears as the obstacle to 
the pleasure principle.“ 

It would seem that this conjunction of the impossible and the real began 
to take on a significance beyond pure word-play as Lacan connected it to two 
further conceptions linking the real and the impossible in modern thought, 
Kant’s notion of the ‘thing-in-itself?, and Koyré’s explanation of the revo- 
lutionary element in Galileo’s theory of motion. The former argues that only 
the pure concept of a transcendental object, that is, one which it is impos- 
sible to experience, can confer objective reality on our empirical concepts. 
And this ‘x’ that must be regarded as ‘necessary a priori’ to what Freud calls 
‘reality testing’ is the unity of consciousness, and, more generally, ‘our sub- 
jective constitution’, without which ‘the represented object . . . is nowhere to 
be found’.” Koyré, for his part, claims that the notion of inertia which 
underlies modern science requires us to ignore the evidence of our senses 
in order to accept the theory which best explains that very evidence. For 
Galileo, an object moving in a straight line will persist in its state of motion 
forever (if there is no external intervention), yet such uniform motion Is 
‘absolutely impossible’ in the real world, and, according to the theory, could 
only occur in a total vacuum. 


This amazing attempt to explain the real by the impossible . . . these 
bodies moving in straight lines in infinite empty space are not real 
bodies moving in real space, but mathematical bodies moving in 
mathematical space.” 


From Koyré Lacan seems to have taken the notion that it is the mathematical 
formalization of modern science which conjoins the impossible and the 
real, and from Kant the idea that the impossible Real behind appearances is 
nothing other than our own subjectivity. 

As Lacan developed his set-theoretical definition of the subject, this 
conjunction began to resonate in many areas of his teaching. You will recall 
that the word ‘instance’ conceals within itself the term ‘enstasis’ drawn from 
Aristotelian dialectics. In chapter 4 we described Lacan’s use of this term to 
justify the necessity of that ‘impossible’ exception to the law of castration, 
which paradoxically acts as the ‘foundation’ of that law. In various places, 
Lacan had glossed this impossible obstacle as the ‘Real presence’ which has 
no signifier, and the ‘Real father’ of the primitive horde whose murder Freud 
placed at the origin of civilization in Totem and Taboo. For Lacan this figure of 
the absence of limits, of the male who has all females at his disposal, is Freud’s 
dream, a defensive manoeuvre designed to hide the fact that such a notion 
only arises within the very language that imposes the limit of castration. 
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The dead father is thus the sign of the impossibility of total jouissance 
once you are in language, in that it points to the inevitable loss of the real. 


Le réel, c’est impossible. Non pas au titre de simple butée contre 
quoi nous nous cognons le front, mais de la butée logique de ce qui, 
du symbolique, s’énonce comme impossible. C’est de 1a que le réel 
surgit. 


The real is the impossible. Not as a simple obstacle against which we 
bump our heads, but as the logical obstacle of that which, in the 
symbolic, is stated as impossible. It is from there that the real 
arises.*’ 


When Lacan objected in Concepts that it is an oversimplification of Freud’s 
thought to say that for the latter the real appears as an obstacle to satisfac- 
tion, it was because he wanted to emphasize the logical necessity of this 
impossibility beyond any impediments that happen to arise in the life of a 
given individual. 

In the thermodynamic terms 1n which psychoanalysis generally describes 
the operation of the pleasure principle, this Real father of jouissance without 
loss would embody the total conservation of energy. The s] that represents 
the energy before the operation would be identical to that afterwards. Thus, 
you’d have sl both above and below the bar of signification; s1 would be 
identical to itself. But the second law of thermodynamics expresses the rule 
of entropy according to which some usable energy is lost in any transform- 
ation. Lacan draws a parallel between this entropic loss and the inevitable 
loss that occurs when one attempts to formalize knowledge, to transfer it 
from implicit ‘knowing how’ to explicit ‘knowing that’ by the process of 
writing, i.e. by using language on itself to form those symbols of symbols 
called letters.” Now the rule which founds the logical deduction of math- 
ematics states that no set can represent (include) itself. This means that the 
set which functions as the number one, as unity, is not primordial; it must be 
defined in terms of another, the empty set. Alternatively, this precept implies 
that no signifier can signify itself. As a result no ‘master-signifier’ (s1) can in 
fact stand alone and close off the chain of meaning. While it appears as 
though the single trait precedes its attachment to the other signifiers (s2), in 
fact it can be defined only in relation to them. Hence they must precede it. 
Thus the allegedly self-identical significant-maitre (master-signifier), which is 
also the signifier of my being (signifiant-m étre), is secondary to the differen- 
tial symbolic context. In the beginning must have been the word rather than 
the act (or deed): not murder but knowledge. To illustrate this contention, 
Lacan points out that Descartes could use doubt to assert his individuality 
only by calling into question a body of knowledge that had been developed 
over the centuries before him.” 
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This impossibility of the discourse of the master is not the only impasse 
that arises from formalization. The strict meaning of the term impossible 
depends on the formalization of truth. Goedel’s theorem states that it 1s 
impossible to close off the field of a purely formalized set of propositions in 
a true/false logic. There will always be at least one well-formed proposition in 
such a field which can be proven neither true nor false. Moreover, there are 
some propositions which can be proven true in a higher level system, but 
which cannot be demonstrated in the original field. The field of truth must 
therefore remain incomplete, and it is this impossibility of saying everything 
which Lacan symbolizes in his notation by S(A), and which he calls the 
mi-dire (half-say, half-truth, malign (médire)) in his later teaching. As a 
result, the truth of knowledge, the Truth that says, ‘I speak’, is not the 
coherent transcendental ego of the university, but a non-denumerable 
(innombrable) set.” This non-universalizable ‘I’ is the no-one-in-particular of 
the unconscious subject which constitutes the impossibility of the discourse 
of the university. 

The most coherent effort to explain the relations among the various terms 
we have been discussing, the impossible real, the master-signifier, the non- 
denumerable subject and its repetition, is found in Miller’s article on the 
theory of ‘suture’. Designed to articulate the paradoxical logic of the signi- 
fier, this theory attempts to show precisely why the master-signifier, such as 
Freud’s dream of the primal father, is necessary as well as impossible. The 
signifiers in question in Miller’s article are the set of whole numbers, whose 
existence the mathematician Frege attempted to justify without any recourse 
either to real things or to the thinking activity of a subject, but on the basis 
of logic alone. As it will turn out, the numbers in general starting from one 
correspond to the s2 or symbolic order defined as the field of truth; the class 
‘zero’ to the master-signifier; the objects in the set designated by the zero to 
the subject; the place of the latter set to the impossible real; and the function 
of the ‘successor’ which leads to the endless series of whole numbers insti- 
tuted by the zero to the repetition compulsion with its unappeasable search 
for the unicity of the subject. 

Frege sets out to show that the three terms necessary for the construction 
of the set —- zero, one and successor (meaning the number resulting when one 
is added to a member of the set, a previous number) — can be derived from 
pure logic alone. Although Frege does not give it that name, it is clear from 
his description that his ‘concept’ is in fact a set, a class of objects defined by 
its properties; as a result, his notion of number arises as a propositional 
function, which assigns certain numbers to certain sets, Specifically, it is the 
concept ‘identical to itself’, derived from Leibniz’s definition of identity as 
that which can be substituted in a proposition without affecting its truth, 
which serves as this basis, since the number 1 1s assigned to each object that 
can be subsumed under this category. Now Miller shows that the entire con- 
struction is made possible only by the introduction of an element which is 
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excluded from the domain of truth thus defined in terms of identity; namely, 
the number zero, which Frege assigns to the members of the set of things not 
identical to themselves, the empty set. The closure of the set of truth can be 
achieved only by including in it the name, or signifier, of something that is 
excluded from the set of objects on which it operates (those which are self- 
identical), That is because Frege’s logical definition of successor, of the term 
which allows you to progress from one to all the succeeding numbers, 
requires the inclusion of this zero: the successor of a number is the number 
of numerals in the series ending with that number. In Miller’s example, the 
number 3 designates three objects, but, because of the presence of the zero, it 
is the fourth in the series, 0,1,2,3.” 

Only by introducing something non-real into thought and counting it as 
one — the concept of absence that names, represents, lack pure and simple — 
can the metonymic chain of numbers be held together. It should now be easy 
to recognize that the use of the zero as suture in this way is none other than 
the process of catachretic metaphor described in chapter 3. It is for this 
reason that one can rightly claim that for Lacan metaphor must precede 
metonymy. But at the same time, it would have been impossible to articulate 
this metaphor of the zero without having first defined the field of truth, of 
the Other, as that of the self-identical. In that sense, metonymy understood 
as the linguistic structure must precede metaphor. As Miller points out, the 
secret to this paradox is that the procedure, which is equivalent to that of the 
subject and the signifier, is circular but non-symmetrical, so that each can 
precede the other, depending on where you enter the circle, or rather the 
Mobius strip. 

‘The central paradox’. Miller concludes, ‘is that the trait of the identical 
represents the non-identical.’” The impossible object, the one that cannot 
exist in the field of objects designated by concepts because not self-identical, 
this excessive element which must be added on to the series in order to com- 
plete it — the ‘one more’ — is precisely what Lacan names the subject. The 
identity of the unique, the unitary trait as Lacan calls it, is used to represent 
within the field of the Other that which is excluded from it, the non-self- 
identical subject. Whence the $, the barred subject now conceived as the ‘one 
less’. Nasio’s formula can now be made more precise: the s! is a member of 
the set of signifiers, the s2, but the object it designates can by definition never 
be so. For if the subject were to become identical to itself, it would no longer 
be a subject, but some object in the customary sense of objectivity. But this 
same bar which divides the subject from itself also thereby decompletes the 
field of the Other (the A), since it indicates that there is always ‘one more’ 
that can be added to the field. The very thing that indicates its completeness 
also points to its incompleteness, symbolized by A. Because it necessarily 
refers to and depends upon something outside itself — the excluded non-self- 
identical — the field of signifiers is not a fully autonomous realm, nor can it 
serve as the ultimate ground. That role is paradoxically reserved for the 
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impossible real, the excluded non-self-identical which takes the place of the 
noumenal subject or thing-in-itself. 

In sum, Lacan’s hypothesis, as he calls it in Encore, is that the subject is a 
pure sup-position to the signifier; it exists only as the pure difference — com- 
parable to the zero term as successor — which enables the symbolic system to 
function.” The most important conclusion to be drawn from this discussion 
of these relations among the real, the subject and the symbolic order, there- 
fore, is that there would be no subject if the symbolic order were complete 
and autonomous. The place reserved for the subject can only be that of the 
incompleteness of the system of signifiers, and the subject is a metaphoric 
covering over of that place. As the flaw in the system, the subject is therefore 
defined by that system which, as a cultural order, is historical through and 
through. Yet as flaw the subject also escapes from the historical confines of 
the culture. As we shall see in our concluding chapter, it is this double con- 
tention and its implications which distinguish Lacanian cultural critique 
from that of other schools of thought. 


Lacan strives to explain human sexuation — sexual identity, sexual enjoy- 
ment, sexual relations — by means of the set-theoretical considerations 
described above. His starting-point in Encore is that there is no sexual rela- 
tion: the relation between the sexes cannot be written, in that there is no 
logical expression of the form “xRry’ assigning specific values to the y term for 
every possible value of x. There is, and can be, no universal formula for 
sexual attraction among human beings in the field of the signifier (chapter 5), 
for the simple reason that sexual difference is not a concept. It has no inher- 
ent content. Rather it corresponds to difference itself, the very function 
which makes signification possible and which, in Lacan’s hypothesis, 
coincides with the place of the subject.” Sex is thus another name for the 
failure of meaning, the gap in the Other which renders it incomplete. 

Since the subject is, in the sense defined, the gap in the system of signifiers, 
reaching one’s enjoyment becomes the problem of covering over that space. 
The process Lacan had previously articulated as a kind of struggle between 
the infinite and the finite in which one had to find the metaphor to stop the 
process of endless metonymy (comparable to the infinite procession of whole 
numbers), he now describes in terms of two different orders of the infinite. 
Whereas the class of signifiers is a countable, or denumerable, infinity like 
the integers or fractions, the set of the subject is of a higher order; it 1s 
non-denumerable. The most familiar example of the latter 1s the set of real 
numbers, which cannot be fully expressed by any finite, or infinitely repeat- 
ing, series of decimals, for the irrationals form a set of cuts or gaps in the 
rationals (see chapter 4). This impossibility, the fundamental incommensur- 
ability between the set of signifiers and the subject, characterizes the real of 
jouissance.” The function previously reserved for metaphor is now assigned 
to suture, the addition of the limit in the sense that, for those who accept 
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Dedekind’s view, a real number is defined in modern mathematics as the 
limit of such an infinite (convergent) series, or better, as the set which 
includes the series and its limit. 

Such a collection is called a ‘closed’ set in mathematical topology, and 
Lacan invokes the definition of the property of ‘compactness’ from that 
discipline in order to represent the space of jouissance. He states that, since 
this space includes a place for absolute difference or Otherness, it is a “geom- 
etry’. Presumably he means that it is not autonomous, just as Frege concurs 
with Kant that the propositions of geometry are not purely logical but 
depend necessarily on something heterogeneous, something outside of logic, 
namely intuition.” Now the question Lacan asks is whether it is possible to 
make the closed sets of sutured male subjects cover completely (overlap) this 
place of gap of the Other sex. Although Lacan’s language in Encore is 
extremely confusing, he seems to be referring to a definition of compactness 
according to which a topological space that includes infinite subsets (such as 
the irrationals in the set of reals) can be covered only by the intersection of 
an infinite number of closed subsets. 

Because of its infinitude, this covering prevents the man from ever 
reaching the absolute Other (sex), from closing the gap completely. It forms 
an obstacle to enjoyment. Zeno’s paradox of Achilles and the tortoise serves 
as a parable of the man’s attempt to catch up with the woman in the sexual 
relation, to close the gap between himself and her so that he can enjoy her 
body. Each time he runs to the point where the tortoise was at a given 
moment, she will have moved forward from that spot, and thus he will not 
have reached her. The point of the paradox for Lacan is not that motion is 
actually impossible, but that it cannot be represented in the symbolic. And 
the solution is furnished by the modern definition of real numbers: although, 
as the paradox implies, there are an infinite number of numbers between any 
two real numbers, nevertheless a given series never exceeds a certain limit. 
(See Russell’s simplified account of this phenomenon in chapter 5 of Mysti- 
cism and Logic, ‘Mathematics and the Metaphysicians’.) As a result, 
although the number of steps (as represented in the number system) 1s infin- 
ite, the actual distance covered 1s finite. Moreover, the series that designates 
the tortoise’s motion also has a limit, although a different one from that of 
Achilles. Lacan takes this to signify that in the real they can never coincide; 
he can only pass her. To put it another way, they can meet only in infinity, at 
the (non-)place of the limit. 

The man has recourse to the phallic a-object in order to parry (one of 
Lacan’s plays on the French séparation) this infinitude of jouissance. The 
detour through the a-object is necessary to masculinity precisely so that he 
need not attempt to reach the otherness of the Other (sex). Those who stand 
on the masculine side of the division of the sexes (regardless of their bio- 
logical sex) seek to construct their phallic letter, the single trait (sl) that 
endows them with a limited identity. In this late version of alienation, the 
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problem is not that the being of the subject is crushed by meaning, as in 
Concepts, but that the only being available to the subject is the hollowness of 
the shifter, I (or of some other pure mark). ‘Either I am nothing but this 
mark or I am not this mark’; in which case ‘I am not at all.’ I can thus ‘be’ a 
mark, or not be.” 

Phallicism is a (catachretic) supplement to the impossible real of the sex- 
ual relation. It takes the place of that difference, which is to say that what 
Lacan calls La femme, the idea of woman or the notion of an essence of the 
feminine, is the result of the fantasy which stands in for the absence of 
the sexual relation. Lacan now calls the a-object a semblant, a semblance 
of being, which makes the basically solipsistic phallic jouissance possible. 
Enjoyment of the woman’s body per se is blocked by that of the phallic 
organ itself. 

Up until this point, Lacan’s theory deals with a single type of subject 
corresponding to the flaw in the symbolic. In principle it starts out as the ‘I 
think’ of Descartes and Kant which accompanies all experience of an object 
and makes it possible. To be sure, Lacan immediately qualifies this notion of 
the subject by pointing out that this consciousness is a result of the symbolic 
order rather than its cause, and that the positions left open for this subject 
are historized. Nevertheless, his mathematized subject does seem to be a kind 
of universal function, all the more so because the phallic order operates 
to cover over gender difference. Indeed, since the early fifties Lacan had 
remained steadfast in his contention that women could get a sense of their 
own sexuality only by looking at themselves from the point of view of men 
precisely because there is no representation of the feminine sex in the sym- 
bolic, and that she could define herself only in terms of being or receiving 
the phallus (‘Intervention’, Psychoses, ‘Signification of the Phallus’, and 
elsewhere). Nor did he rule out this kind of enjoyment for woman in his later 
teaching. As for the man, the enjoyment of the organ still acts as an inter- 
mediary, indeed an obstacle, between the (feminine) subject and the Other 
(the man in this case). The woman relates to the phallus rather than to the 
man as man. The fundamental dissymmetry of the phallus results from the 
fact that, in heterosexual intercourse, sexual enjoyment by both the woman 
and the man depends on the erection of the male organ.” And like the man, 
she can substitute other a-objects for this phallus, especially a child. 

The innovation in Encore is the claim that there is not one flaw in the 
symbolic, but two different flaws, and, consequently, two different ways of 
turning around the lack of a sexual relation, which are the equivalent of two ~ 
different ‘letters’, or types of sets.” The one we have already discussed is that 
of incompleteness and its cover, universalization through suturing, which 
can now be seen to define the male subject. The other imperfection in the 
system is that of inconsistency, and this it is which opens up the possibility 
of a specifically feminine subjectivity. Lacan first introduces this other possi- 
bility by referring to a second definition of compactness in topology. In the 
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first definition, it was the fact that the individual sets are closed, in that each 
is a whole (tout) that includes its limit, which resulted in the infinitude of the 
intersection and thus the impossibility of true coincidence of the male and 
the female. The second definition states that if there exists an infinite number 
of open subsets whose union covers a topological space, then there is neces- 
sarily a finite number of open subsets whose union also covers the same 
space. This finite covering of the space of pure Otherness by open sets is the 
feminine mode of making up for the lack of inscription of the sexual relation 
and thus represents a feminine enjoyment different from phallic libido. 

The key term here is the open set, which designates a collection that does 
not contain its own limit. It is this lack of limit that characterizes the wom- 
an’s jouissance which makes women ‘not-all’ (pas-toute) in Lacan’s termin- 
ology. Because the sets in question are finite in number, it becomes possible 
to count them provided they be arranged in an order, such as that furnished 
by the system of proper names in the symbolic. Once such an ordering has 
been established thé sets can be counted one by one. That is why Lacan 
considers that the Don Juan myth is actually presented from the feminine 
side, portraying the woman’s notion of the man as one who takes each 
woman individually. Feminine sexuation thus results neither from the body 
nor from the meanings assigned by culture but from the logic of language. It 
is this logic of the Other em-bodied (en corps homonymic for encore) which 
requires that women be considered individually, one by one. 

While describing the ‘one-by-one’ of the woman in this first section of 
Encore, Lacan slides almost imperceptibly from the verb of possibility, ‘can 
be taken’ (peuvent étre pris) to that of necessity, ‘requires’ (exige). But there is 
nothing in the topological notion of a covering by open sets to require such 
counting. It is merely an option, and one that would rarely be exercised with 
a finite collection of sets. Countability and ordering become much more 
important in the case of infinite but denumerable sets such as the integers or 
fractions. Lacan’s justification for this shift must therefore be sought else- 
where. Now the possibility of two distinct kinds of enjoyment, of two differ- 
ent types of coverings of the flaw in the Other, derives from the existence of 
two different kinds of sets, the one closed and the other open. These he 
defines in a subsequent section in a set of four formulae, or propositional 
functions, two for the woman and two for the man. (These formulae appear 
in the upper portion of the diagram.)” 

The formulae for the man, on the left side of the vertical line, are straight- 
forward enough; they express the sutured subject already described. The 
function marked as phi is of course the phallic function of castration/ 
establishment of the symbolic order. The first formula, ‘there exists an x such 
that not phi of x’, defines the real father who escapes/is foreclosed from 
symbolic, phenomenal, existence, but which ex-ists as an ideal limit for the 
man. The second, which if taken on the same level would contradict the first, 
asserts that ‘for all x, phi of x’; that all men are phallic. This formula has a 
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supplementary reading as well, however given the sense of the phallic order 
as that of signifiers, it also means that, since men are completely in the sym- 
bolic order, there is a universal concept of man. L’homme, man in general, 
exists. The contradiction is thus avoided because the one is on the level of the 
real (ex-ists), the other on that of the symbolic (exists). 

With the formulae for the woman it is clear that Lacan is no longer follow- 
ing the normal practice of symbolic logic, for he puts the bar of negation 
over the quantifiers as well as over the function, Since the top formula on the 
right is identical to the one on the left except for the bar over the existential 
quantifier 3x, we can read it as a negation of the suturing limit on the man. 
The woman is an open set in the sense that this impossible/real limit does not 
exist for her. Now by the logic of suture, if there is no exception, there is no 
rule either. Hence the negated universal quantifier Vx of the second formula 
on the right, the ‘not-all’ mentioned above, which means that the woman is 
not completely in the phallic order.” In part, therefore, she neither exists nor 
signifies, being outside that order. It is for this reason that there is no such 
thing as La femme, no universal concept of woman. 

Here then is the reason that one must take women one by one: since there 
1S no universal concept of woman that could be grasped all at once, it is only 
by coming to know each one separately that one could hope to acquire such 
knowledge, and the perfect enjoyment that it would bring. This argument 
seems to be flawed, however, by the assertion that a woman is ‘not-all’ in the 
phallic order, for in classical Aristotelian logic the fact that an element 
escapes from the general rule makes of it an exception, a counter-example, 
and an argument based on a counter-example simply converts a universal 
truth into a particular truth. Instead of asserting that something is true for 
all x, you are reduced to asserting that something is true only of some x. In 
the terms of Russell’s modalities for propositional functions, a necessary 
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function (always true) is changed into a possible one (sometimes true), which 
is still just as determinate as its predecessor. The not-all would thus entail the 
actual existence of the One exception: the second formula for woman, V x ® x, 
would be the strict logical equivalent of the first formula on the man’s side 
3x @ x. In other words, if the necessity of the phallic function was based on 
the foreclosure of the exception to castration, on the impossible real, then 
the not-all would seem to imply the actual existence (and not ‘ex-istence’) of 
the real within the symbolic, a contradiction in terms. 

Lacan counters this argument by claiming that, under certain circum- 
stances, propositional functions may take on the fourth logical modality that 
Russell had eliminated: in addition to Russell’s three categories of the neces- 
sary, the possible and the impossible, Lacan reinstates that of the contingent, 
which, he claims, is not simply equivalent to the assertion of the quantifier of 
existence when the range of values of the variable, x, is an infinite set. Since 
he is in fact talking about an infinite enjoyment — symbolized, you will recall, 
by the gap of the irrationals within the rationals — it follows that one cannot 
determine existence unless one can specify a procedure for constructing the 
element in question, but that is impossible in this case since the point of 
departure for the whole argument, the not-all, was that one cannot formulate 
a set of properties that would define a concept ‘woman’. This contingent 
modality for infinite sets thus maintains a certain indeterminacy in that it 
precludes both the determination of the existence of a specific counterexam- 
ple and the affirmation of its nonexistence (which would be tantamount to 
the reassertion of the general rule). The indeterminacy of the not-all, then, 1s 
that of not being able to ascertain whether the exception exists or does not 
exist.” 

This indeterminacy is therefore the ultimate reason for the one-by-one. 
The latter is thus the product of a process which resembles the loss of the 
originary (maternal) object through primary repression, and the consequent 
impossibility of ‘re-finding’ that object. Freud explains the situation in a way 
which recalls Lacan’s notion of the metonymy of desire that must be covered 
over by the catachretic metaphor: 


Psychoanalysis has shown us that when the original object of wish- 
ful impulses has been lost as a result of repression, it is frequently 
represented by an endless series of substitute objects none of which, 
however, bring full satisfaction.” 


Lacan’s idea in Encore differs from this one in two respects: the originary 
object has been split into two, the maternal and the feminine, and only the 
first, the concept of ‘mother’, exists in the symbolic; and the feminine pos- 
ition is characterized by the non-necessity of any such unifying metaphoric 
cover. In his diagram of sexuation he therefore symbolizes the contingency 
of feminine enjoyment by a line which connects the barred La both to the 
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phallus and to the S(A), the symbol for the incompleteness of the Other, 
indicating by the latter an enjoyment independent of the phallus. 

The distinction between the two flaws of language can now be specified: 
the incompleteness of the masculine is the lack of the referent, of a Real 
Presence that would act as the foundation beneath the system; the inconsis- 
tency of the feminine is the impossibility of totalizing the terms within the 
system due to the pure differentiality of the signifier. Each flaw designates a 
specific type of ineffable. For the man it is the being he tries to capture 
through the a-object. For, as Russell explains, the logic of propositional func- 
tions shows that universalization — Lacan’s phallic function for the man — 
does not include existence. A proposition of the form, ‘All S is P’ is true 
whenever there are no S’s whatsoever. Thus, ‘all S is P’ does not imply ‘some 
S is P’, because ‘some’ does imply existence, and is the equivalent of ‘there 
exists an S’.~ For the woman it is the sheer Otherness of the unconscious, the 
pure differentiality of the signifier which makes it necessary to seek meaning 
in an endless movement from signifier to signifier, one by one, and which 
Lacan formerly described as the rails of metonymy. Since the male (phallic) 
domain is that of the universalizing tendency of language, insofar as the 
woman is not male, she is, by definition so to speak, Other. There can be 
no term for woman in general precisely because woman is the Other of 
language, of universalization. 

Now this Other cannot be added on to the One, the universal of the phallic 
order as another category alongside the One, for in that case it would simply 
be absorbed back into that order. Lacan concludes that difference as such 
cannot be posited, but must always appear, or rather fail to appear, as some- 
thing subtracted from it; hence the designation, the ‘one-less’.© As a result, 
she cannot be localized in a specific place in the system; she is always 
between any pair of signifiers that might be marshalled in order to capture 
her. In short, her set cannot be limited. At some level her jouissance comes 
from what cannot appear in the symbolic system of representation and must 
remain, therefore, outside the field of self-consciousness. If Lacan claims 
that it is not possible to say whether the woman can say what she knows 
about this jouissance,” it is because his idea is that it arises from a relation to 
the inexpressible, the unknowable as such. 

By introducing this Other enjoyment, Lacan 1s forced to qualify his previ- 
ous contention that the phallic function was necessary: for all x phi of x. As 
we've stated, the ‘instance’ of ‘Agency’ was the phallic obstacle which pro- 
tects the subject from the limitless jouissance that threatens its dissolution. In 
Identification the argument of the negated exception, the impossible Real 
father, purported to demonstrate the necessity of the phallic function. Now, 
however, Lacan argues that this necessity is only apparent: ‘l’apparente 
nécessité de la fonction phallique se découvre n’étre que contingence’ [the 
apparent necessity of the phallic function turns out to be nothing other than 
contingency]. The logical reason for this lack of necessity is, to be sure, the 
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impossibility of writing the sexual relation, and the resulting not-all which 
opens up the space for the modality of contingency. As such, it corresponds 
to the impossibility of full knowledge of the Other, of the pure difference of 
the signifier. But at the same time, the Other cannot know the unconscious 
subject completely, either. Indeed, ‘il y a corrélation entre ce ne pas savoir 
chez !’Autre, et la constitution de l’inconscient. L’un est en quelque sorte 
l’envers de l’autre’ [there is a correlation between this not knowing in the 
Other and the constitution of the unconscious. They form, so to speak, 
opposite sides of the same coin.]® 

The result of this contingency is not only to make the existence of the 
woman within the phallic order indeterminate; it also re-emphasizes the 
importance of the particular. Analytic experience shows that desire is 
inscribed by contingencies of the body, and first of all by the particular 
experiences of satisfaction resulting from the ways the infant’s body is han- 
dled by the mother, nurse or other caretaker.” Lacan now calls the sl the 
signifier of the most ‘idiotic’ jouissance, taking ‘la plus idiote’ to mean both 
emptiest — the pure mark — and most singular — differing from individual to 
individual. Because there is no universal (necessary) formula for the relation 
between the sexes, individual societies will inevitably strive to institute a Law 
that supplements that lack by proclaiming a general definition of that rela- 
tion, whether it be the subjection of women to men in traditional reactionary 
patriarchies, the full equality between the sexes that constitutes the ideal of 
certain Marxist and democratic societies or the subordination of men to 
women favoured by proponents of a mother-goddess. Lacan’s claim is that 
the contingency of the phallic function makes any such established distribu- 
tion of roles precarious at best, and in the last analysis, quite impossible to 
sustain. As the flaw within any system, the feminine style exception will tend 
to break out of any phallic conceptualization or regulation. And if men are 
so interested in causing women to enjoy orgasm, it is because to them the 
woman’s cry signals a momentary victory over the phallic limit, the death of 
the father who presided over their splitting.” 

Love, the supplement to the impossibility of the sexual relation, will 
likewise inevitably depend on contingent factors resulting from the subjects’ 
particular historizations. It arises as the result of a chance encounter in the 
partner of the latter’s symptoms and affects, “de tout ce qui chez chacun 
marque la trace de son exil, non comme sujet mais comme parlant, de son 
exil du rapport sexuel’ [of everything which, 1n each one, marks the trace of 
his exile, not as subject but as speaker, from the sexual relation].”’ Insofar as 
the feminine is the relation to a non-knowable knowledge — Freud states that 
the subject knows his unconscious, but he does not know that he knows - it 
represents the possibility of a non-objectifying relation of subject to subject 
predicated on resistance to the determination of either meaning or non- 
meaning. In specifying a feminine jouissance, Lacan thus returned to a 
notion of love similar in some respects to that of the early fifties, before he 
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had rejected the idea of intersubjectivity. This new version of the subject-to- 
subject relation, which plays the role of the metaphor of love in Transfert, 
arises when each of two persons imputes unconscious knowledge to the 
Other. Such a coincidence gives the illusion that something is thereby 
inscribed into the destiny of each one, and that the sexual relation thus has 
gone from contingency to necessity. Of course, once the lovers attempt to 


articulate their love, by universalizing each other they may quickly transform 
love into hate.” 


Since transference is just a special case of this general rule according to 
which love is based on the recognition of the way the other is affected as the 
subject of unconscious knowledge,” analytic interpretation must somehow 
preserve the subject’s contingency even as it brings to light the successive 
layers of her symbolizations. The trick of the analyst’s response is first, in the 
words of the seminar on psychosis, simply to ‘note down’ her reaction, to 
inscribe it without acting upon it. Ignoring that reaction, explaining it away, 
or acting upon the corresponding impulse even if only in the form of a 
retort, would all constitute modes of that (counter-) transferential resistance 
discussed in chapter 5 under the heading of the imaginary relation of the 
ego-object axis of the L-schema (see p. 162). Although the attitude of 
‘aloofness’-Freud recommends to the analyst consists in avoiding the kind of 
specular action one might find in everyday life, absolute impassiveness — the 
absence of any unconscious reaction on the part of the analyst, and hence 
any possibility of genuine recognition of the analysand’s desire — would be 
just as damaging. 

Instead of supplying the analysand with the reaction anticipated, the 
analyst must strive to articulate both it and the impulse it would satisfy, 
sending the message back to the speaker in verbal form. In order to do so, 
the analyst must first succeed in finding, or inventing, words that will fill 
the space of repression in his own response. Indeed, repression consisting 
of the absence of language, all analytic discovery must involve catachretic 
invention. Once again Reik provides the starting-point for Lacan’s theory. 


A new insight into the dynamics of unconscious processes is bound 
to the creation of new expressions or to a new meaning of old words 
already used in another sense ... It is not accidental that the great 
psychologists, those who reach the remotest recesses of the human 
mind, are at the same time great stylists, creators in the realm of 
wording.“ 


In a successful analysis, the Lacan of the seventies says, the analysand will 
have learned ‘l’art de bien dire’. 

Reik’s major argument in Listening with the Third Ear is that interpret- 
ations based on abstract knowledge gleaned from lectures and textbooks and 
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couched in the terms of complexes and phases will have no effect on the 
analysand’s unconscious, and therefore will lead to the deleterious effect of 
terminating the analysis without any resolution of the latter’s symptoms and 
inhibitions. Only interpretations based on translation of the analyst’s 
unconscious response, ones which therefore manifest her particular style, will 
manage to ‘awaken the Sleeping Beauty of unconscious events, emotions, 
and ideas’.” As in a witticism, the specific wording of an analytic communi- 
cation is of paramount importance to the production of the desired effect on 
the unconscious. For Reik, ‘there is an inner likeness between analytic 
explanations and jokes’,”” which starts from, but does not end with, their 
dependence on that linguistic form which we recall distinguishes unconscious 
productions according to Freud. Reik is thus at pains to refute the objection 
that ‘there must be some notion attached to the word’: 


In truth, in the truth that logicians and psychologists do not like to 
hear, the conscious notion often follows upon the inwardly spoken 
word ... It is not at all difficult to find words for what we think. It is 
much more difficult to find out what we think.” 


He attempts to support his argument by emphasizing that a genuine inter- 
pretation must cause surprise in the patient the way a joke must initially 
catch its listener unawares in order to be successful.” ‘Surprise is an expres- 
sion of our opposition to the demand that we recognize something long 
known to us of which we have become unconscious’.” Such an interpretation 
causes a shock in the analysand because in it she suddenly confronts her 
hitherto ghostly thoughts embodied in the material reality of the analyst’s 
utterance. In this form, they are doubly alienated in that the mental (‘psych- 
ical reality’) appears within the physical, and what is presumed to be inside 
comes to the analysand from the outside. 

When the analytic patient laughs, as frequently happens after an effective 
interpretation, she plays two parts in the joke scenario simultaneously: that 
of the listener — Freud’s ‘third person’, and that of the butt of the joke — the 
so-called ‘second person’. But this second person is in fact an alien part of 
herself — the repressed — to which she has been, so to speak, reintroduced, in 
the return of the repressed. Laughter in the analytic situation thus signals the 
beginning of the analysand’s reconciliation with herself. In the guise of the 
first person — the one who tells the joke — the analyst has given back a part of 
herself to the analysand. 

But this alignment of the respective roles in the joke and analytic inter- 
pretation ignores the more complex interaction of the latter situation. 
Indeed, before ‘telling’ his interpretation, the analyst has first acted as lis- 
tener, while in recounting her dreams and associations the analysand has 
acted as teller. It is the combination of the roles as first and third persons 
which distinguishes the situation of the analyst, for the third person is not a 
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mere passive receiver but one whose response is necessary in order to confirm 
the success of the witticism and thus its very existence as a joke. What Reik’s 
analogy fails to take account of is the fact that the analysand’s laughter 
marks not only the expected and unexpected character of the supplementa- 
tion of the repressed but her reaction to being recognized by the analyst’s 
interpretation as a subject in her role as narrator. Surprise or laughter mark 
the place where something Other produces itself in that divided relation to 
the signifier which Lacan calls the ‘limping’, or ‘stumbling’, of meaning (see 
our chapter 5). We must become alien to ourselves in order to understand 
ourselves precisely because the unconscious is the Other within us without 
which we would not exist as subjects. 

If interpretations based on canned theoretical knowledge are doomed to 
remain ineffective it is because, regardless of the vocabulary in which they 
are expressed, they inevitably betray to the analysand that she is being con- 
sidered as a ‘case’, that is, as simply another member of a preformed class 
whose essence is its universal definition. The effective interpretation, on the 
contrary, will be one which gives the analysand the impression that she has 
been heard as a subject precisely to the extent that as such it escapes from all 
such categorization; surprise is the mark of that unpredictability which 
betrays the operation of the subject as a ‘cause’ opposed to any law. 

As mentioned before, this recognition will always have a somewhat illusory 
aspect, since in fact the only thing that links the analyst to the analysand is 
the words they use. The existence as subject of the one and the other must 
remain on the level of a hypothesis, the sup-position of a beyond of lan- 
guage. But that supposition can be reinforced by the precise wording of the 
interpretation, which, in addition to the lexicon employed, involves its 
syntactic form. In order to avoid locking the subject into the prefabricated 
container of a fixed meaning, the analyst must strive to formulate her inter- 
pretation in manifestly ambiguous terms. 

Only an ambiguous reading can fulfil the two contradictory conditions of 
simultaneously revealing the signifieds that occupy the numerator and bring- 
ing out the irreducible signifier in the denominator around which the sub- 
ject’s desire is organized. The primary historization was itself a reading of 
the analysand’s letters in the sense of a grouping or punctuation, in accord- 
ance with his expectation of being, of the chain of signifiers he had received 
from the Other. Since the symptom is the result of the non-adequation of the 
subject’s earlier attempt to anticipate the reaction of the Other to his desire, 
the analyst’s interpretation must come from the future in order both to sup- 
ply the missing adequation and point out where that adequation in its turn, 
like any other, also must fail. And it is that very process of regrouping which 
institutes the law of the symptom’s inexorable repetition. 

When Lacan claims in the ‘Seminar on “The Purloined Letter”’ that a 
letter always reaches its destination, the letters he refers to arise as symbols 
of symbols, through the process of punctuation he calls the signifier’s 
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composition with itself. In other words, it is only through rereading that a 
law of repetition in the temporal sequence of signifiers emerges (see chapter 
3). Now, in his analysis of Freud’s ‘Little Hans’ case during his seminar 
on La relation d’objet, Lacan claimed that the coherence of a collection of 
signifiers like those of Hans’s phobic fantasy emerges only if they are 
regrouped in a second reading. Yet putting them into this sort of series 
inevitably shows that their order results from the ambiguities inherent in 
their relations to each other.” Moreover, in the ‘Introduction’ which he 
appended to the 1966 Ecrits version of the ‘Seminar on “the Purloined 
Letter” ’, Lacan demonstrated that all such regroupings, and hence any law, 
must have an ambiguity as its basis, either in the letters so formed or in the 
places they occupy.”' Starting from a random sequence of pluses and minuses 
representing the outcomes that agree or disagree with the subject’s expect- 
ations, one must define the regrouped segments as including identical, sym- 
metrical or non-symmetrical sequences of signs. But then the first type would 
include both +++ and ——-; the second both +—+ and —+--; the third both 
++ — and —~—+. If the letters are defined so as to eliminate these ambiguities, 
one still cannot avoid inserting each original + or — into at least two different 
letters; e.g. if your letters have only two members and are defined as ++, —-, 
~—+, and +-, the second plus in the sequence ++—+——-+ will belong both to 
the first letter, ++, and to the second letter, +-. To be sure, it would be 
possible to eliminate this ambiguity by avoiding all overlap in the choice of 
letters, e.g. to segment the above series into ++, -+, -—, and —+. But to do so 
would be to eliminate the emergence of any regularities, of any syntactic 
rules, in the order of appearance of the letters. Without overlap you have 
simply replaced one random sequence with another. (See Allouch for a 
detailed demonstration of these propositions.) In short, ambiguity is abso- 
lutely necessary to the establishment of any law. 

If psychoanalysis is to open up fresh possibilities of being for the subject, 
then interpretation of the transference must consist of an ambiguous and 
retrospective rereading of the analysand’s letters in sufferance. Beyond the 
revelation of the specific impulses that have been after-(re)pressed, the new 
reading must bring out the ambiguity that formed the basis of the subject’s 
primary historization so as to alter the course of the repetition it instituted. 
Through progressive randomizations, free association allows the subject’s 
primary historization to appear from within her secondary historization and 
then breaks the former down in its turn into its constituent elements so that 
interpretation can effect a new signifying cut which will rearrange everything 
that previously existed as the structure of the subject’s symbolic world. It is 
this restructuring of the subject’s text that constitutes the power of metaphor 
and of poetry. 

In his latest teaching, Lacan proposed that each subject uses her own 
particular version of deciphering /alangue; the unconscious is capable of 
‘learning to learn’. It thus becomes the individual’s style of deciphering his 
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or her jouissance.” Moreover, starting from Télévision (1974), he claims that 
enjoyment, like meaning, is an effect of the signifier. Speech is not only a 
means of maintaining a safe distance from jouissance but also may be a 
mode of attaining it. As a result, analysis is capable of affecting the latter by 
changing the speech of the subject.” 

From the fifties on, due to its catachretic nature, metaphor exercised two 
seemingly contradictory functions, fixing meaning and preserving the ambi- 
guity necessary for the existence and recognition, however vanishing and 
punctual, of the subject. The a-object of the sixties and seventies is a form of 
metaphor because, as separator, it serves the purpose of ‘safeguarding the 
alterity of the Other’,” even while it covers over the space left by the lost 
object. In the seventies, as MacCannell points out, metaphor is associated 
with the subjugating function of social exchange — the discourse of the mas- 
ter — and thus with the ‘ethic’ of utility (see chapter 3). But that is because, 
from the seminar on ethics (1959-60) to that on the ‘Significant nouveau’ 
(1977), Lacan distinguishes between a ‘false’, narcissistic, and a ‘true’, pater- 
nal, metaphor. While the former defines beings — the world of attributes, 
utility and exchange — /’étant in the translation of the Heideggerian term 
Lacan uses — the latter posits (and positions, Ja position) the being (/’étre) of 
the subject beyond attribution, in the place of the non-exchangeable, because 
unique, lost object.” The contrast between the narcissistic metaphor of the - 
unitary trait (sl) and the metaphor of love in Transfert extends this distinc- 
tion. By the end of the decade, this opposition is picked up in the contrast 
between the discourse of the master, whose ‘dominant’ is the sl, and that 
of the analyst, which has the a-object in the dominant position. Encore 
continues this trend by contrasting the metaphoric substitution of exchange 
to the contingent subject of the unconscious, whose truth can only be 
‘half-said’, and which escapes universalization. In the terms of ‘Significant 
nouveau’, poetry fails when it produces only one meaning; it succeeds when 
it is able to expel meaning and preserve a void of non-meaning. The function 
of poetry, like that of all art, is to create a form that will both hide and 
mark the contours of the void of the Thing. In order to make room for the 
subject-to-subject relation, all analytic interpretation must be poetic.” 

The relation of poetry to historicity is therefore ambivalent. In a sense, the 
particularity and alterity aimed at — as we have seen, the two are inseparable 
for Lacan — lies beyond and in opposition to history understood as including 
the sum of the subject’s physical and psychological characteristics and the 
vicissitudes of her life. Likewise, there is no ‘history of art’, if that term is 
taken to indicate the development of a homogeneous entity; on the contrary; 
according to Lacan art evolves as a series of discrete and heterogeneous 
modes. Yet without the signifier there would be neither alterity nor particu- 
larity, and the signifier necessarily institutes historization. Thus the work of 
art can reopen a space for alterity only by reversing the dominant forms and 
techniques of its times. Similarly, what was once poetic may sooner or later 
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become prosaic. Metaphors fall asleep, as the old rhetoricians put it, losing 
their metaphorical force unless they are reawakened. Interpretations, theor- 
etical innovations, indeed, whole styles of interpretation are eventually 
assimilated into the common fund of meanings, thus robbing them of the 
power of their ambiguity. 

The only way to move out of this impasse is to effect new symbolic cuts, 
taking advantage of the metaphoric capacity of the signifier to act upon 
itself to form new signifiers as symbols of symbols, It is through this process 
of composition with itself that mathematical and scientific symbolism and 
disciplines have evolved, and it is for that reason that they have a ‘history’. 
Each new form is an absolute beginning in that it retrospectively reorganizes 
the symbolic field of which it has come to be a part, yet it could only have 
come into existence as a response to a question that could not even have been 
formulated without the previous layers of symbolization. The invention of 
industrial, military and other technologies designed to serve the purposes 
of the good arises from the same historizing structure of self-composition 
and response, but they aim to suppress rather than nurture the flaws in the 
system, the non-cognitive, the meaningless and the useless, whether it be the 
a-object for the masculine, or the signifier of the barred Other for the femi- 
nine. The little letters of science are not to be ‘read’ in the Lacanian sense, for 
they are under the sway of the universalizing tendency of the signifier, which 
dictates that they be considered solely on the basis of logic and hence ignores 
their particularity. 

The reading of the letters of the unconscious capable of effecting new 
symbolic cuts implies a certain limited arbitrariness based on homophonies 
available in a specific lalangue. It is therefore an art that must be learned 
rather than a science derived from the application of deductive rules. Any 
actual language is the deposit of the history of the ways a society has meta- 
phorized the lack of a definable sexual relation; that is, it forms a record of 
the various discrete strata in which are encapsulated the équivoques, which 
means both the reifying lies and the sense-resisting ambiguities — the symp- 
toms — whereby human being has been read and enjoyed.”’ In the seventies, 
Lacan came to the conclusion that literature contributes to this deposit 
insofar as it acts as a mode of using the letter to retrieve jouissance. In Le 
Sinthome, he argues that in Finnegan’s Wake Joyce traces the outline of the 
hole in knowledge, that is, of the space of the subject in the system of 
signifiers.” 

The many twists and turns in Lacan’s teaching, as well as his repeated 
creation and dissolution of psychoanalytic organizations, also issued from 
the historizing effect of the self-composition of the signifier. Each shift 
resulted from a new metaphoric cut in his own signifiers, the rearticulation of 
the terms that constituted him as an analyst in a constant dialogue, with, and 
against, himself. Thus, Miller contends that the ‘exact theoretical value [of 
Lacan’s formulae] is related to the moment of their enunciation’,” where the 
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Hegelian notion of the ‘moment’ indicates the temporal process by virtue of 
which previous symbolizations form the condition of possibility for the 
emergence of new ones. As a function of the moment, each new term or 
formula responds to an earlier one, which itself has bounced off a series of 
predecessors. No doubt this repeated self-compounding, with the extreme 
condensation it produced, is one of the main reasons why Lacan’s writings 
became increasingly difficult to read in proportion to the length of his career. 

Given the importance of negation in his thought, it is not surprising that 
Lacan often contradicted his earlier positions and, as with his analyses of the 
fortlda, reserved his most bitter criticism for positions he himself had for- 
merly held. He began by asserting with Hegel that the individual can reach 
particularity only by traversing the universal, while he ended by condemning 
the universal as the mortal enemy of the contingent. Striving at first to elim- 
inate all the ‘lies’ of the subject’s symptoms, he wound up acknowledging 
that after a certain point the subject refuses to relinquish the basic symptom 
that alone assures her of her existence. In the early version of his theory, the 
imaginary was the source of murderous and uncontrollable aggression which 
could only be mitigated by the symbolic; yet in later variations he promoted 
the imaginary as a collaborator with the real in the effort to preserve contin- 
gency against the encroachments of the universal symbolic concept. 

The power of a Lacanian interpretation is to release, for however short a 
time, the pulsation of the unconscious. As a historization, interpretation 
ought to strive to preserve a space in which the subject’s contingency — the 
particular history of her desire as the gaps in her historizations — can subsist. 
The many reversals in Lacan’s teachings partake in this process in that they 
respond to specific historizations, but instead of leading toward an ultimate 
theoretical synthesis like those of the Hegelian dialectic, they aim to prevent 
theory from swallowing up the space of subjectivity. This is not the place to 
examine the various moments in psychoanalysis, culture or society to which 
those reversals reply, but we can indicate that they obey a kind of general 
anti-principle: as previously ambiguous interpretations become solidified 
into universal principles according to prevailing social norms, their weak 
spots must be uncovered and attacked so that subjectivity may re-emerge as a 
viable possibility. 

This process of reversal resembles the Russian formalists’ view of literary 
history as the constant struggle of a new set of techniques to overturn the 
dominant conventions of a period. But for them, the literary consists in the 
conventionality of the convention and thus its strangeness, its difference 
from an assumed ‘nature’, or from a convention once experienced as a devi- 
ation and then imposed as the norm. Although the Lacanian procedure 
shares the Sisyphean quality of this never-ending battle, the goal is not the 
ultimately gratuitous replacement of one king on the mountain of con- 
ventionality by another, but the intimation of a plane beyond nature and 
convention. Interpretation neither supposes that the text can be subsumed 
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under an unknown universal nor exults over the impossibility of so doing, 
but responds to its desire by recognizing it as a historization and seeking to 
pinpoint those specific places where it escapes knowability, where the speci- 
ficity of linguistic ambiguity — the équivoque — blocks any universalization. In 
terms compatible with current debates, the impossible science of the particu- 
lar known as criticism can fulfil its historizing function neither by claiming 
that the literary is determined by the discourses of political and economic 
power nor by asserting its autonomy from those structures. Cultural criticism 
must remain poetic in the Lacanian sense, ignoring neither history nor textu- 
alization; rather it should show how particularity — of the text, of the subject 
~— seeks to escape the structures, ‘historical’ and ‘literary’, which nevertheless 
form the very conditions of their existence. 
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Extract from 


FETISH. AN EROTICS OF CULTURE 
Henry Krips 


Source: Henry Krips, Fetish An erotics of culture. Ithaca: Cornell University Press (1999), 
pp. 73-117. 


Ideology interpellates individuals as subjects. ... All ideology has the 
function (which defines it) of “constituting” concrete individuals as 
subjects. 

Louis Althusser, Lenin and Philosophy 


Ideology is not a dreamlike illusion that we build to escape insupport- 
able reality; in its basic dimension it is a phantasy construction which 
serves as a support for our “reality” itself; an “illusion” which struc- 
tures our effective, real social relations and thereby masks some insup- 
portable, real, impossible kernel (conceptualized by Ernesto Laclau 
and Chantal Mouffe as “antagonism”: a traumatic social division 
which cannot be symbolized). 

Slavoj Zizek, The Sublime Object of Ideology 


In the previous chapter I established the possibility of communal fetishistic 
structures of desire. In this chapter, through an examination of Althusser’s 
theory of interpellation, I begin a discussion of the more basic question of 
how social structures, and specifically ideological practices, shape psychic 
structures at a communal level. Althusser’s theory, it turns out, is over- 
generalized in its approach to this question. He proposes a mechanism by 
which, as he puts it, ideology affects “nine out of ten” of the “right” indi- 
viduals, but he fails to specify how and why the mechanism works in some 
cases but not others. By supplementing Althusser with Lacan, I attempt to 
reduce but also come to terms with this lacuna (lacana) in Althusser’s theory. 

Althusser’s work, especially his famous ISA (Ideological State Appar- 
atuses) essay, has proven decisive in introducing the issue of human 
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subjectivity and its constitution into contemporary cultural studies 
(Althusser 1971), Both the Birmingham School and Screen theory have 
adopted the concept articulated in the ISA essay that subjects are created in 
response to a process of “interpellation.” Althusser illustrates this concept 
by a piece of what he calls “theoretical theatre” (Althusser 1971, 163). A, 
policeman in the street shouts, “Hey, you there!” The hailed individual,’ 
Althusser tells us, “will turn around. By this mere one-hundred-and-eighty- 
degree physical conversion, he becomes a subject. Why? Because he has 
recognized that the hail was ‘really’ addressed to him” (163). 

The appropriation of the concept of interpellation by cultural studies, 
especially Screen theory, has been dogged by a persistent misreading. It has 
been and continues to be commonplace to take interpellation as a form of 
“discipline” (in Foucault’s sense) or even “socialization” in something like a 
traditional Durkheimian sense: determining who individuals are by pressing 
them into already formed subject positions. Even Judith Butler, from whose 
reading of Althusser I borrow key elements, reproduces this misreading: 
“For the most part, it seems, Althusser believed that this social demand— 
one might call it a symbolic injunction—actually produced the kinds of sub- 
jects it named. He gives the example of the policeman on the street yelling 
‘Hey you there!’, and concludes that this call importantly constitutes the one 
it addresses and cites. The scene is clearly a disciplinary one; the policeman’s 
call is an effort to bring someone back into line” (Butler 1997, 95). 

In this chapter I read Althusser differently. My key point will be that para- 
doxically the effectiveness of the call depends not upon the precision of the 
terms in which it addresses individuals but rather upon the gaps in what it 
says. Individuals conceal from themselves the existence of such gaps by 
piecing out the content of the call, thus constituting for themselves a picture 
of what the caller wants of or for them. Thus subjects conspire in their own 
subjection, or, as Althusser puts it, “subjects work by themselves” (Althusser 
1971, 182). In short, interpellation leads its audience to actively construct a 
position by and for themselves. 

Subjects are also led to misrecognize their active role in the production of 
such positions, thus preserving their sense that already before the call they 
were someone in the eyes of the caller. In particular, the positions that they 
make for themselves appear to preexist them, may even take on a “natural” 
inevitability, in the face of which resistance appears not only futile but also 
inappropriate. 

Althusser also claims that interpellation leads subjects to relate to such 
positions in a way that they are misrecognized as “freely subjecting them- 
selves.” The misrecognition at issue here, he says, is not a matter of “false 
consciousness” in any straightforward sense. On the contrary, subjects really 
are free, free to be “bad subjects” and resist the imprecations of the call. This 
is not to say that subjects are self-fashioning agents, totally “free” to choose 
who they are. On the contrary, Althusser would claim, such a view is itself 
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ideological, and must be rejected along with the opposing deterministic 
conception that subjects are merely the effects of socialization. 

But if neither socialization nor individual choice power the constitutive 
workings of the call, what does? As Butler poses the question: “What leads 
to this reproduction? Clearly, it is not a mechanistic appropriation of norms, 
nor a voluntaristic appropriation. It is neither simple behaviorism nor a 
deliberate project” (Butler 1997, 119). Specifically, how does the call lead 
subjects not only to (re)produce themselves but also to misrecognize, indeed 
elide, their own active role in this (re)production? In this chapter, I shall turn 
to these questions in an extension and reworking of Althusser’s hypothetical 
example of the policeman’s call. 

Althusser’s position, as I have presented it, corresponds with Freud’s view 
that the constitution of the subject involves both the formation of an ideal 
ego, that is, an idealized self-image, and an ego ideal, an externally projected 
standpoint from which the subject judges himself or herself in relation to 
that image. The ideal ego corresponds with the self-image in terms of which a 
subject is interpellated and, more specifically, with an idealized image that a 
subject has of himself as it is reflected back from the site of the Other. As 
Lacan puts it, the ideal ego is “the point at which he [the subject] desires to 
gratify himself in himself” (Lacan 1981, 257). The ego ideal, by contrast, 
corresponds with the position from which the subject judges himself in rela- 
tion to his ideal ego, and thus the position from which “he will feel himself 
both satisfactory and loved” (or not, as the case may be) (257). In short, it is 
“the point {in the space of the Other] from which he looks at himself” (144). 
Althusser goes beyond Freud, however, in arguing that subjects are consti- 
tuted by “freely” taking up a position in relation to the gap between these 
two ego functions and, in particular, by “deciding” about what to do in 
relation to how they are supposed to be. 

The question arises, of course, whether in going beyond Freud and expos- 
ing the ideological construction of the human subject as a self-motivating, 
free “agent” at the center of the little drama of his own actions, Althusser’s 
account of subjection is itself ideological. I shall return to this point when I 
discuss the more general question of the ideological status of Althusser’s 
position. 


Screening the call 


According to Althusser, the policeman’s call, “Hey you there!” is structured 
in terms of two interlinked ideological representations: first, a historically 
specific ideology-in-particular which proposes a prior, original guilt on the 
part of the one, the “you there” whom it addresses; second, an omnihistori- 
cal ideology-in-general which, even when there are several who respond to 
the call, addresses each as a unique, individual subject—the one who is 
called: “It’s you, it really is you!”—to which, in turning around, each of them 
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replies in a concrete, “material” fashion: “It’s me, it really is me!” (Althusser 
1971, 161). 

In classifying both of these representations as “ideological,” Althusser 
implies that they not only address individuals but also are sources of con- 
stitutive effects. The question, then, is the nature and mechanism of such 
effects. What power is responsible for the amazing piece of rhetorical leger- 
demain whereby the many who pass by and hear the call (“nine times out of 
ten it is the right one,” 163) experience themselves as uniquely, personally 
addressed, and (according to Althusser) however innocent they may have 
considered themselves to be, experience a presentiment, a thrill, of guilt? In 
short, how does the call bridge the gap between the one and the many, 
between the fictional addressee it poses for itself and the casual passersby 
who belong to its real-life audience? 

This question may be given concrete form in the context of magazine 
advertisements. How is it that the photograph of a pair of eyes looking into 
the camera, coupled with the cheesy slogan “For the you who is really you,” 
manage to make each viewer (“nine times out of ten it is the right one”) feel 
that they have been not only personally addressed but also recognized in the 
innermost core of their being, despite being totally sure at an intellectual 
level that the advertisement knows nothing of who they are? 

Althusser suggests a specular mechanism for this process of interpellation. 
First, the subject constructs an imaginative self-projection at the site of an 
external figure whom Althusser designates the “Subject”; second, the projec- 
tion returns to the subject in the form of a recognition of himself as that 
figure. This process, Althusser suggests, is an analogue of the process of 
coming to recognize oneself in a mirror. He describes it in terms of what I 
call “the mirror thesis”: 

The duplicate mirror-structure of ideology ensures simultaneously: 


1. the interpellation of individuals as subjects; 
. their subjection to the Subject; 
3. the mutual recognition of subjects and Subject, the subjects’ recognition 
of each other, and finally the subject’s recognition of himself. 
4. the absolute guarantee that everything really is so, and that on condition 
that the subjects recognize what they are and behave accordingly, every- 
thing will be all right: Amen—‘So be it.’ (Althusser 1971, 168-169) 


The mirror structure that Althusser evokes may involve direct physical 
resemblance, a possibility he illustrates using Christian ideology. Here the 
role of Subject is filled by God, in whose image, so the scripture tells us, 
man is made (167). This ideology—the specular relation between man 
and God—is materially embodied in the many images of the Holy family at 
the center of daily Christian life. Since, according to Althusser, ideology 
exists at the level of material practices rather than ideas, the fact that we 
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know intellectually that these pictures are merely symbolic or allegorical is 
beside the point. What counts is not what we “believe” in our head but rather 
what we perform in our rituals—that we kneel down before the images, our 
eyes devouring them, and intone the words of worship, as if we saw our God 
before us. 

In other cases, the relevant mirror structure may be less elaborate, compris- 
ing no more than the subject’s recognition that the Subject recognizes him: 
“Yes, it’s really me, he knows who I am, and I know him as one who knows 
me!” For example, although he may not admit it in so many words, the 
subject as citizen recognizes that the State knows how it really is with him, a 
practical knowledge that the State manifests in treating him in certain ways.” 
To be specific, the subject knows he is just a number, a knowledge that, it 
appears, is confirmed, “mirrored,” as we might more properly say, by the 
impersonal way in which the State treats him, identifying him by his social 
security number, evaluating him according to the dollar amount of his 
salary, and so on. 

What remains ambiguous, perhaps even concealed, in this situation is that 
the State’s treatment of him, and its practical knowledge of his situation, 
brings about the state of affairs in which the subject knows that he is just a 
number. This means that the Subject’s appearance of independent know- 
ledge, although persuasive, is only a mirage, one in which the subject con- 
spires to his own advantage in order to give what he knows the appearance 
of independent and authoritative support. 


In the subsequent appropriation of Althusser’s work by cultural studies, I 
shall argue, the specular model of interpellation encapsulated in the mirror 
thesis has gained covert support from an illegitimate connection with Lacan’s 
theory of a “mirror stage,” during which children make “imaginary identifi- 
cations” with images of themselves and their parents.’ This connection 
between the work of Lacan and Althusser takes its cue from an unfortunate 
(although not altogether unintentional) homonymy between Lacan’s term 
“imaginary” and the term “imaginary” used by Althusser as shorthand for 
the ideologically distorted nature of individuals’ relations to their real condi- 
tions of existence (“Ideology is a representation of the imaginary relationship 
of individuals to their real conditions of existence,” 153, my emphasis).” 
Consider, for example, Judith Williamson’s Decoding Advertisements, 
which typifies 1970s Screen theory approaches to the constitutive effects of 
images: “Lacan says that the ego is constituted, in its forms and energy, when 
the subject ‘fastens himself to an image which alienates him from himself’ so 
that the ego ‘is forever irreducible to his lived identity.’ Clearly this is very 
similar to the process of advertising, which offers us an image of ourselves 
that we may aspire to but never achieve” (Williamson 1978, 63-64, quoting 
Lacan 1971 on the mirror stage). Here Williamson explicitly presents the 
mechanism of interpellation as specular in nature, operating by a mechanism 
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that is “very similar” if not identical to the Lacanian process of imaginary 
identification.° 

In this chapter I argue against any such connection between Althusserian 
and Lacanian senses of the imaginary, between interpellation and the mirror 
stage. This, in turn, raises the question of whether the notion of interpella- 
tion can survive such drastic conceptual surgery. Can there be interpellation 
without mirrors? I answer this question by developing a model of inter- 
pellation which, instead of focusing upon the role of mirror identification, 
invokes Lacan’s later view that the constitution of the subject involves 
confrontation with and concealment of what Lacan calls the Real. 


The imaginary 


Althusser makes clear that what he calls the “imaginary” nature of a sub- 
ject’s ideological relations to the real conditions of existence has nothing to 
do with how those relations are imagined in the literal sense. Instead, their 
imaginary nature is a matter of “material effects,” particularly the fact that 
they overlay and distort the “real conditions of existence,” understood in the 
sense Of the economic circumstances governing individuals’ lives. For 
example, a teacher performs paid labor, churning out her students as work- 
ers, managers, investors, and so on, who despite her best intentions help to 
lubricate the cogs of capitalist production. These are the brutal, unflattering, 
“real” conditions of her existence as a paid functionary of the State. The 
ideological apparatus within which she works, the school, modifies or dis- 
torts these real conditions, turning them in what Althusser calls “an imagin- 
ary direction.” She is, for example, encouraged to be loyal to the institution, 
dedicated to the cause of learning, and so on, all of which enable her activ- 
ities to be integrated more productively into the system of production, 
contributing to its overall stability. 

The ideological—what Althusser’s calls “imaginary”—nature of these 
relations to the institution in which she works 1s not simply a matter of the 
educational state apparatus placing a flattering gloss on her activities. On the 
contrary, teachers (“nine out of ten”) really are dedicated and loyal. Instead, 
as Althusser indicates, it is a matter of the relations between pupil and 
teacher distorting the real conditions of their lives in a way that serves to 
reproduce the overall system of production. 

Althusser also proposes that, at least in the capitalist era, such ideologies 
are set in place with the help of what he calls a dispositif (Althusser 1971, 
157-158), an ideological device that positions subjects as having “freely” 
chosen to be who they are. By reaffirming those choices, subjects confirm not 
only their identity but also, as part of that identity, their ability to choose: 
“The individual is interpellated as a (free) subject in order that he shall submit 
freely to the commandment of the Subject, i.e. in order that he shall (freely) 
accept his subjection” (169). 
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Althusser does not take this ideological dispositif as merely an idea in 
the head, since for him ideology is always a matter of material effects (1971, 
165-170). And, in fact, in most cases teachers really do chose to follow their 
profession, a “vocation” to which, it is said, they were called, and which they 
elected to follow. And even when it is a fiction, the story that an individual 
really chooses to be a teacher is not merely flattering self-deception, inci- 
dental to her pedagogic practices. On the contrary, it affects her actions in 
“real”—that is, “material”—ways, insofar as, at a practical level and on a 
daily basis, she takes responsibility not only for her students but also for the 
institution within which she works. 

Althusser thus diverges from the traditional Marxist conception of 
ideology as “false consciousness” or “beautiful lies” that mystify and conceal 
the exploitative nature of the real conditions in which people live. Indeed, he 
explicitly criticizes this tradition on the grounds that, by analyzing ideology 
in idealist terms as a form of “consciousness,” it fails to be materialist (149). 
Instead, he analyzes ideology in terms of materialist concepts such as “prac- 
tices,” “rituals,” “apparatuses,” and what he calls “representations” —by 
which he means not ideas in the head but rather “implicit beliefs,” that is, 
propositional schema that structure human practices without necessarily 
emerging at the level of consciousness: “The ‘ideas’ or ‘representations,’ etc., 
which seem to make up ideology do not have an ideal (idéale or idéelle) ‘or 
spiritual existence, but a material existence” (155). “Disappeared: the term 
ideas... . Appear: the terms: practices, rituals, ideological apparatus” (159). 

It follows, then, that in Lacanian terminology what Althusser calls the 
“imaginary,” namely, material distortions of the real conditions of existence, 
belong to the symbolic realm rather than the imaginary, that is, to the 
domain of symbolizable material realities rather than mental images. This 
conclusion directly contradicts the popular Screen theory gloss of Althusser, 
exemplified in the above quotation from Williamson, which proposes a con- 
vergence between the Althusserian and Lacanian senses of the imaginary. It 
also undermines the support that such a convergence would provide for the 
mirror thesis. 

Althusser’s transformation of the terms “imaginary” and “ideology” can 
be understood in the context of his broader theoretical practice. The term 
“ideology” brings with it meanings from an early “descriptive” stage of 
Marxism, exemplified by the “early Marx” of the 1844 manuscripts and the 
German Ideology, when Marx had not yet shed his ideological roots in 
Feuerbachian humanism. At that stage ideology was conceived as “beautiful 
lies” or, in traditional formulaic terms, as an imaginary representation (a 
false system of ideas) which misrepresents (mystifies by inverting) the real 
(true) conditions of existence. 

This traditional formulation for ideology came up against a limit from 
within Marxism itself. Marx’s materialism contradicted the idealist and 
purely “descriptive” terms in which this early formulation was framed. 
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Following the lead of Marx’s later work, Althusser reworked the definition 
of ideology in materialist terms. In particular, he redefined ideology in terms 
of a syntactic permutation of the traditional formula: as “a ‘Representation’ 
of the Imaginary Relationship of Individuals to their real Conditions of 
Existence” (Althusser 1971, 152). 

This new definition incorporates two decisive shifts from the traditional 
formula. First, ideology is taken to be a representation of individuals’ 
relations to their real conditions of existence rather than of the conditions 
themselves; second, the term “imaginary” is applied to the actual relations 
between individuals rather than, as in the traditional formula, to the repre- 
sentations of those relations. In short, ideology is not (as the early Marx 
contended) a set of ideas that are “imaginary” in the sense of creations 
of the imagination with no correspondence to reality, but rather a set of 
relations through which the real conditions of existence are modified. 

Thus Althusser’s theoretical transformation of the classical Marxist 
definition of ideology may be seen as dialectical, a sublation of a particular 
Marxist concept in response to its negation from within Marxism itself. 
Specifically, Althusser’s redefinition of ideology preserves key terms of the 
classical formula, while purging it of idealist elements in favor of a purely 
material ontology. Thus Althusser’s criticism of those who steer the question 
of ideology in the direction of “false consciousness” does not reflect a post- 
modern disinterest in or dismissal of issues of truth and falsity. Rather, 
his point is that an emphasis upon questions of truth or falsity in talking 
about ideology indicates an ideological commitment to an idealist ontology 
of propositions rather than to material practices (156). 


Questioning the mirror 


In general terms, then, Althusser takes interpellation as a means of distort- 
ing the real conditions of existence so that they take the form of specular 
relations to a “unique, absolute Other Subject” who, despite the inherent 
diversity among subjects, manages to provide each of them with a mirror 
image of who he or she “really” is (178). In support of these claims. Althusser 
makes “it [ideology] speak” in a particular case in a way that we, his readers, 
will recognize its specular nature. We thus become our own authorities for 
his (Althusser’s) analysis (165). He achieves this rhetorical sleight of hand by 
assembling a “fictional discourse” which, he claims, encapsulates what the 
Christian ideology says, “not only in Testaments, Theologians, Sermons but 
also in its practices, its rituals, its ceremonies and its sacraments. ... God 
addresses himself to you through my voice. . . . It says this is who you are. .. . 
This is your place in the world! This is what you must do” (165-166). We are 
expected/persuaded to recognize this fictional discourse as structuring 
Christian religious practice, even though, as Althusser implicitly concedes, 
no One may ever say it in so many words. 
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Althusser’s argument at this point masquerades as a form of empirical 
justification. But the justification is a sham, its persuasive effect having less to 
do with the structure of reader experiences than with the argument’s inter- 
pellative form. Specifically, we, as readers, are called upon to recognize cer- 
tain experiences as our own—“Yes, that’s it, that’s how it really is!”—which 
Althusser then “decipher[s] into theoretical language” on our behalf (168). 
In short, Althusser’s text seeks to create the experience of specularity, 
of finding a mirror image of oneself in the figure of the Subject, as an 
ideological effect. 

To be blunt, for all its pretensions to scientific, “theoretical” status, 
Althusser’s description of interpellation as “specular” is couched in termin- 
ology, including idealist notions of visualization, which, in belonging to the 
level of “spontaneous description,” are themselves ideological. In short, it 
seems that in the context of Althusser’s argument for the mirror thesis, 
empiricism in the form of an appeal to experience functions, as it often does, 
as a bridgehead for ideology. 

Since I am not assuming a “false consciousness” model of ideology, this 
does not mean that Althusser’s account of interpellation is false. Rather, my 
point is that because it is not “scientifically” validated according to the 
accepted canons of scientific induction, there is a “real” (that is, scientific, 
not just logical) possibility that the experience of specularity is misleading. 
To be specific, like any pure sensory input, the experience of a specular 
relation provides a poor basis for justifying the mirror thesis which it appears 
to confirm. 

Lack of proper justification is not the most serious threat to the mirror 
thesis, however. According to Althusser’s discussion in his essay “On the 
Materialist Dialectic” (Althusser 1982, chap. 6) propositions acquire “scien- 
tific” status not through avoiding ideology (that, according to Althusser, 
is impossible) but rather through being embedded within a theoretical 
praxis that criticizes the ideological nature of their language. Such criticism 
is not merely a matter of ideas in the head but rather of practical recognition 
(connaissance) constituted by an (of necessity only partial) breaking with 
ideological language: “While speaking in ideology, and from within ideology 
we have to outline a discourse which tries to break with ideology, in order 
to dare to be the beginning of a scientific (i.e. subjectless) discourse on 
ideology” (Althusser 1971, 162). 

Such theoretical praxis, the stepping back from ideology while within 
ideology, must be ongoing, a matter of permanent “self-criticism” (164) 
since, merely in virtue of being written, new forms of description are 
implicated in ideology (“The author and reader of these lines both live 
‘spontaneously’ or ‘naturally’ in ideology,” 160). This strategy of perpetual 
revolution results in the many deferrals and self-qualifications scattered 
throughout the ISA essay, including the wording of its subtitle, “Notes 
towards an Investigation,” and its many unredeemed promises: “That the 
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author ... is completely absent as a ‘subject’ from ‘his’ scientific discourse 
... 18 a different question which I shall leave on one side for a moment’ (160, 
121, my emphasis). 

Unfortunately, Althusser’s discussion of the mirror thesis in the ISA essay 
fails to display such hallmarks of the scientific. In particular, it fails to dis- 
play a practical “awareness” of its own ideological nature. This failure is 
evident in Althusser’s allusion to the mirror thesis as a “deciphering into 
theoretical language” of the experience of subjection, an allusion that 
patently fails to step back from, indeed denies, the ideological nature of the 
idealist terminology in which his thesis is expressed (168). It is true, of 
course, that Althusser makes some allowance for the ideological, or at least 
descriptive, nature of the language framing the thesis.* He describes this 
language as a “special mode of exposition” that is “‘concrete’ enough to be 
recognized but abstract enough to be thinkable and thought, giving rise to 
knowledge” (162). But this concession seems to be more by way of a covert 
attempt to forestall the accusation of ideological stain than a display of 
awareness of such stain. 

Briefly, in virtue of Althusser’s failure to acknowledge the ideological 
nature of the mirror thesis, it belongs to the category of protoscientific pro- 
positions (what he calls Generalities 1) rather than the category of the scien- 
tific (what he calls Generalities 3). In saying this, I am not simply reiterating 
the point that the mirror thesis 1s implicated in ideological terminology. On 
the contrary, failure to be scientific is a far more serious defect, involving 
not only an implication in ideology but also a failure to recognize such 
implication.’ 

If Althusser’s attempt at a “scientific description” of interpellation fails, 
then what is its “correct,” scientific description? In the next section, in the 
context of reworking Althusser’s story of the policeman’s call, I argue for an 
alternative account of interpellation that takes the Lacanian Real rather than 
the Imaginary as its focus. In particular, I argue that ideological effects arise 
from individuals confronting the Real limits to the symbolic order rather 
than mirror images. This alternative account of interpellation repudiates the 
idealist terminology bedeviling Althusser’s discussion of the mirror thesis. 
This does not mean that my account avoids ideology as such. That, as 
Althusser argues, would be impossible. Nevertheless, I argue, by displaying 
an awareness of its own ideological nature, my account accomplishes what 
Althusser fails to achieve in his rendition of the mirror thesis: “to be the 
beginning of a scientific (i.e. subjectless) discourse on ideology” (162). 


Powering the call 


The policeman walking the beat shouts “Hey you there!” Suppose a passerby 
hears his call while taking a nightly, predinner stroll around the block. In an 
instant, even though she apparently has nothing on her conscience, she 
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comes to a startled halt, seized by a guilt which she displays for all to see. 
This is not intended as an empirically accurate description of the way in 
which people actually respond to policemen shouting. On the contrary, in 
most circumstances a single shout by a policeman, however embarrassing, 
will be insufficient to produce the constitutive effects achieved by more sus- 
tained interactions with Ideological State Apparatuses. As Althusser himself 
admits, his story of the policeman’s call is a piece of “theater,” a fictional 
model that provides a convenient stage on which to explore what happens 
when interpellation by a full-fledged Ideological State Apparatus takes place 
(163). In Butler’s terms, then, Althusser’s figure of the policeman may be 
seen as merely “exemplary and allegorical,” a synecdoche for an Ideological 
State Apparatus (Butler 1997, 106). 

But what, it may be asked, is a self-avowed piece of “theater” doing in 
what aspires to being a scientific account? The important point is not the 
theatricality of the story but rather Althusser’s admission that it depends for 
its credibility upon theatrical truth effects that are ideological in the sense 
that they provoke the response: “Yes, that’s it, that’s the way it really 1s” 
(Althusser 1971, 161, 166). In short, at this stage of his argument Althusser’s 
account finally displays a practical awareness of its own ideological nature. 
In so doing it guarantees its own scientific status and, in that respect at 
least, improves upon the earlier, purely experiential (and thus ideological) 
treatment of the mirror thesis. 

In the context of Althusser’s piece of theater, we may ask what strikes the 
passerby as she pursues her nightly stroll and hears the shout, “Hey you 
there!” What moves her to reconstitute herself through what Althusser refers 
to as her “one-hundred-and-eighty-degree turn”? It is, I suggest, not the 
policeman’s personal authority or even the power he embodies as a represen- 
tative of the law, but rather a tension arising between the implicit accusation 
of criminality and the palpable appearance of innocence of the passerby’s 
behavior (“I was just walking down the street, minding my own business,” 
she might protest). Such tension arises not merely from a personal sense of 
innocence. On the contrary, as Althusser remarks, “large numbers . . . have 
something on their consciences” (174). Rather, the tension results from a 
conflict between, on the one hand, a meaning of innocence which attaches to 
the action of strolling one’s neighborhood streets and, on the other, a mean- 
ing which turns a policeman’s shout, whatever its intent, into an accusation 
of guilt. 

The stroll’s innocence is not merely a matter of the stroller’s state of 
mind. Instead, it is determined by a meaning framework, a widely accepted, 
publicly sanctioned set of associations between home, hearth, mealtime, 
relaxation, and so on, in terms of which a nightly, predinner walk in the 
neighborhood more or less unavoidably takes on a certain quality of 
innocence, although not in a strictly legal sense. Such meaning is neither 
indefeasible nor unequivocal. For instance, an indigent street person might 
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see such a stroll as a self-indulgent exercise of bourgeois privilege, an arro- 
gant assertion of the rights of property. This effective loss of innocence is 
reinforced by the obscurity of the law, which raises the possibility that an 
“innocent” stroll may pose all sorts of legal problems: unwitting trespass, 
violation of a traffic ordinance, and so on. 

Despite such destabilizing cross-currents, the meaning of innocence enjoys 
a certain fixity, the result in part of work by interests who stand to benefit 
from the general acceptance of a bourgeois ideology that presents the 
“home” as a site of certain rights and privileges. The aphorism “A man’s 
home is his castle” nicely captures the spirit of this pervasive ideology, which 
structures our practices as well as consciousness. In Lacanian terms, this 
ideological meaning acts as a point of suture at which the passerby’s identity 
along with a corresponding account of her activities as “an honest citizen 
minding her own business” are sewn up for the time being. On this point, 
Marxist arguments for the existence of hegemonic structures converge with 
Lacan’s claim that relatively stable meanings are necessary as temporary 
resting places from the otherwise continuing diffusion of meaning along 
chains of signifiers. 

Similarly, the accusation of guilt implicit in the policeman’s shout is 
determined not by some intention on his part (he may have merely wanted to 
draw attention to an approaching car) or even by the passerby’s startled 
response, but rather by a meaning framework that assigns the role of arbiter 
of guilt to the institution of the law embodied in the figure of the policeman 
on the beat. This meaning too may be destabilized by various cross-currents. 
For example, in some circumstances the image of the police as defenders of 
the State and propertied interests tends to work against their positioning as 
fair and reasonable judges of guilt and innocence. Nevertheless, the meaning 
of guilt is relatively stable, a rhetorical as well as a practical and political 
achievement buttressing the hegemonic order. 

These apparently opposing evaluations by intersecting meaning frame- 
works create a tension at the site of the policeman’s call. From a strictly 
logical point of view of course there is no contradiction, since the stroll’s 
innocence is established by its associations with home and hearth, while the 
policeman’s accusation of guilt has a legal basis.’ Nevertheless, the meaning 
of innocence renders the policeman’s accusation of guilt inappropriate in 
some strong sense, careless to the point of arrogance, a gross abuse of power, 
as we might say. In short, the policeman’s call functions as a site at which 
certain aspects of the meanings or “identities” that the passerby 1s offered, as 
middle-class burgher, citizen under the law, and so on, are not only brought 
into conflict but also internally destabilized, each meaning in turn becoming 
the site of rival interpretations struggling to assert themselves. The structural 
similarity with Laclau and Mouffe’s concept of antagonism is clear: 
“Antagonisms constitute the limits of every objectivity, which is revealed as 
partial and precarious objectification” (Laclau and Mouffe 1985, 125).'' My 
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point here does not depend upon an exact correspondence with Laclau and 
Mouffe’s concept. Nevertheless, for convenience, I adapt their term 
“antagonism” to describe the structural instability that emerges at the site of 
the policeman’s call. 

An argument by Judith Butler suggests an alternative, more general 
account of the formation of antagonisms as sites of interpellation. An 
interpellation, she asserts, is an exercise of power, power in what Foucault 
would call “the mode of subjection” (Butler 1997, 95). In particular, it may 
be seen as an attempt to impose a particular identity defined in terms of 
the social meanings that frame it. She then argues, following Foucault, that 
any such exercise of power creates resistance. If, as seems not unlikely, 
such resistance takes shape as a counteridentity, also defined in terms of 
particular social meanings, and if this, in turn, creates a reactionary coun- 
terresistance, and so on, then an antagonism forms at the site of the call. 
Of course, not all interpellations will generate such “perpetual spirals of 
power and resistance” (to use Foucault’s term). On the contrary, in the 
final section of this chapter I suggest a variation upon Butler’s argument 
which allows that resistance may remain inchoate, a site of the Real in 
Lacanian terms. Nevertheless, insofar as such resistances form, they pro- 
vide a mechanism for the formation of antagonisms at the site of interpel- 
lations, of which the story of the policeman’s call may be seen as a special 
instance. 

The antagonisms that gather at sites of interpellation do not inhibit their 
constitute effects. On the contrary, I argue, they function as a driving force. 
In particular, in Althusser’s story, I suggest, it is not the persuasive prop- 
ositional content of the policeman’s call, the “ideas” he transmits, that 
interpellate, but rather a tension within the “lived” representations structur- 
ing the addressee’s practices, a tension between the guilt embodied in her 
reaction to the call and various practical associations which attach a mean- 
ing of innocence to the ritual of a nightly predinner stroll. As Butler explains 
it, “Interpellation works by failing, that is, it institutes its subject as an agent 
precisely to the extent that it fails to determine such a subject exhaustively” 
(197). I turn now to my key question of how this process works, of how the 
subject emerges in response to such tensions. 


An Althusserian attempt 


As a first attempt to answer this question, I adapt Althusser’s mirror thesis. 
The reaction of the passerby to the policeman’s call, whether she turns and 
runs or comes to a startled halt, carries with it an interrogative inflection, 
expressing uncertainty about the investment others have in her situation. It 
covertly poses a question: What do you want, you the law-abiding citizenry 
who underwrite the law and observe this embarrassing little encounter? What 
do you want done in this situation to which you have contributed by your 
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serious and inscrutable expectations? (The effect will be the same even if the 
streets are empty of spectators.) 

At the level of surface semantics, the question “What do you want?” is 
directed at the policeman, but in the last instance the functionary to whom it 
is addressed is “the Subject,” in this case the law, which knows what is 
wanted because 1t is the one that wants it (Althusser 1971, 181). Although 
the question is directed to the Subject, it is the passerby’s to answer, since the 
Subject is in part at least a fictionalized projection of herself. To be specific, 
she responds to her conception of what the law might want of her rather 
than simply what its concrete representatives (policemen, statutes, lawyers, 
and so on) say. She must answer on the Subject’s behalf, not only because the 
Subject is her creation but also because it constitutes a point of identification 
for her. In short, because the Subject provides her with a specular image of 
herself, questions directed at it must also be taken on board. 

Of course, she does not have to go along with what the Subject wants of or 
for her. That is, even though she wants to be like it, she need not identify with 
what it wants for her. In brief, she may be a “bad subject” and reject the 
image in terms of which she construes it as addressing her (181). She may, 
for example, earnestly protest her innocence in the face of the policeman’s 
public declaration of her guilt, even seeking reparation for the injury he has 
done her. In either case, however, insofar as she recognizes him as representa- 
tive of the one to whom she is subject, she cannot be indifferent to him. In 
response to his desire, so the argument goes, she must form a desire of her 
own, which, in its form, in the specific nature of its relation for or against his 
desire, carries traces of its origins. 

This Althusserian account is suggestive as far as it goes, but it still leaves 
unanswered the basic question of how antagonisms, such as the one created 
by the policeman’s call, constitute new forms of subjectivity, including new 
desires. I turn to Lacan for an answer. 


Lacanian desire 


In Chapter 1, I argued that desire emerges as an aspect of a three-cornered 
game involving a subject, an object of desire, and a little “other object,” what 
Lacan calls objet petit autre (objet a for short), which stands in the way of 
subjects getting what they want. Engaging this little other object, circling it, 
affords subjects a degree of pleasure—it “go[es] some way to satisfying the 
pleasure principle”—and thus distracts them from their continuing state of 
lack (Lacan 1981, 62). 

The pleasure produced in the course of the game is the result of what 
Freud calls the “drive” (Trieb). Subjects misrecognize their own agency in 
this process. In particular, in treating the object of desire as that which 
“motivated” their actions, they mistake their pleasure as the result of getting 
what they want. This misrecognition belongs to the Freudian category of 
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repression (Verdrdngung). In precipitating subjects into desire and the related 
category of agency, the misrecognition is also an aspect of what Althusser 
calls “ideology in general.” This does not mean that agency is an illusion, but 
rather that it is accompanied by a false history, which misrecognizes it as 
being prior, as indeed being the cause of the process rather than an effect. I 
argued in Chapter | that such a pattern of misrecognition and the resulting 
production of desire are repeated whenever subjects come up against a 
repetition (Wiederholung) of their primal lack. 

Antagonisms, as I presented them in the previous section, are likely sites of 
such repetitions. They are tensions within the social framework of meanings, 
which, by raising the question, “What does the Subject want of me?” reveal a 
gap in the subject’s self-mastery, his knowledge of who he is. This gap, I 
suggest, 1s a convenient site for repeating another, namely, the primal 
gap created by the mother’s absence or, more fundamentally, a lack of 
independence from others. 

The possibility of such repetition depends upon the following homology. 
The primal scene involves the child’s lack of control over, and thus alienation 
from, what he experiences as part of himself or herself, for example, the 
mother. An antagonism, such as the tension generated at the site of the 
policeman’s hail, involves a not dissimilar lack of control. For instance, . 
the passerby’s response in running away is refracted through the gaze of the 
Other and reincorporated by her as a sign of a hitherto unrecognized guilt to 
which, through her response, she retrospectively owns up. In both situations, 
the primal scene of lack as well as the interrupted stroll, a similar structure 1s 
manifested: a part of the self is separated, only to be reincorporated in an 
unfamiliar, that is, hitherto unrecognized, and alienated (othered) form. 

Such structural similarity may seem a tenuous basis upon which to ground 
a relation of repetition in the Freudian sense. Freud has shown, however, that 
repetition needs little in the way of objective similarity. Even the slightest 
resemblance may result in a transfer of libidinal charge associated with the 
primal scene onto a new situation, thereby transforming it into a repetition. 
In that event, Lacan argues, the new situation becomes the site of what 
Freud calls “unrealistic anxiety” (anxiety without an appropriate object). 

The story of the policeman’s call can now be brought to some sort of 
closure. As I indicated earlier, the point of this story has not been to under- 
stand the real effects of the policeman’s shouting, but rather to provide a 
convenient framework within which to develop a plausible mechanism for 
explaining the call’s constitutive impact and, in particular, its production of 
desire. In brief, the mechanism I suggest traces a causal trajectory along 
pathways that detour through the unconscious, from call, to antagonism, to 
primal scene, and thus on to desire. To be specific, an antagonism develops at 
the site of the call. By preparing a site for a repetition of the primal scene, 
this antagonism not only stimulates desire but also leaves telltale traces of 
anxiety in its wake. I do not assume that this mechanism drives all real-world 
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interpellations. Instead, in the following chapters I show how variants of it 
throw light upon a selection of concrete interpellative situations drawn from 
different social and cultural settings. 


Butler troubles 


In her book The Psychic Lie of Power Butler introduces a reading of Althusser 
which overlaps mine at key points. Specifically she claims, as I do, that gaps 
in representations rather the contents of representations create interpellative 
effects (“Interpellation works by failing, that is, it institutes its subject as an 
agent precisely to the extent that it fails to determine such a subject 
exhaustively’—Butler 1997, 197). My position differs significantly from 
Butler’s however. 

Following Freud, Butler argues that the formation of a subject involves the 
constitution of a conscience (“Conscience doth make subjects of us all,” 
107). As it does for Freud, conscience plays a double role. First, it is the site 
of a particular psychic structure: a split (Spaltung) between the ego-ideal (a 
point from which the individual reflexively sees him or herself as desirable) 
and the ideal ego (an image in terms of which the individual wants to see 
him/herself). Second, the conscience is the site of a narcissistic investment 
that subjects have in their own integrity, an integrity that the child comes to 
misrecognize when it sees a mirror image of itself held up by its mother: 


In Freud’s view, the formation of the conscience enacts an attach- 
ment to a prohibition which founds the subject in its reflexivity. 
Under the pressure of the ethical law, a subject emerges ... who 
takes him/herself as an object, and so mistakes him/herself, since he/ 
she is, by virtue of that founding prohibition, at an infinite distance 
from his/her origin. ... And this prohibition is all the more savory 
precisely because it is bound up in a narcissistic circuit that wards off 
the dissolution of the subject. (103) 


By a complex series of transformations, some of which are only implicit, 
Butler links this Freudian conception of the subject not only to Althusser’s 
concept of interpellation but also to Lacan’s distinction between the sym- 
bolic and the imaginary as well as to Foucault’s economy of power and 
resistance. First, she inflects the narcissistic desire for identity—to find a 
“wholesome” image for oneself—into the symbolic domain, as a desire 
to find or make a name for oneself: “Called by an injurious name, I come 
into social being, and because I have a certain inevitable attachment to my 
existence, because a certain narcissism takes hold of any terms that confers 
existence, I am led to embrace the term that injures me” (104). 

Second, she identifies Althusserian interpellation with the symbolic 
process of being “called” or classified under an injurious name, which she 
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connects, in turn, with the “founding prohibition”—in Freudian terms, the 
law of the father. Thus, when the subject is called as guilty, even if that call is 
legally or socially grounded, the guilt in question is invested with 
unconscious resonances of primal injunctions against incest, masturbation, 
and so on: “For Foucault, a subject is formed and then invested with a 
sexuality by a regime of power. If the very process of subject formation, 
however, requires a preemption of sexuality, a founding prohibition that 
prohibits a certain desire but itself becomes a focus of desire, then a subject 
is formed through the prohibition of a sexuality, a prohibition that at the 
same time forms this sexuality—and the subject who 1s said to bear it” (103). 

According to Butler, the latter “view disputes the Foucaultian notion that 
psychoanalysis presumes the exteriority of the law to desire, for it maintains 
that there is no desire without the law that forms and sustains the very desire 
that it prohibits. Indeed, prohibition becomes an odd form of preservation, a 
way of eroticizing the law that would abolish eroticism” (103). In short, 
Butler takes the prohibition associated with the Oedipal law of the father to 
be operating covertly in the domains of the juridical and social law whenever 
the latter function in an interpellative mode. The interpellation at issue 
here, understood as a symbolic mandate with unconscious resonances, is 
accusatory rather than merely normative. That is, rather than simply telling 
its audience what they should do, it addresses and warns them as de facto 
transgressors (“You sinners!” “Hey you there!” and so on). 

Butler also identifies interpellation with the workings of “power” in the 
Foucaultian sense of discipline: “The Althusserian notion of interpellation 
... 18 clearly a disciplinary one” (95; and see too the opening sentence of the 
previous quotation from Butler). This allows her to theorize resistance 
somewhat differently than Lacan. In particular, she follows Screen theory in 
taking the imaginary as the site of resistance to interpellation: “Lacan 
restricts the notion of social power [interpellation] to the symbolic domain 
and delegates resistance to the imaginary” (98). This view, for which Screen 
theory has provided a vehicle, dates back to the early Lacan of the 1950s. It 
constructs an opposition between the imaginary domain, which Lacan iden- 
tifies as the domain of narcissism, and the symbolic domain in which, 
according to Butler, interpellation operates. Specifically, Butler claims, the 
narcissistic wish to be recognized in terms of a particular linguistic 
category—the wish to have it said who I am—functions as a source of 
resistance to interpellation. 

Butler gives this Lacanian position a novel Hegelian twist, however, by 
thinking of interpellation as a sublation of the desire for nomination. To be 
specific, the desire for a name may be thought of as encountering a limit or, 
in Hegelian terms, as being “negated” by the desire for an injurious name, 
since such a name cannot be desirable. Interpellation—the taking up of an 
injurious name—emerges, then, as a sublation of the desire for nomination. 
It follows that the imaginary desire for nomination opposes the symbolic 
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process of interpellation, not in the simple sense of negating or contradicting 
it, but rather in the dialectical sense of sublating it, that is, incorporating its 
radical negation. In short, interpellation emerges, from a productive tension 
between a desire for nomination and resistance to an injurious name. From 
this dialectical structure a further paradox emerges: “Only by occupying— 
being occupied by—that injurious terms can I resist and oppose it” (104). 

Butler claims that this paradoxical conclusion of her line of argument 
marks a point of agreement with Foucault and departure from Lacan.” That 
is, according to Lacan, Butler claims, the conflict between the narcissistic 
desire for nomination (which is on the side of the imaginary) and interpella- 
tive pressure in favor of an injurious nomination (on the side of the sym- 
bolic) must end in the defeat of the imaginary: “The imaginary thwarts the 
efficacy of the symbolic law but cannot turn back upon the law . . . resistance 
appears doomed to perpetual defeat” (98). 

By contrast, for Foucault (with whom Butler sides on this issue) no con- 
flict between power and resistance ends in such dismal fashion. Instead of 
the tediously repetitive defeat of the imaginary by the symbolic mandate 
of the law, Foucault offers us “perpetual spirals of power and resistance.” 
Butler locates subjects at the site of this endless conflict—an open spiral of 
imaginary sublations of symbolic mandates—through which individuals 
reflexively spiral around the question of who they are. With the help of 
Hegel, Butler thus manages to cross Foucault with Lacan. The apparently 
agreeable result is that. by restoring a degree of effectiveness to the imagin- 
ary, the “fixed” Lacanian subject (“fixed” in the sense that the defeat of the 
imaginary Is inevitable) is liberated, rendered fluid. 

But Butler’s conclusion here sells Lacan short. It fails to take into account 
Lacan’s historical shift in emphasis from the imaginary to the Real. For the 
later Lacan (of the 1960s) the opposition to the symbolic arises not from the 
imaginary, as Butler claims, but rather from the Real: those anxiety- 
provoking points of failure of the symbolic order which always and already 
inhere in the symbolic and trouble it. This suggests a somewhat different 
version of Butler’s argument. Opposition to the symbolic is located at the 
site of the Real, and the opposing structures are held together not as imbri- 
cated functions of the conscience but rather as a consequence of the fact that 
any symbolic system must eventually come up against its own limitations in 
the Real. 

This reformulation of Butler’s argument reconceives the nature of resist- 
ance to an injurious interpellation. Resistance is not fueled by a narcissistic 
desire for nomination. Instead its source lies in “another scene,” namely, the 
Real, and specifically in the return of the repressed, manifested in what 
Jacqueline Rose describes as “something endlessly repeated and relived 
moment by moment throughout our individual histories . . . not only in the 
symptom, but also in dreams, in slips of the tongue and in forms of sexual 
pleasure which are pushed to the side of the norm ... there 1s resistance to 
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identity [interpellation] at the very heart of psychic life” (Rose 1986, 90-91). 
Butler too identifies resistance to the symbolic with such “moment by 
moment” repetitions, but, following the early Lacan of the 1950s and his later 
Screen theory exponents, she classifies them as “the workings of the imagin- 
ary in language” rather than (as I do) denizens of the Real (Butler 1997), 

My difference from Butler is more than an academic dispute between the 
“early” Lacan of the 1950s and his “later” 1960s reincarnation. Instead, the 
future—indeed, the very possibility—of “real” resistance is at stake here. On 
the one hand, if Butler is correct, then a Lacanian framework entails that 
resistance can never win, that the conflict with power is a sham. In that case, 
for a real politics of resistance to be possible, a break from Lacan is neces- 
sary. (Here we see another version of the Screen theory criticism of Lacan, to 
which I return in the next chapter.) 

On the other hand, if my characterization of resistance is correct, then a 
Lacanian perspective entails that neither power (symbolic interpellation) nor 
resistance (the Real points of failure of interpellation) have the upper hand. 
On the contrary, each poses and reproduces the other in what Foucault poet- 
ically describes as “perpetual spirals of power and resistance.” Thus, rather 
than constituting a break from Lacan (as Butler claims), Foucault’s account 
of the relation between power and resistance projects a Lacanian perspective 
into the microphysics of power. In sum, by identifying the Real (rather 
than the imaginary) points of failure internal to an interpellation as sites 
of “resistance,” my modification of Butler’s argument manages to cross 
Foucault with Lacan without prejudicing the privilege Lacan assigns to the 
symbolic or precluding the possibility of real resistance to subjectification. 


There is a second, more basic difference between Butler’s approach and 
mine, one that I have bracketed in the discussion until now. Butler models the 
call upon the act of addressing an individual in terms of socially or legally 
stigmatized names, like “Jew,” “Black,” “woman,” and so on. She also 
argues for an “eroticizing of the [social/juridical] law” in accord with a 
Freudian erotics of prohibition (103). Thus her invocation of the “law” may 
be understood as a reference not only to social and/or juridical norms but 
also to a “founding prohibition” in the Freudian sense, that is, to the Oedipal 
prohibition or what Lacan calls “the law of the father.” This ambiguity in 
reference of the law plays an essential role in Butler’s argument, since it is 
from the psychic dimensions of the law in its social or civic senses that she 
understands the constitutive effects of interpellation as arising. 

At this point a question arises: is Butler’s bold claim of an ever present 
psychic and specifically erotic dimension to the law too strong? In particular, 
must we accept her implicit contention that whenever an address in terms of 
an injurious name is sanctioned juridically or socially, it will have the consti- 
tutive effects associated with a call in the Althusserian sense? In allowing that 
in “one out of ten cases” the policeman’s hail may fail to make its mark, even 
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Althusser, it seems, would find this contention a little too sweeping. For 
Althusser, unlike Butler, the fact that an individual is addressed in an injuri- 
ous way by the civic and social law does not of itself precipitate the constitu- 
tive effects characteristic of interpellation. On the contrary, I argued in this 
chapter, such an address takes on a constitutive role if and only if it partakes 
in the dimensions of the Real, and in particular acts as a site of unrealistic 
anxiety. And it does this if and only if it is a repetition (Wiederholung) in the 
Freudian sense, that 1s, boasts unconscious chains of associations connecting 
it to the primal scene of lack. 

In more traditional Freudian terms, the point I am making contra Butler 
is that on occasions the law in its juridical/social dimension may not resonate 
unconsciously with the law of the father. In other words, in particular cases, 
a juridical/social guilt at transgressing the law—failing to fill in a tax form 
properly, crossing the road against a red light, and so on—may not be com- 
pounded as “psychic guilt,” and so avoids having any psychically constitutive 
effects. 

Conversely not all interpellations address individuals in terms of injurious 
and legally sanctioned names. On the contrary, my earlier arguments suggest 
that interpellations may be mere “antagonisms” (in something like Laclau 
and Mouffe’s sense) rather than antagonistic in Butler’s sense of “injurious.” 
In other words, interpellations may be points where social meanings clash 
among themselves rather than with their audience. In sum, it seems that, 
contra Butler, addressing individuals in terms of injurious names is neither a 
necessary nor a sufficient condition for interpellation. More specifically, if 
a naming is to function as an interpellation, then there must be more to its 
unconscious dimensions than can be guaranteed by its purely social or 
formal aspects. 


The Ambassador’s body: unscreening the gaze 


The world of fiction film is mostly a world of intention, the well- 
rehearsed, and the fake: that is, Not-Reality. The comedian’s trip into a 
swimming pool is staged, and the light streaming from that window is 
probably not from the sun. We all know this but we allow ourselves to 
forget it when the house lights go down. Sometimes, though, when a fly 
flies in through a window, the fiction flies out the window. Reality asserts 
itself over the film, the filmmakers, and the audience, whether we like it 
or not. In these moments when reality hijacks our treasured narrative 
... we have two options: we can merely endure it, holding our breath 
until the fiction returns, or we can embrace the chance encounters. 
Paul Harrill, “Fly Films” 


In Chapter 1, I introduced what Lacan calls “the gaze,” a point from which 
the visible looks back at the viewer. In this chapter and the following two, 
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with a view to furthering my investigations of interpellation, I extend my 
exploration of the gaze into the area of social effects. I begin by criticizing a 
conception of the gaze which, taken from Lacan and developed initially 
for cinematic images, has come to dominate much contemporary work in 
cultural studies. 


Screen theory 


Screen theory developed in the 1970s from the work of a group of French 
and English film theorists including Christian Metz, Laura Mulvey, 
Jean-Louis Baudry, Jean-Louis Comolli, and Stephen Heath.” In the form in 
which it has come to influence cultural studies, it combines elements of an 
eclectic range of theoretical perspectives, including the early structuralist 
work of Roland Barthes, which proposes that the meanings of signifiers are 
determined by their position within a network of oppositions and equiva- 
lences; Louis Althusser’s conceptualization of interpellation as a process of 
méconnaissance (misrecognition); and Jacques Lacan’s seminal work on the 
mirror stage as a foundational step in the child becoming a subject.’ 

Screen theory treats filmic images as signifiers encoding meanings but also 
as mirrors in which, by (mis)recognizing themselves, viewers accede to sub- 
jectivity. One of its major strengths lies in its techniques for uncovering 
the meanings carried by images. In the context of the 1970s, this aspect of 
the theory contributed importantly to the development of a politics of the 
image, which critiqued the mass media on the assumption that the meanings 
that they circulate function as blueprints for the subjectivities of viewers. 
Such a view, divorced from the heady mixture of “high theory” and leftist 
politics associated with Screen theory, remains the cornerstone of much 
contemporary censorship practice as well as P.C. politics. 

According to Screen theory, in addition to functioning as a vehicle for 
meanings, the filmic image operates as the site of a “gaze,” meaning a 
place where viewers experience themselves as under scrutiny. The gaze is the 
mechanism through which the image imposes its meanings and thus creates 
constitutive effects. As in the case of Foucault’s panopticon, the scrutiny 
characteristic of the gaze appears to come from outside the subject but in 
fact is a mediated form of self-scrutiny. Screen theory identifies the mechan- 
ism of the gaze with the form of self-(mis)recognition described in Lacan’s 
account of the mirror stage. Kaja Silverman puts the position as follows: 


What Lacan designates the “gaze” also manifests itself initially 
within a space external to the subject, first through the mother’s 
look as it facilitates the “join” of the infant and the mirror image, 
and later through all the many other actual looks with which it is 
confused. It is only at a second remove that the subject might be 
said to assume responsibility for “operating” the gaze by “seeing” 
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itself being seen even when no pair of eyes are trained upon it.... 
This “seeing” of oneself being seen is experienced by the subject- 
of-consciousness ... as a seeing of itself seeing itself. (Silverman 
1992, 127) 


From its inception, Screen theory suffered a major defect. Since the late 
1950s, Lacan had emphasized that accession to subjectivity is not merely a 
matter of imaginary self-(mis)recognition. The human subject must also 
enter the symbolic order, that is, fall under the “law of the signifier,” as well 
as come to terms with what Lacan called “the Real.” In its visual form, the 
Real comprises anxiety-provoking breaks or anomalies in the visual field 
where the system of perceptual categories falters, a “rupture between percep- 
tion and consciousness” where viewers are jolted from their comfortably 
established habits of viewing by failing to recognize what they perceive 
(Lacan 1981, 56). According to the later Lacan, images impact upon viewers 
through such manifestations of the Real, in particular through the effects of 
self-scrutiny which they bring about. Lacan’s name for such effects is “the 
gaze.” He thus directly contradicts Screen theory’s concept of the “gaze” as 
an externally projected form of self-scrutiny arising from a system of mirror 
effects.’° 

From the point of view of Screen theory, this Lacanian reworking of the 
gaze suffers a major drawback. By emphasizing points of rupture in the 
visual field rather than images with specific ideological meanings, it under- 
mines the simple politics of the image so important to media and film theor- 
ists of the 1970s as well as more recent critics of less radical persuasion. On 
this basis Lacan’s views are accused of being systematically apolitical, that 1s, 
excluding the possibility of a politics of the image. This criticism, to which I 
reply in detail later, has become a central plank in contemporary critiques of 
Lacan as well as other “poststructuralists,” such as Jacques Derrida. (I have 
already discussed one aspect of this critique in the reply to Butler in the 
previous chapter.) 

Silverman’s commentary on Lacan in Male Subjectivity at the Margins 
exemplifies such critiques. She accuses Lacan (as well as Freud) of taking 
a conception of human subjectivity characteristic of contemporary 
white, middle-class, European males and generalizing it to all times and 
places: 


Not surprisingly, given the ideological thrust of his essays on sexual 
difference, we can see the same kind of universalizing project at work 
in Freud’s account of the symbolic father as we find in Lévi-Strauss’s 
account of the exchange of women... . Freud consequently made it 
impossible to conceptualize the incest taboo outside the context of a 
phallocentric symbolic order. . . . Lacan also equates culture with the 
Name-of-the-Father. “In all strictness the Symbolic father is to be 
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999 


conceived as ‘transcendent 
1992, 36-37) 


... he [Lacan] observes. (Silverman 


Her criticism is not merely that Freud’s and Lacan’s views are ideological 
and, specifically, patriarchal, but also that, by universalizing a particular 
conception of human subjectivity, they deny that mechanisms of subjectifi- 
cation incorporate ideological effects. Against this she asserts a political 
imperative which resonates directly with a 1970s politics of the image: “What 
must be demonstrated over and over again is that all subjects, male or female, 
rely for their identity upon the repertoire of culturally available images, and 
upon a gaze which, radically exceeding the libidinally vulnerable look, is not 
theirs to deploy” (153). 

This chapter responds to such criticism by considering two cases discussed 
by Lacan: his own youthful encounter with a glint of light reflecting from a 
seafaring sardine can, and the historical reception of Holbein’s painting The 
Ambassadors."* In both cases, I show how the gaze depends upon ideological 
factors. In particular, I argue that such factors provide the raw material from 
which chains of unconscious associations are forged, chains that connect 
elements of these visual objects with the primal scene of lack. Such chains of 
associations invest the objects as sites of unrealistic anxiety, a necessary con- 
dition if, as Lacan claims, they are to function as sites of a gaze. It follows 
that there is no truth to Silverman’s complaint that Lacanian mechanisms 
of subjectification, of which the gaze is one, rule out a causal role for 
ideology. 

What is true, however—and here the basis of Screen theory’s criticism of 
Lacan becomes clear—is that according to Lacan the meanings of images 
are not in any straightforward sense “reflected” in viewer subjectivities. It 
follows that filmic images cannot be critiqued simply on the basis that, by 
encoding ideological meanings, they reproduce existing ideological struc- 
tures. This does not mean that a Lacanian perspective is apolitical. It does, 
however, require a more complex politics of the image than Screen theory 
offers. 

It is also true, and here I agree with the critics, that sometimes Lacan 
presents the gaze as if, like the glint of light reflecting from the sardine can, 
it were an objective structure, to which all viewers, past, present, and 
future, passively respond in the same way. I argue that, on the contrary, in its 
Lacanian form the gaze is a relational structure poised delicately between a 
visual object and individual viewers, its effects mediated by their differing 
positions within their disparate ideological horizons. Thus, there is no single 
transhistorical “audience” all of whom experience the effects of its gaze in a 
similar way. On the contrary, as in Lacan’s encounter with the sardine can, 
different viewers have different responses, only some of which fall under the 
category of the gaze. For instance, Lacan’s sea-faring companion, Petit-Jean, 
laughs off the encounter, and seems to miss the gaze entirely. He gets the 
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joke, as we might say, but not the gaze, whereas for Lacan, things are quite 
the other way around.' 

I also argue that in his account of Holbein’s painting, Lacan errs by 
focusing exclusively on the famous anamorphic projection of the skull. It is 
true that this formal element of the picture constitutes one potential site 
for the gaze, but it is by no means the only one. I present two others, One is 

‘the picture’s “hyperrealism,” and the other an instability in its psychological 
distance from the viewer. Both raise the possibility that if, as Lacan claims, 
the picture “looks back” at its viewers, then it 1s in a highly overdetermined 
way, from the canvas as a whole, rather than, as Lacan claims, from a single 
formal element, namely, the image of the skull. 

Despite these concessions to Lacan’s critics, my theoretical account of the 
gaze remains firmly Lacanian: I reject Screen theory’s account of the gaze as 
specular in favor of Lacan’s rival claim that the gaze is a site at which the 
Real disrupts the visual field. My differences from Lacan reside in an attempt 
to historicize his work by showing how ideological factors mediate the effect 
of visual objects upon their viewers. 


The gaze 


In conversation with Gustav Janouch, Franz Kafka asserted that “sight does 
not master the pictures, it is the pictures which master one’s sight. They flood 
the consciousness” (Holland 1989, 65-66). This remark captures in embry- 
onic form Lacan’s conception of the gaze. Looking at pictures, Lacan says, is 
not simply a matter of receiving independently impressed images and master- 
ing them by decoding their meanings. Instead, the viewer’s eye strains to pick 
out shapes in a flood of light which threatens to overwhelm it. Lacan’s name 
for the unmasterable flood of light and the field of its effects is “the gaze.” 
The gaze challenges us to form an image and make sense of what we see; by 
means of a mechanism I discuss later, it also places us under scrutiny. 

Lacan discusses the gaze in a story about a boat trip he took with a group 
of Breton fishermen when he was in his twenties. It was a sunny day, and a 
tin can floated on the sea, reflecting sunlight into his eyes. “You see that 
can?” one of the fisherman, Petit-Jean, said with a laugh, “Do you see it? 
Well, it doesn’t see you!” The young Lacan was not amused. He recounts 
his reaction: “The can did not see me .. . [but] it was looking at me all the 
same ... and I am not speaking metaphorically. ... 1, at the moment—as I 
appeared to those fellows who were earning their livings with great difficulty 
... looked like nothing on earth. In short, I was rather out of place in the 
picture. And it was because I felt this that I was not terribly amused” (Lacan 
1981, 96). 

Thus the light not only unsettled his visual field but also made him feel 
under scrutiny; it challenged his sense of self. He came to feel, as he says, 
“out of place” in the picture as the indeterminacy characteristic of the glint 
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of light spilled over onto its viewer. Lacan identifies this challenging glint of 
light with the gaze, which, he says, is “always a play of light and opacity. It is 
always that gleam of light—it lay at the heart of my little story. . . . In short, 
the point of the gaze always participates in the ambiguity of the jewel” (96). 

In general terms, then, he restricts the gaze to points of distortion in the 
visual field where the appearance of objects threatens to disintegrate into a 
play of light and shadow, where, by unmasking light as the raw material from 
which appearances are fashioned, viewers glimpse their own active contribu- 
tion to what they see. Thus the gaze is like the moment in a movie when the 
mechanics of image production come into view. By showing the grain of the 
film, a fly landing on the camera lens, or an actor behaving out of character, 
the movie affords a glimpse of its own nature as constructed image. In terms 
of film theory, the gaze is the point at which the illusion of realism wavers. In 
cognitive terms, it is a point where the visual field breaks out of the symbolic 
system in which its objects are conceptualized. 

More specifically, Lacan insists, the gaze belongs to the order of the 
Real, meaning that it is not only a point where we cannot see “properly” 
because our visual field refuses to conform with the relevant symbolic 
conventions, but is also a site where the subject experiences an excessive or 
“unrealistic” anxiety, such as the young Lacan’s evident discomfort at the 
glint of light. Such anxiety, according to Freud, is associated with repetitions 
(Wiederholungen), that is, events connected by chains of unconscious associ- 
ations to the domain of the repressed, those traumatic primal moments 
when, by experiencing need, infants recognize themselves as sites of lack. 

Not all anomalies in the visual field constitute moments of anxiety. For 
example (and here I turn to the incident described in this chapter’s epi- 
graph), the sight of an actor in a film behaving “out of character,” straining 
to ignore the fly that has blundered onto the film set and landed on his nose, 
may occasion viewer amusement rather than distress. In such cases, psychic 
investment in the transparency of the representational fiction is not great 
enough for viewers to experience anxiety when it is destroyed. This in turn 
raises the question of why the young Lacan makes such heavy weather of his 
encounter with the glint of light. Why does this particular failure to make 
out what he sees cause him so much distress? 

His anxiety arises, I suggest, from the following chain of associations con- 
necting the glint of light with the primal scene. The fisherman’s sardonic 
remark, “You see that can? ... Well, it doesn’t see you,” thrust upon the 
young Lacan an unwelcome realization of himself as without a place among 
the men whom he admired and counted as friends. He felt at a loss or, as he 
says, “rather out of place in the picture” (96). Thus, at a structural level the 
joke resembled the primal scene of loss. The glint of light, in turn, resembled 
the joke, since both were sources of discomfort. And since the joke was 
uttered in proximity to, and took as its topic, the glint of light, the former 
was also a contiguous effect of the latter. Thus a chain of metaphoric and 
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metonymic associations connected the primal scene of lack to the joke, 
which, in turn, was connected to the glint of light, thereby raising the possi- 
bility that all three events converged at an unconscious level. The excessive 
discomfort stimulated in the young Lacan by the light, evidenced not only by 
its immediate disruptive effect but also more crucially by its memorialization 
more than twenty years later in his writings, suggests that such a convergence 
in fact occurred. The glint of light thus took on the dimensions of the gaze, 
as not only a distortion of his visual field but also a repetition and source of 
“unrealistic anxiety” for the young Lacan. 

In this story of Lacan’s day at sea, the ideological is present as a thinly 
disguised class hostility expressed and enacted in the fisherman’s joke. Under 
this disguise, ideology functions as a mediating link in a chain of 
unconscious associations connecting the primal scene of lack to its sub- 
sequent repetition in the encounter with the glint of light. In short, the glint 
carries ideological traces not as encoded meanings (as Screen theory 
suggests) but rather through its unconscious associations. 

Like children who miss their mothers, the young Lacan sought distraction 
from the yawning symbolic void created by the glint of light, a void that 
carried unconscious echoes of primary lack. Such distraction, Lacan tells us, 
is implemented through entrance to a new pleasurable field of practices, “the 
subject’s answer to [the] absence . . . created on the frontier of his domain— 
the edge of his cradle—namely a ditch around which one can only play at 
jumping” (Lacan 1981, 62). So, like the child who plays with a cotton-reel as 
a pleasant distraction from the absence of the mother, the young Lacan 
reacted to his seagoing encounter by squinting, moving his head from side to 
side, shielding his eyes, and so on. These openings and closings of his visual 
field—looking, looking away, and looking again—produced a mixture of 
pleasure/unpleasure characteristic of engagement with the scopic drive (a 
point to which I return in the next section). Here, then, is what distracted 
the young Lacan from the unconsciously invested recognition of his own 
bourgeois status as a well-educated young man en vacances, playing at fishing 
and “out of place” in the working-class world of the fishermen whom he 
called friends. 

In my reconstruction of Lacan’s day at sea, ideology functions as a medi- 
ating link in a chain of unconscious associations between the primal scene 
of lack and the glint of light. The chain, in turn, provides a bridge across 
which anxiety flows onto the glint of light, thus setting in motion the 
anxious movement of the eyes by which the young Lacan seeks relief from 
confrontation with the Real. The resultant pleasurable dynamic of looking 
and looking again is constitutive of the gaze, revealed here as an anxiety- 
provoking but ultimately pleasurable distortion of the young Lacan’s visual 
field. 

Several key questions remain to be answered. How can this relatively 
minor episode in Lacan’s personal history be generalized to provide a model 
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for more far-reaching psychosocial effects? How, for example, does Lacan’s 
account of the gaze in the context of his personal and highly idiosyncratic 
reaction to a glint of light carry over to the public reception of mass- 
mediated imagery? And how does the glint create the feeling of being under 
scrutiny characteristic of the gaze: “The can did not see me... [but] it was 
looking at me all the same”? In the next section, as I engage with Silverman’s 
work, I criticize Screen theory’s answer to the last question, and I suggest an 
alternative. Before doing so, however, it is important to notice a certain 
ambiguity which affects the Lacanian conception of the gaze and is endemic 
to his writings at large. 

In the story of his youthful adventure at sea Lacan locates the gaze 
equivocally between the actual upwelling of light, its subjective effects as a 
distortion of his visual field, and its objective cause, the glinting surface of 
the tin can. In Lacan’s writings, this ambiguity takes the more general form 
of an uncertainty about the objet a, of which the gaze is a special case. Is it a 
concrete “objective” entity such as the cotton-reel in the famous Fort-Da 
game described by Freud, or a field of “subjective” effects constructed 
around a “lost object,” such as the absence in the child’s life opened up by 
loss of access to its mother’s breast? Where, in particular, are we to locate 
the objet a in the continuum stretching from the breast, a retrospectively 
fictionalized cornucopia around which a certain narrative of lack is 
constructed, to the concrete objects that are its metaphoric substitutes? In 
Chapter 1, I attempted to answer this question in general terms, but here, 
except where clarity of exposition requires, I make no attempt to resolve this 
creative ambiguity in Lacan’s architectonic. In so doing I follow Lacan’s own 
strategy of refusing to define the objet a (282). 


“Being looked at” by Screen theory 


According to Silverman, and Screen theory more generally, the gaze is a 
means of constituting individuals as subjects by “projecting” images onto 
them: “the gaze ... has . . . power to constitute subjectivity . . . by projecting 
the screen [her term for the image] on to the object... , Just as Lacan’s infant 
can see him or herself only through the intervention of an external image, 
the gaze can ‘photograph’ the object only through the grid of the screen” 
(Silverman 1992, 150). She also insists, and here she draws a contrast 
between herself and Lacan, that images projected by the gaze are “culturally 
generated” and in a quite traditional sense “ideological”: “Although Four 
Fundamental Concepts does not do so, it seems to me crucial that we insist 
upon the ideological nature of the screen by describing it as that culturally 
generated image or repertoire of images through which subjects are not only 
constituted, but differentiated in relation to class, race, sexuality, age, and 
nationality” (150).'* In short, for Silverman the gaze operates like Foucault’s 
panopticon: it is a disciplinary apparatus by which “subject positions”—that 
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is, socially prescribed images of how to be a subject—are transmitted to 
individuals who, in responding to them, are constituted as subjects. 

In the perspective of Screen theory, individuals respond to such images as 
if recognizing themselves in a mirror: “That’s me, that’s who I really am!” As 
with specular recognitions in general, however, there is a gap between the 
individual and the image. That is, although the process of looking at the 
image masquerades as passive, work is always involved in making the image 
one’s own, so that one sees oneself in the image. This work and the corre- 
sponding gap between image and viewer are erased in the process of look- 
ing, thus retrospectively concealing the constitutive nature of the act of 
recognition. 

The specular recognitions that Screen theory proposes should not be 
understood merely as acts of identification with a character or viewing 
position encoded in the image. On the contrary, as John Fiske and others 
have argued, the viewer is engaged in a complex relation of “implication- 
extrication” with the image, allowing a pleasurable variation between 
identification and resistance in relation to its encoded positions (Fiske 1987, 
169-178). Even when viewers manage to find points of identification for 
themselves within a media text, they do so, Fiske argues, not with encoded 
positions but rather with the “play of similarity and difference along the 
axes of nation, race, class, gender, power, work, etc.” (178). In other words, 
insofar as a viewer’s engagement with the text involves an act of identifica- 
tion, it is a matter of situating oneself within a space of possible positions, 
the boundaries of which are established by textually encoded subject 
positions. 

In short, the recognition “That’s me!” involves the more general “That’s 
where there’s a place for me!” rather than simply “That’s who I am!” The 
experience of being scrutinized, of being “under the gaze,” results from the 
specular nature of this process, from the fact that in looking at the image one 
seems, at least retrospectively, to be looking at oneself; or, more correctly, one 
is being looked at from where one has been and, to some extent, still seems 
to be. 

This second-generation Fiskean Screen theory account of the gaze is 
plausible in the case of a range of mass media images, especially advertising. 
It runs into major difficulties, however, in accounting for the effects of the 
glint of light encountered by the young Lacan. Because the glint did not 
encrypt an ideologically loaded image with which he could identify, it is 
difficult to see how Screen theory can explain the young Lacan’s experience 
of being under surveillance, let alone account for the presence of a gaze. It is 
true, of course, that the glint did have unconscious associations with ideo- 
logical meanings. But such associations are not germane to Screen theory, 
which concerns itself only with meanings encoded according to generally 
accepted pictorial conventions rather than amorphous glints of light creating 
unconscious associations in individual viewers. I suggest an alternative to the 
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Screen theory account, one that not only does justice to Lacan’s story of 
his youthful adventures at sea but also explains his feeling of being under 
scrutiny. This alternative account is based upon the later Lacan’s conception 
of the gaze as an objet a and denizen of the Real, rather than Screen theory’s 
specular conception, which is grounded in the early Lacan’s theory of the 
mirror stage. 


Because of its unconscious resonances, the glint of light distorting the young 
Lacan’s visual field fascinates him. He steps back and forward, squinting, 
refocusing, anxiously changing point of view in order to rework what he sees. 
By inducing him to review what he has seen, the glint of light creates a split 
within his point of view. More specifically, in coming to see the distorted 
nature of what he sees, he is made aware of himself as a viewer, and in that 
respect he finds himself under scrutiny, a scrutiny that, although self- 
induced, appears to come from somewhere else—from the region of the glint 
of light. In the same way, when viewers of a film see a fly bump into the 
camera lens, they are made aware of themselves as viewers, as subjects of/to 
an illusion, which, in turn, means that they experience themselves as under 
scrutiny, a self-scrutiny that appears to come from elsewhere, namely, the 
direction of the film. In sum, the experience of being under surveillance is an 
effect of viewers adjusting their sights in response to a failure to see clearly, 
rather than, as Screen theory claims, the effect of a specular (mis)recognition 
in response to an externally projected image. 

The combined seeing and being seen constitutive of the gaze not only 
cause the young Lacan’s feeling of being under scrutiny but also cater to his 
voyeuristic and exhibitionistic needs to see and be seen. This circulation of 
satisfactions, according to Lacan, lies at the heart of the scopic drive, which 
like all drives (according to Freud) produces pleasure: 


You grasp here the ambiguity of what is at issue when we speak of the 
scopic drive. The gaze is this object lost and suddenly refound in the 
conflagration of shame, by the introduction of the other. Up to that 
point what is the subject trying to see? . .. What the voyeur 1s looking 
for and finds is merely a shadow, a shadow behind the curtain. ... 
What one looks at is what cannot be seen. If, thanks to the introduc- 
tion of the other, the structure of the drive appears, it is really com- 
pleted only in its reversed form ... [ijn exhibitionism. ... It 1s not 
only the victim who is concerned in exhibitionism, it is the victim as 
referred to some other who is looking at him. (Lacan 1981, 183-184) 


Thus the gaze explains not only the young Lacan’s feeling of being under 
scrutiny but also the pleasure that, distracting him from his anxieties, trans- 
forms the gaze into an object of fascination to which, even as he squints, he 
cannot shut his eyes. 
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My account of the gaze differs from Screen theory’s in four key respects. 
First, by emphasizing the role of the Real rather than focusing on the 
imaginary and symbolic, it refers to Lacan’s later work rather than sharing 
Screen theory’s preoccupation with his early theory of the mirror phase. 
Second, it explains Lacan’s seagoing encounter with the glint of light. Third, 
it suggests that a gaze carries ideological meanings via chains of unconscious 
associations rather than encoding them according to generally accepted, 
public conventions. Fourth, by invoking the gaze as the object around which 
the scopic drive turns, it explains the intimate connection between the gaze 
and the production of pleasure. 

My account of the gaze also fleshes out and generalizes the suggestions for 
an interpellative mechanism which I made in the previous chapter. The gaze, 
like the antagonism created by the policeman’s call, comprises a formal 
incoherence which functions as a site of encounter with the Real, and more 
specifically a repetition of the primal scene of lack. Whereas the incoherence 
associated with antagonisms is constituted directly by contradictions 
between social meanings, in the case of the gaze the incoherence inheres in 
a physical disruption of the visual field, which takes on contradictory 
ideological meanings via chains of unconscious associations. 


First gaze 


Hans Holbein (“the Younger”) painted The Ambassadors in 1533, the year 
after he settled in England. The picture portrays two Frenchmen: Jean de 
Dinteville, seigneur de Polisy (1504-65), and Georges de Selve, bishop of 
Lavour (1509-42). The picture was a private commission by de Dinteville 
upon the occasion of a secret mission to England by de Selve in support of 
his friend de Dinteville, who had been unsuccessfully negotiating on behalf 
of the French king with Henry VIII concerning the highly sensitive question 
of relations with Rome. (Henry was about to break with the Catholic Church 
over the question of his divorce from Catherine of Aragon and marriage to 
the already pregnant Anne Boleyn.) 

In the lower foreground of the painting is an anamorphically projected 
image of a skull, an object which comes into focus only when the viewer 
steps to the side of the picture and looks at it awry. Lacan claims that this 
distorted image is “the gaze as such, in its pulsatile, dazzling and spread out 
function” (Lacan 1981, 89). He contextualizes this assertion with a few 
remarks concerning the “furious polemics” to which the production of ana- 
morphic images gave rise in the sixteenth century, when researches into geo- 
metrical perspective and the invention of Direr’s “window” (the perspectival 
device pictured in Diirer’s famous woodcut) enabled the development of 
mechanical techniques for perspectival painting. 

What justifies the claim that Holbein’s anamorphic image of the skull 
constitutes a gaze in Lacan’s sense of the term? And for which viewers does 
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it constitute a gaze? More specifically, how can we make the transition Lacan 
suggests from the blinding effects of the glint of light upon the young Lacan 
during his day at sea to the visual impact of formal tensions in Holbein’s 
portrait upon its various and varied historical viewers? Rather than focus 
exclusively upon the skull image, as Lacan does, I turn first to two other less 
remarked formal elements in the painting which, I argue, also constitute 
potential sites for a gaze. 

The art critic and historian John Berger points out that The Ambassadors 
dates from the inception of the tradition of oil painting on canvas in 
Northern Europe circa 1500. It also coincided with the beginnings of the 
free market for art, which gradually came to displace the medieval patronage 
system through which artists earned their living (Berger 1972, 84). Gold leaf 
and expensive pigments became de rigueur for the artist-craftsman as paint- 
ings themselves became costly objects, sought after by a new class of con- 
noisseurs and entrepreneurs with an eye for expensive materials rather than a 
predilection for classical allusions. 

The oil painting was valued not only for the intrinsic value of its materials 
but also for what it represented. Berger cites Claude Lévi-Strauss on this 
point: “Rich Italian merchants looked upon painters as agents, who allowed 
them to confirm their possession of all that was beautiful and desirable in the 
world. The picture . . . represented a kind of microcosm in which the propri- 
etor recreated within easy reach and in as real form as possible, all ... to 
which he was attached” (86).'? In order to “recreat{e] within easy reach and 
in as real form as possible” those things to which the nouveaux riches were 
attached, the oil painting mediated the connection between representation 
and represented in a new way. A new realistic style of painting simulated not 
only the look but also the tactility of surfaces, “importuning the sense of 
touch,” as Berger remarks in connection with The Ambassadors: 


Every square inch of the surface of this painting, whilst remaining 
purely visual, appeals to, importunes the sense of touch. The eye 
moves from fur to silk to metal to marble to paper to felt, and each 
time what the eye perceives is already translated, within the painting 
itself, into the language of tactile sensation. ... Except for the faces 
and hands, there is not a surface in this picture which does not 
make one aware of how it has been elaborately worked over—by 
weavers, embroiderers, carpet-makers, goldsmiths, leather workers, 
mosaic-makers, furriers, tailors, jewellers. (90) 


The art historian Jurgis BaltruSaitis indicates that in the case of The 
Ambassadors the “realism” of this new style of painting verges upon the 
excessive: “Everything is so realistic as to verge on the unreal. The numbers, 
the letters, the globes, the texture of the clothes are almost deceptively life- 
like. Everything is astonishingly present and mysteriously true to life. The 
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exactness of every contour, every reflection, every shadow extends beyond 
the material it represents. The whole painting is conceived as a trompe l'oeil” 
(BaltruSaitis 1976, 93). The excess of realism is not like the selective magnifi- 
cation of individual details in naif paintings.” Instead, a subtle plethora of 
small details is twinned with overly sharp visual definition, with the result 
that even from a distance a dense panorama of folds and textures is revealed 
which could—in reality—only be seen upon much closer inspection. In 
Susan Stewart’s useful terminology, the result of such excess is “to increase 
not realism but the unreal effect of the real.... It does not tell us enough 
and yet it tells us too much” (Stewart 1993, 26-27).” Such a hyperrealistic 
style provides a vehicle for an abstract form of representation which Jean 
Baudrillard calls the “simulacrum,” that is, a simulation that, unlike imita- 
tion, depends for its effect upon acknowledging its own status as an appear- 
ance.” In particular, admitting its deceptive nature by an exaggerated, 
hyperrealistic form, The Ambassadors signals that its painted surfaces are, so 
to speak, “too good to be true.” Like another Renaissance genre of painting, 
that of trompe l'oeil, it captivates us by acknowledging and playing with its 
own deceptive nature: “What is it that attracts and satisfies us in trompe 
l'oeil? When is it that it captures out attention and delights us? At the 
moment when, by a mere shift of our gaze, we are able to realize that the 
representation does not move with the gaze and that it is merely trompe 
l'oeil” (Lacan 1981, 112). 

Certain elements in Holbein’s painting, specifically the flat, lackluster ren- 
dering of the flesh of the ambassadors, violate the form of the simulacrum, 
however: “Every square inch of the surface of this painting, whilst remaining 
purely visual, appeals to, importunes, the sense of touch. ... Except for the 
faces and hands, there is not a surface in this picture which does not make 
one aware of how it has been elaborately worked over” (Berger 1972, 90, my 
emphasis). Recent restoration work has established that the contrast between 
the image of the ambassadors’ flesh and other elements in the picture is the 
result of variations in the mixture of paints. Dinteville’s tunic, for example, is 
rendered vividly in a glossy layer of lampblack in oil with additions of pine 
resin. Grey, formed by working a little lead white into the wet paint, is 
employed only sparsely in highlights to relieve the basic black of the tunic. 
By contrast, the mid-grey primer shows through the top layer of paint in 
which the faces of the ambassadors are rendered, producing what Susan 
Foister, Ashok Roy, and Martin Wyld (1997, 83) refer to as a “slight deaden- 
ing effect.” The rendering of the hands, using a warm white-vermilion mix 
muted with a cooler shadow paint, produces a similar “deadening effect.” 

Interestingly the techniques for rendering flesh in The Ambassadors differ 
from those applied in other well-known paintings executed by Holbein in the 
1530s. In the famous portrait Christina of Denmark (1538), the face and 
hands take on a pale luminous quality as the paint is worked thinly without 
the usual grey priming layer, while in the portrait of Hermann Wedigh (1532) 
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the face is thickly painted in a high pinkish tone, in small, smoothly blended 
brushstrokes (Foister, Roy, and Wyld 1997, 83). In the context of these other 
paintings and of the hyperrealistic style of most of the canvas, the image of 
flesh in The Ambassadors is an exception, indeed a point of resistance, to the 
simulacral form of representation characteristic not only of this painting but 
also of Holbein’s contemporaneous works.” 


Marx points out that goods involved in capitalist form of exchange appear to 
have a “real” or “intrinsic” value and that this value has material effects 
upon the lives of both buyers and sellers, even when they realize that talk of 
such value is a fiction. Customers thus treat the “value” of a commodity as if 
it were a real, intrinsic property even when they know that it is an artifice 
created through the processes of exchange (Zizek 1989, 31). In short, the 
commodity too takes on the form of a simulacrum. 

As such, any point of resistance to the simulacral form also constitutes a 
site of resistance to the commodity form. This, in turn, means that the image 
of the naked faces and hands of the ambassadors constituted a site at which 
one of the forms governing the capitalist relations of exchange central to the 
lives of the bulk of Holbein’s contemporaries broke down. At an abstract 
structural level, this breakdown in social relations resembled the failure to 
relate to others that, according to Lacan, haunts all human existence from its 
earliest moments. This resemblance, as in the story of the sardine can, 
opened the possibility of an unconscious, metaphoric connection between 
the image of the ambassadors’ flesh and the primal scene of lack. For 
viewers who made such a connection, the image of the flesh functioned as 
a repetition in the Freudian sense and thus as a site to which unrealistic 
anxiety attached. For such viewers, the image of the ambassadors’ flesh took 
on the status of a gaze, that is, a point invested with unrealistic anxiety where 
the perceptual symbolic order falters. As in the case of the glint of light that 
blinded the young Lacan, ideological factors contributed to the unconscious 
connection along which anxiety traveled in order to invest this element of the 
painting as a gaze. 


Second sight 


A second gaze, also ideologically mediated, haunts Holbein’s painting, 
unsettling the spectator’s attempt to find a proper distance from which to 
view the canvas. With the exception of the ambassadorial flesh, all the items 
pictured are goods on display, crying out to be touched: “The surface veri- 
similitude of the oil painting tends to make the viewer assume that he is close 
to—within touching distance of—any object in the foreground of the pic- 
ture” (Berger 1972, 97). Yet the conventions of sixteenth-century public 
portraiture, exemplified by Holbein’s painting, insisted on a formal distance 
between sitter and viewer. To this end, the ambassadors look “aloof and 
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wary. ... The presence of kings and emperors had once impressed in a simi- 
lar way. ... Equality must be made inconceivable” (97). Berger argues that 
“it 1s this [distance] and not technical inability on the part of the painter— 
which makes the average portrait of the tradition appear stiff and rigid” (97). 
Renaissance portraiture, he claims, “never resolved” this difficulty in estab- 
lishing a psychological distance from the viewer (98). In the case of The 
Ambassadors the difficulty is reinforced by a formal tension between the 
nearly life-size scale of the figures of the ambassadors, which implies a dis- 
tant viewing position, and the details on their clothing, which entail a view 
from closer in. 

A similar unsettling of viewer position is evident in the grotesque series of 
images painted by Arcimboldo in the late sixteenth century. From close up, 
Arcimboldo’s paintings appear as chaotic juxtapositions of realistically 
painted images of pieces of fruit, flowers, instruments of war, and so on. By 
contrast, from a distance the individual images are seen to be elements of a 
human face. Thus, simply by changing position, viewers cause an incongru- 
ous jump from one domain of reality to another, from vegetable to man, for 
instance. The different domains of reality are held together by an aesthetic 
logic internal to each painting: the face titled “Spring” is made up of fresh 
fruits, and so on through all the seasons, a logic which the paintings’ 
relations to each other confirm. The coexistence of these different levels of 
reality within one painting unsettles the viewer position. So, for example, 
it is impossible to determine whether the painting “Spring” should be 
viewed close up, so that individual pieces of fruit come into view, or from a 
distance, when the face of Spring appears. As in trompe l'oeil, the charm of 
the painting arises precisely from moving between the two perspectives. 

The difficulty in determining an appropriate distance from which to view 
paintings such as these reflects a real contradiction within the social 
relational field characteristic of sixteenth-century European merchant capi- 
talism. By dint of their occupation, merchants counted as commoners. By 
establishing a personalized system of exchange as well as commonality of 
interest with their quality customers, however, they created a superior status 
for themselves. This contradiction was an aspect of a more general set 
of tensions created at all levels of class structure by a radical expansion of 
the activities of the market. In principle at least, everyone was free to buy 
what they liked from whomever they liked, and, as money and goods 
changed hands, different social strata interacted, approaching each other in 
unaccustomed, personal ways. 

The formal difficulty in settling upon a distance from which to view 
Holbein’s painting echoed or, as Marx would say, “reflected” these ideo- 
logical difficulties which viewers experienced in establishing a position for 
themselves in the new social space created by the expansion of the market. 
At a structural level, this difficulty resembled the primal difficulty individuals 
experienced in finding a place for themselves in the world of others. Insofar 
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as, for some viewers, this resemblance became the basis for an unconscious 
connection, unrealistic anxiety attached to their difficulties in settling upon 
a viewing position, which thus took on the dimensions of a gaze. Like the 
gaze associated with the image of the ambassadors’ flesh, this gaze was 
constituted through an ideologically mediated connection. 

It may be objected that the formal difficulty in establishing a viewing 
position to which I have alluded is more a matter of the picture violating an 
aesthetic convention than an “objective distortion” of the sort displayed by 
the glint of light in the story of the young Lacan’s fishing trip. The key issue, 
however, is not the origin of such visual effects but rather their function: in 
unsettling the observer’s visual field such effects create conditions for a gaze. 
Such unsettling may happen as readily in response to violations of aesthetic 
preferences as more “objective” forms of distortion. In other words, viewers’ 
purely “subjective” aesthetic response may precipitate a faltering of their 
visual field that is no less effective from the point of view of creating a gaze 
than the visual disruption created by an “objective” glint of light. Lacan may 
be seen as making exactly this point in juxtaposing his little story of a day at 
sea to an account of the “subjective” distortions created by “those little 
blues, those little browns, those little whites ... that fall like rain from the 
painter’s brush” (Lacan 1981, 110—the reference here is to Cézanne).” 


The third eye 


The bulk of objects pictured in The Ambassadors—navigational instruments, 
a book of arithmetic, a lute, and so on—are drawn in linear, single-point 
perspective, properly viewed from the front of the picture. The image of the 
skull, by contrast, is brought into focus only through surrendering a frontal 
view and moving to the side of the picture—putting the ambassadors to one 
side, so to speak. Thus the frontal viewpoint brings into focus the mundane 
ambitions and achievements of man—commercial, cultural, scientific, and 
religious—while the lateral view brings into focus death and the end to 
earthly vanities. 

By situating the image of the skull, a traditional memento mori, in formal 
opposition to images of objects symbolizing worldly activities and aspir- 
ations, Holbein’s painting evokes a traditional contrast between death 
and mundane ambition. The opposition is no sooner presented than it is 
undermined. The rich tones of the silver cross, symbolic of resurrection and 
eternal life, half hidden behind the curtain against which the ambassadors 
stand, suggest that life (“real” life) resides on the side of overcoming worldly 
ambitions.” The dead quality of the ambassadors’ flesh complements 
this suggestion by hinting that death (“real” death) lurks under the rich 
vestments of the ambassadors. 

In this way, Holbein’s painting recapitulates the Renaissance theme of the 
Vanities, which ran through the work of Holbein’s humanist contemporaries 
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such as Cornelius Agrippa, Sir Thomas More, and Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
the latter two of whom were patrons as well as important intellectual sources 
for Holbein.”’ Man’s real life, they said, lies not in the flesh but in the 
transcendence of worldly temptation. 

Holbein’s painting thus anticipates the moral of Lacan’s nice discussion 
of the forced choice “Your money or your life.” Lacan points out that there 
is no real choice here since to die means giving up your money in any case 
(212). Holbein’s picture hints at a similar deadlock. If, like the ambassadors 
in Holbein’s painting, man depends upon observation and reasoning (includ- 
ing philosophical theology) as the path to knowledge, then he cannot under- 
stand death, since to do so requires experiencing it personally, thus leaving 
behind not only the world but also all possibility of understanding. In the 
end it seems there is no choice about knowing death: the death’s-head must 
escape comprehension. Perhaps that is why the ambassadors look so wary, 
their eyes missing not only the skull before them but also the crucifix behind 
them. If they ever get to the point of knowing death, then, like the viewers 
who move sideways in order to look awry at the image of the skull, they too 
will have fallen off the edge of the picture. 

According to humanism, the way out of this deadlock is for man to give 
up vain and foolish dependence upon his own limited techniques for gather- 
ing knowledge, and instead place faith in the word of God. Cornelius 
Agrippa eloquently puts forth this view in the conclusion to his Declamatio: 
“For the word of God is the way, the rule, and the target at which, whoever 
does not wish to err should aim, and thus attain the truth. All other know- 
ledge is at the mercy of time and oblivion and will perish; for all the sciences 
and the arts will vanish away and others will replace them.”” 

This humanist position, at which Holbein’s picture hints by its inversion 
of the traditional opposition between life and death, contradicts an ideology 
in terms of which the daily lives of a key segment of Holbein’s audience were 
structured. The field of social practices integral to the new form of merchant 
capitalism involved a radical expansion of man’s access to and domestica- 
tion of the world around him. The ambassadors represented in Holbein’s 
picture typified the new class of men who lived by and promoted these new 
possibilities. As Berger puts it, they “were convinced that the world was there 
to furnish their residence in it” (Berger 1972, 96). The objects surrounding 
them—instruments for navigation and tools of the arts and sciences— 
symbolized these enhanced capacities for knowledge and control. All visible 
things were to be comprehended in human terms. Nothing, however different 
or alien it appeared, was permitted to escape the symbolic net constituted by 
scientific, theological, and cultural knowledges. The catch-phrase “man is the 
measure of all things” captured the spirit of this new ideology. 

But this ideology, as humanism pointed out, could not accommodate 
death. Death fell outside human understanding, belonging to what Lacan, in 
his reworking of Freud’s analysis of the dream of the burning child, 
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describes as a “rupture between perception and consciousness” (Lacan 1981, 
56).” Thus the image of the skull functioned doubly as a transgressive 
element. First, as an anamorphosis, it transgressed the conventions of single- 
point linear perspective implemented elsewhere in the picture. Second, it 
symbolized death, which transgressed the “man is the measure” ideology 
by which an important segment of Holbein’s audience lived. By evoking 
human mortality as well as being anamorphotic, the image of the skull, 
metonymically linked death and anamorphosis. 

But death threatened the integrity of the forms of daily life, not because 
life opposed death (on the contrary, humanism interrogated this simplistic 
opposition) but rather because the daily round of activities was structured in 
terms of an ideology (“man is the measure”) which could not accommodate 
death. Thus the death’s-head image bore a structural resemblance to the 
primal scene of lack, because it also threatened the integrity of subjects’ 
lives. In this case too, then, a possibility exists of an ideologically mediated 
chain of unconscious associations between the primal scene and a formal 
element of the painting, namely, the anamorphosis. Insofar as this possibility 
was realized for particular viewers, the image of the skull became a site of 
unrealistic anxiety, and thus took on the dimensions of the gaze, a physical 
disruption of their visual field that, via its associations, provoked an 
encounter with the Real. 


In this chapter my brief has been purely explanatory: to advance a plausible 
mechanism by which, through unconscious associations, formal tensions 
within The Ambassadors produce the effects of a gaze in Lacan’s sense of the 
term.” Because the associations in question are ideologically mediated, the 
existence of the relevant gaze is historically contingent and may, indeed, vary 
from viewer to viewer, depending upon his or her particular position on the 
ideological horizon. This argument demonstrates that although Lacan him- 
self may fail to historicize the construction of the gaze in particular cases, his 
general theoretical views do not preclude such a possibility. Despite its 
modesty, this conclusion suffices as a means of refuting critics; such as 
Silverman, who accuse Lacan of proposing conceptions of the gaze and 
subjectivity which leave no space for ideological or historically contingent 
effects in their constitution. 

This is not to say that my analysis is uncritical of Lacan. On the contrary, I 
disagree with his sweeping claims concerning the existence, extent, and 
source of the gaze for particular visual objects. Specifically, I disagree with 
his implicit claim that all (or nearly all—“nine out of ten,” as Althusser 
might say) who look at The Ambassadors experience it looking back at them, 
that the gaze of this painting is, as it were, an objective structure on view for 
all to see. I also argue against Lacan that formal devices other than the 
anamorphic image of the skull may function as sources for this painting’s 
gaze. 
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Although my account allows that the gaze of a particular painting affects 
some viewers but not others, it does not explain how and why this happens. 
In particular, like Althusser, I have offered no account of what distinguishes 
the “one out of ten” who, according to Althusser, fails to attend to the 
policeman’s call. Nor have I discussed how interpellation operates in lin- 
guistic rather than visual contexts. In the next two chapters I begin 
an exploration of how these questions might be addressed by tracing the 
effects of the gaze upon particular members of the readership for two 
written texts, Robert Boyle’s New Experiments Physical Mechanical and 
Gustave Flaubert’s Madame Bovary. 


Notes 


For Lacan’s account of the classical Freudian distinction between ideal ego and ego 
ideal, see Lacan 1981, 144, 257. See too Laplanche and Pontalis 1974 for an interest- 
ing genealogy of this distinction. Note that, according to Lacan, the construction 
of the ideal ego involves the ego ideal, which, in turn, of course, involves the ideal 
ego; in short, these two ego functions are reciprocally constitutive: “By clinging to 
the reference point of him who looks at him in the mirror [the parent in the position 
of ego ideal], the subject sees appearing, not his ego ideal, but his ideal ego, that 
point at which he desires to gratify himself in himself” (Lacan 1981, 257). The 
implication of the ego ideal in the ideal ego is a consequence of the point I made 
above: subjects complete their own self-image (ideal ego). This is possible only if, in 
constituting their self-image, subjects are already able to occupy a position, namely, 
the ego ideal, which, for strategic purposes, they locate outside of themselves. For 
Freud, by contrast, the ideal ego remained firmly connected to the imaginary order 
and the function of primary narcissism, and thus predates the ideal ego. Lacan’s 
reworking of these Freudian concepts corresponds to an important shift in his work 
in the 1960s, when he took the Real rather than the Imaginary as the limit to the 
Ate order and site of the pleasure principle, a point to which I return—see 
iZek 1989, 131-133. 

2 For a working out of this structure in a concrete case see Williamson 1978, 67. 

3 In some cases, Althusser tells us, the Subject is a concrete individual—the king, for 
instance—in relation to whom the subject’s whole being is shaped as a loyal sub- 
ject. In other cases, the Subject is abstract or totally fictional—God, the State, and 
so on—reified as aspects of the representational schemata within which subjects 
frame answers to the calls made upon them (Althusser 1971, 169). In particular, 
in the case of interpellation by the policeman’s shout the Subject is the abstract 
function of the Law embodied in the robust figure of its representative, the 
policeman. 

4 This theory was articulated as early as 1936, reworked in Lacan’s 1949 paper “The 
Mirror Stage,” and published in Ecrits, chap. 1. 

5 In the ISA essay, by contrast with Screen theory’s appropriation of it, Althusser is 

careful to avoid articulating any connection between his own and Lacan’s senses of . 

the imaginary, although, given his close relation with Lacan, it would be disingenu- 

ous of him to claim that such a connection was not implicit in what he wrote. 

His refusal to enunciate the connection explicitly may be seen as growing out 

of his close (ultimately unhappy) relations with the French Communist Party, 

which in the 1960s vigorously denounced psychoanalytic ideas, specifically Lacan’s, 
as “reactionary ideology”—see Althusser’s letter of February 21, 1969, to the 
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translator of his article for New Left Review (reprinted in Lenin and Philosophy) in 
which he discusses Lacan (Althusser 1971, 177). 

The nearest Althusser comes to explicitly invoking Lacanian ideas in support of 
what I have called the mirror thesis is in the closing paragraphs of his article on 
Lacan, written five years before the ISA essay but redrafted as a companion piece 
to it, where he draws a parallel between, on the one hand, the Marxist thesis that 
“history ... has no ‘center’ except in ideological misrecognition” and, on the 
other, Freud’s discovery that “the human subject is de-centered, constituted by a 
structure which has no ‘center’ either, except in the imaginary misrecognition of 
the ‘ego,’ i.e. in the ideological formations in which it recognizes itself” (201). This 
parallel between the decentered subject and history’s lack of center, he adds cir- 
cumspectly, “has opened up one of the ways which may perhaps lead us some day 
to a better understanding of this structure of misrecognition, which is of particular 
concern for all investigations into ideology” (201). 


6 She does add, however, that the process of “imaginary identification” involved in 
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ideology does not require a mirror image in any literal sense (“I prefer to use the 
idea of ‘mirror phase’ as a metaphor, a shorthand for all the social and external 
reflections of the self,” 63). Nevertheless, as the quotation in the text makes clear, 
she takes mass-mediated images including advertising to operate according to 
processes that are “very similar” to the processes of imaginary identification 
manifested in the mirror stage. 

Althusser’s redefinition of “the scientific” is as innovative as his reconceptualiza- 
tion of ideology, although its radical nature is more easily overlooked. He allows 
that scientific discourse is also ideological, thus disposing of one of the key oppo- 
sitions of traditional Marxist thought, between ideology and science (a category 
that Marxism appropriates for itself). 

Althusser also concedes that his argument here is, as he puts it, “rhetorical” (“I 
shall use a rhetorical figure and ‘make it speak,’” 165). 

Conversely, as Althusser points out, even the most scientific discourses, including 
his own ISA essay, may be steeped in ideology: “the author and reader of these 
lines both live ‘spontaneously’ or ‘naturally’ in ideology. ... Ideological effects 
[exist] in all discourses—including even scientific discourse. ... Ideology has no 
outside” (160, 161 n. 16, 164). Thus Althusser redraws the traditional Marxist 
Opposition between ideology and science. For him the important issue is not the 
avoidance of ideology—that is impossible—but rather the adoption of a scientific 
discourse, which displays its scientific nature by a practical awareness of its own 
(inevitably) ideological nature. Such awareness transforms the discourse into a site 
of perpetual struggle, situated in an ever recurring gap between an old ideological 
enframing and its critique, a struggle that installs a new ideological frame. 

In any case even if the senses of guilt and innocence were totally commensurable, 
the policeman’s accusation does not entail my actual guilt (at most it entails that I 
am accused of being guilty). 

For a general discussion of the notion of antagonism, see Laclau and Mouffe 
1985, 123-127. 

“Foucault formulates resistance as an effect of the very power that it is said to 
oppose. This . .. marks a departure from the Lacanian framework” (Butler 1997, 
98). 

Jacqueline Rose offers an interesting participant’s history of the Screen theory 
movement in Rose 1986, chap. 9. For a more critical backward glance at Screen 
theory, see Silverman 1996, 83-90. 

See Barthes 1973; Althusser’s “Ideological State Apparatuses,” in Althusser 1971, 
121-173; and Lacan’s 1949 essay “The Mirror Stage,” in Lacan 1977, 1-7. 
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Lacan develops his theory of the gaze in Seminar XI: Four Fundamental Concepts 
of Psychoanalysis, first published in France in 1973 and in the United States in 
1978. 

The point that Lacan fails to confront in his successive analyses of this particular 
painting is the patently ideological nature of its gaze. It could be argued that the 
phantasy that informs but also conceals this recurring failure is a “scientism” with 
which Lacan seeks to invest his theoretical discourses, a scientism that cannot 
easily accommodate the fact of the ideological nature of the objects it studies. 
Elizabeth Cowie points out that for Lacan not all images “feed the gaze.” Instead, 
as Lacan says, some have a “pacifying, Apollonian effect ... something that 
involves the abandonment, the /aying down, of the gaze” (Lacan 1981, 101, cited in 
Cowie 1997, 289). 

The distinction she draws here between her position and Lacan’s is an aspect of 
the criticism of Lacan that I am questioning, namely, a criticism for omitting 
ideological factors from the process of constituting subjects. 

The painting itself, as a commodified object, thus became an apt subject of repre- 
sentation. The many paintings of paintings from this period indicate this dual role 
of the painting as both representation and represented (Berger 1972, 85-87). 

I have in mind here the naif paintings of trees which show a whole tree while 
impossibly distinguishing between individual leaves. 

Note that the excess which I am alluding to here is not merely a matter of more 
detail coming to light as the viewer moves closer to the painting. On the contrary, 
by including detail that remains invisible until one moves in close, a painting may 
merely simulate reality to the point where approaching it, like getting closer to 
objects in real life, reveals more to the eye. Rather, the excess I have in mind 
involves the painting’s hyperrealistic quality, which works against any “reality 
effect.” 

Baudrillard 1983, 150. Thus the simulacrum differs from other types of simula- 
tion, such as the fake, which conceal their status as appearances. 

The contrasting visual definition between the ambassadors’ flesh and other objects 
in the picture such as clothing is reinforced by an uncertainty about how well the 
ambassadors fill their roles. They carry their finery as if it were made for them. 
They are, as Berger says, “confident” and “relaxed” with each other (Berger 1972, 
94). But this impression determined by their bodily deportment is in tension with a 
certain “wariness” that the figures display in their look toward the viewer (97). 
Thus an element of uncertainty is introduced Are their gorgeous clothes a tribute 
to “natural” ambassadorial qualities or merely outward show? Are the men, as 
represented by their flesh, equal to their clothes or is it rather the clothes which 
make the men? The uncertainty internal to the picture’s representations captures 
nicely the personal difficulties and lack of success attending de Dinteville’s ambas- 
sadorial mission. In a letter of 23 May 1533 he writes. “I am the most melancholy, 
weary and wearisome ambassador that ever was seen” (Foister, Roy, and Wyld 
1997, 16). 

This cry is more by way of a hysterical seduction than an open invitation, since a 
prohibition to touch (“Don’t touch the merchandise”) often extends up to the 
moment of purchase, which thus takes on the magical quality of a honeymoon. 
The function of the prohibition 1s not only to heighten the emotional investment 
in the act of purchase but also to defer the always disappointing moment when the 
purchase is complete and the goods are transformed into possessions. 

He also juxtaposes this account of the gaze with descriptions of “natural” or 
“objective” effects such as snakes dropping their scales, birds their feathers, and 
trees their leaves (114). 
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26 Across hidden behind the curtain was a traditional symbol in sixteenth-century 
iconography. The curtain represented the veil of appearances, hiding the truth and 
the light (BaltruSaitis 1976, 100). 

27 On these points see BaltruSaitis 1976, chap. 7, which Lacan cites as his source on 
these matters. 

28 H.C. Agrippa, De incertitudine et vanitate scientarum et artium atque excellencia 
verbi Declamatio, Antwerp, 1530; cited in BaltruSaitis 1976, 100. 

29 BaltruSaitis argues that the existence of death as a limit to human understanding 
constituted a contradiction within humanist writings that paired a commitment 
to man’s ability to acquire knowledge with a religiously inspired skepticism 
associated with the doctrine of the Fall. 

30 My analysis fails to predict which of the painting’s formal elements are respon- 
sible for its gaze and who will feel its effects. Such predictive failure—or, as Karl 
Popper would call it, “unfalsifiability’—is characteristic of Freudian analyses 
and the Geisteswissenschaften more generally. Despite Popper’s arguments, this 
unfalsifiability is not an epistemic defect, since for all such disciplines explanatory 
power rather than predictive success or technical control is the epistemically 
relevant value. 
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FREUD’S MOSES AND THE ETHICS 
OF NOMOTROPIC DESIRE 


Eric Santner 


Source: Renata Salecl (ed.), Sexuation. Durham: Duke University Press (2000), pp. 57-105. 


It is perhaps ironic that at this historical moment when, at least in the United 
States, the cultural capital of psychoanalysis is at an all-time low, the work of 
Freud’s that is enjoying the most widespread scholarly interest is the one that 
has been, up to now, nearly universally judged to be his most wildly, even 
embarrassingly, speculative. I am thinking, of course, of Freud’s last com- 
pleted book, Der Mann Moses und die monotheistische Religion (Moses and 
Monotheism).' Why has a work whose basic premises, presuppositions, and 
arguments have nearly all been rejected or radically modified even within the 
psychoanalytic community claimed our attention now? To name the most 
important of these premises and theses: the idea that one can psychoanalyze 
a people as if it were an individual with a linear developmental history as 
well as conscious and unconscious memories; adherence to a Lamarckian 
hypothesis regarding the inheritance of acquired characteristics; the claim of 
totemic origins of religion and civilization, including the thesis of the primal 
patricide first presented in Totem and Taboo; the association of patriarchy 
with progress in intellectual and spiritual development; and finally, the specu- 
lative reconstruction of the Moses story itself. In Freud’s view, Moses was 
an Egyptian priest of the short-lived monotheistic cult of the pharaoh 
Akhenaten in Egypt in the fourteenth century B.c., the so-called Amarna 
period; upon the demise of the cult in Egypt, Moses imposed it on the 
Hebrews, who, unable to bear the stringent burdens of the new religion, 
murdered Moses, only to internalize his stern commandments after many 
centuries of unconscious remorse. Among these difficult commandments 
were the worship of a single invisible deity inimical to plastic representation, 
prohibition of sorcery and magic, elimination of a death-denying cultivation 
of the afterlife, and the practice of circumcision. According to Freud, the 
rebellion against and murder of Moses in response to these burdens repeats 
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the plot of the primal patricide with which, in his view, civilization began.” 
These claims provide the elements of what Freud took to be an awareness 
of an unnamed trauma haunting the biblical narratives, a secret Mit- 
Wissenschaft, to use Schelling’s phrase, of what he refers to as the “historical 
truth,” in contrast to the real or material truth, of the origins of Jewish 
monotheism.’ 

Because of the speculative nature of the Moses book, there has been a 
tendency among scholars not to read it as a significant contribution to any 
historiography other than that of the cultural pressures that might have 
made Freud produce such a text, which, as is well known, he originally con- 
sidered to be a kind of historical novel. In a word, scholars have tried to 
historicize the book as a document of the tense, conflictual nature of the 
German-Jewish formation on the eve of its destruction. This argument is, of 
course, central to Yosef Yerushalmi’s deservedly famous study of Freud’s 
book.’ Indeed, part of Yerushalmi’s project has been to undo Freud’s 
lifelong “official” denials, made under the pressures of rising anti-Semitic 
sentiment in Europe; of a deep engagement with Jewish sources and know- 
ledge of Hebrew and Yiddish; and, above all, of an abiding belief that psy- 
choanalysis itself was a sort of godless Judaism. That is, if the Moses book 
failed to be an enduring contribution to the “Wissenschaft des Judentums,” 
it continues to be valuable as a document manifesting, even secretly admit- 
ting, the Jewishness of the strange science that continues to bear Freud’s 
name. In defense of this thesis, whose paradoxical nature has been discussed 
at length by Derrida, Yerushalmi submits that one will understand it only by 
passing beyond the “false and insidious dichotomy between the ‘parochial’ 
and the ‘universal,’ that canard of the Enlightenment which became and 
remains a major neurosis of modern Jewish intellectuals.” 

More recently, Daniel Boyarin has persuasively argued that Freud’s Moses 
ought to be read as an extended and—in a Freudian sense—displaced effort 
at assimilation, even as a sort of conversion on Freud’s part.° Because of the 
proliferation of anti-Semitic discourses circulating in popular culture as well 
as in so-called scientific communities—discourses in which Jewish men, in 
particular, were figured as being in some sense feminized, as being, in terms 
of their gender and sexuality, out of joint—Freud was under enormous pres- 
sure to construct an image of Judaism that could pass muster as a cultural 
formation compatible with contemporary norms of masculinity and hetero- 
sexuality. We might think of this as the way that “canard of the Enlight- 
enment” alluded to by Yerushalmi makes itself felt at the level of gender 
identity, the “parochial” being, of course, figured as feminine. As has been 
well documented, these pressures rose enormously with the influx of Eastern 
European Jews after World War I, for the Ostjude, this quasi-“Asiatic” for- 
eigner, was seen by many Germans—Jewish and Gentile alike—as embody- 
ing the extremes of Jewish degeneration. (There was, of course, a counter- 
movement to this trend, one which instead idealized Ostjudentum as the last 
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locus of Jewish authenticity and vitality; one thinks above all of the work of 
Martin Buber.’) As Boyarin puts it, “Freud’s Moses and Monotheism is best 
read as part of a massive sociocultural attempt by German-speaking Jews 
[beginning] in the nineteenth century to rewrite themselves, and particularly 
their masculine selves, as Aryans, especially as Teutons.” And further: “An 
entire Jewish collective—including its Orthodox members—engaged in a pro- 
ject of the assimilation of Jewish culture to Kultur, and this included an 
assimilation of Judaism itself to Protestantism, the sublime faith. Rather 
than the conversion of the Jews, the total conversion of Judaism was the 
solution.”® What Boyarin has in mind here are those passages in Freud’s 
Moses which characterize the essence of Judaism along the lines of Hermann 
Cohen’s Neo-Kantian conception of a religion of reason, a religion that 
reaches, unlike its more “primitive” polytheistic precursor in Egypt, the 
“heights of sublime abstraction,” as Freud puts it.’ Indeed, the image of 
Judaism one gets from Freud’s book is of a religion that not only condemns 
the production of graven images and the practice of magic and sorcery, but 
beyond that is essentially averse to all forms of ritual, to all “carnal” prac- 
tices aside from the elaboration and refinement of the original ethical com- 
mandments. In light of Boyarin’s reading, Freud’s Judaism comes to 
resemble a sort of Habermasian Verfassungspatriotismus in which the 
Mosaic ordinances regulating ethical behaviors stand as the national consti- 
tution. According to Boyarin, then, behind Freud’s own conception of the 
“normative inversion”’’ of Egyptian cultural and religious practices insti- 
tuted by the Mosaic laws and ordinances, an inversion that ultimately 
leads to a (compulsive) valuation of intellectual and spiritual virtues— 
of Geistigkeit—stands Freud’s anxious efforts at passing as a good, virile 
German. This meant, as can be seen in Otto Weininger’s notorious and 
highly influential treatise, Geschlecht und Charakter, being a man of 
“Kantian” moral and intellectual self-mastery and sobriety. To quote 
Boyarin once more, “Jewish carnality, adherence to a law characterized by its 
passionate attachment to blood and flesh and thus described by antisemites 
... aS feminine, is transvalued by Freud precisely into a ... masculinist 
Geistigkeit or denial of the body itself.”'’ We might call it, to use Max 
Nordau’s famous phrase, Muskeljudentum, conceived as a moral and spirit- 
ual habitus, a resolute self-governance grounded in the multiple renunci- 
ations demanded by the Kantian conception of theoretical and practical 
reason. 

Ilse Grubrich-Simitis has offered a less radical reading of the biographical 
dimension of the book, but one which nonetheless salvages from it its value 
as a piece of Freudian self-analysis and fantasy production at a moment of 
extreme personal and political crisis.'? According to Grubrich-Simitis, the 
book documents the centrality of Moses in Freud’s ego ideal, sustaining him 
in his lifelong struggle with anxieties pertaining to dependency and passivity, 
themselves residues of preoedipal traumas that never ceased to threaten 
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Freud’s psychic equilibrium. But against this background, Freud does some- 
thing quite remarkable. At a point when his ego is most in danger, most in 
need of support, he subjects himself as well as his coreligionists to a sort of 
narcissistic injury: he claims that the original Jewish cultural hero was, as it 
were, not an original but rather an Egyptian priest or bureaucrat who, for 
purely contingent historical reasons, imposed his cult on the Hebrews. Let us 
briefly recall the opening lines of Freud’s book, where he acknowledges the 
gravity of the narcisstic injury his thesis entails: “To deprive a people of 
the man whom they take pride in as the greatest of their sons is not a thing to 
be gladly or carelessly undertaken, least of all by someone who is himself 
one of them. But we cannot allow any such reflection to induce us to put the 
truth aside in favour of what are supposed to be national interests; and, 
moreover, the clarification of a set of facts may be expected to bring us a 
gain in knowledge” (Freud, SE 23:7). 

We have here an indication of what might be seen as the categorical 
imperative proper to the Freudian response to historical crisis: at a moment 
of danger, counteract the natural tendency to protect the ego by means of 
imaginary self-aggrandizement. In a sense, Freud models a response to crisis 
that was diametrically opposed to what he was seeing all around him in 
Germany and Austria: while his Christian compatriots were busy fashioning 
themselves as original and pure Aryans by means of a narcissistic identifica- 
tion with Hitler and the grandiose fantasy of a millenial Reich, Freud 
introduced “impurity” and secondariness into the heart of Jewish cultural 
identity by suggesting that Jewish ethnogenesis begins with the contingent 
act of a willful Egyptian priest. In Freud’s view, Jewish ego formation is 
ultimately grounded in a citation of occulted Egyptian authorities; where 
one would expect to find an essential core of indigenous drive—the id— 
Freud appears to install a (repressed) citational practice; call it the ibid. We 
might, then, say that Freud’s strategy here elaborates, with cultural-historical 
materials, an alternative structural model of the (Jewish) psyche, one we 
might characterize as the ego and the ibid.” This “positive” reading of 
Freud’s counternarcissistic gesture is, however, complicated by two consider- 
ations. In the last part of his book, Freud will argue that Jewish “narcissism” 
is recuperated on a level of symbolic, as opposed to imaginary, identification. 
That is, the result of mastering a profound narcisistic injury is often a 
“higher,” symbolic form of narcissism or sense of spiritual superiority. And, 
as Boyarin suggests, this spiritual form of superiority was coded in terms 
that would have allowed Freud to “pass” as an Aryan man. 

For Grubrich-Simitis, the most important aspect of Freud’s claim that 
Moses was an Egyptian was ultimately a utopian one. By making Moses an 
Egyptian, she surmises, Freud hoped to deconstruct the boundary between 
Jew and Gentile, a boundary that had, in the Germany of the 1930s, assumed 
the rigidity of a paranoid construction. “Perhaps,” she writes, “Freud had, in 
his secularized messianism, even imagined, in the register of a daydream, 
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that his own theory of culture might help to facilitate this collective process 
of self-healing.” 


Of all recent efforts at historicizing Freud’s Moses, the one that opens itself 
up most to the radicality of Freud’s theories concerning the “historical 
truth” of Jewish enthnogenesis is a work by the German Egyptologist Jan 
Assmann bearing the provocative title Moses the Egyptian. Assmann argues 
that only by taking Freud’s arguments concerning the Egyptian origins of 
monotheism seriously can one hope to achieve the “messianic” dream 
alluded to by Grubrich-Simitis. “In this dream,” as Assmann puts it, “the 
counter-religious institution of Moses’ monotheistic revelation is revoked. It 
is a dream of reconciliation.””” 

Assmann’s own commitment to this ostensibly Freudian dream is based 
on an understanding of monotheism as one of the primary impediments to 
cross-cultural translation in the modern world and thus as a major source of 
intolerance toward the beliefs, practices, and lives of others. According to 
Assmann, it is only with monotheism that we encounter the phenomenon of 
a counterreligion, that is, a religious formation that posits a distinction 
between true and false religion. Prior to that, the boundaries between 
polytheistic—or as Assmann prefers, cosmotheistic—cults were in principle 
open, the names of gods translatable from cult to cult because of a shared 
evidentiary base in nature, that is, in cosmic phenomena. Translatability is, in 
such a universe, grounded in and guaranteed by ultimate reference to nature. 
By contrast, monotheism, because it is grounded in (revealed) scripture, 
tends to erect a rigid boundary between true religion and everything else, 
now rejected as “paganism”: “Whereas polytheism, or rather “cosmotheism,’ 
rendered different cultures mutually transparent and compatible, the new 
counter-religion blocked intercultural translatability. False gods cannot be 
translated” (Assmann, 3). According to Assmann, this rupture in patterns 
and possibilities of cultural translation, a rupture that has been codified in 
the West as the Mosaic distinction between Israel in truth and Egypt in error, 
must be understood as a profound historical trauma, and indeed as one 
that continues to haunt the West in the guise of violence against racial and 
cultural “others.” 

Once he has established this general principle concerning the role of 
monotheism in the ancient world, Assmann argues that Akhenaten’s 
religious revolution in Egypt in the fourteenth century B.c. represents the 
advent of this disturbance—of counterreligious traumatism—in human his- 
tory. This revolution was “not only the first but also the most radical and 
violent eruption of a counter-religion in the history of humankind. The 
temples were closed, the images of the gods were destroyed, their names were 
erased, and their cults were discontinued.... The nonobservance of 
ritual interrupts the maintenance of cosmic and social order. The conscious- 
ness of a catastrophe and irreparable crime must have been quite widespread” 
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(Assmann, 25). Because, by chance, the introduction of Akhenaten’s cult, a 
cult in which the singular god was identified with the sun, coincided with the 
outbreak of a terrible epidemic throughout the entire Near East, Assmann 
concludes that “it is more than probable that this experience, together with 
that of the religious revolution, formed the trauma that gave rise to the 
phantasm of the religious enemy” (Assmann, 25). Assmann’s core thesis is 
that the particular features of anti-Semitism in the West, above all the long 
association of Jews with disease and contamination, have been in large 
measure determined by this originally Egyptian trauma: “The Egyptian 
phantasm of the religious enemy first became associated with the Asiatics in 
general and then with Jews in particular. It anticipates many traits of West- 
ern anti-Semitism that can now be traced back to an original impulse. This 
impulse had nothing to do with the Jews but very much to do with the 
experience of a counter-religion and of a plague” (Assmann, 30). The “his- 
torical truth” of anti-Semitism, to use Freud’s phrase, is thus to be located 
“not in idiosyncratic aversions of Jews and Egyptians but in the Mosaic 
distinction as such, which was originally Akhenaten’s distinction” (Assmann, 
5; my emphasis).'° 

To summarize this remarkable reconstruction, which is every bit as auda- 
cious as Freud’s in Moses and Monotheism, Assmann argues that the trau- 
matic disruption of the polytheistic cultural order by the violent imposition 
of monotheism in Egypt in the fourteenth century B.c.—a trauma almost 
immediately repressed in cultural memory after the collapse of Akhenaten’s 
reign—formed a pathogenic core that would prove to be fateful in the later 
Egyptian encounter with the Jews. That encounter was, in a word, prefigured 
in the earlier, traumatic experience of a counterreligion which—and here lies 
the difficult heart of the matter—shared a number of structural similarities 
with the Mosaic formation.’ In Assmann’s view, the Egyptian encounter 
with the Jews in Hellenistic and Roman times must have been experienced 
as a return of the repressed trauma of Akhenaten’s counterreligious revolu- 
tion. In effect, Assmann appropriates the plot of Freud’s Moses and posits it 
as an originally Egyptian story. Whereas for Freud, the rise and violent 
demise of Moses repeated, in certain structural features, the violent events 
of the primal horde experience, for Assmann, the Egyptian encounter with 
the Mosaic religion recalled an earlier (repressed) experience of what for 
Assmann is a cultural violence internal to monotheism. Affects (and their 
phantasmatic elaborations) left over from the Amarna experience, affects 
“unbound” or uncoupled from any object because of cultural repression," 
were attached to the religion of Moses, who thereby became not so much 
Egyptian as uncannily Egyptian: both foreign and utterly familiar, an auto- 
chthonic alien. It is against the backdrop of this theory of counterreligious 
traumatism, repression, and return of the repressed that Assmann reads the 
various revisionist accounts of the Exodus story from Manetho to Tacitus. 
These are accounts in which the Exodus is figured not as a liberation of an 
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oppressed people but as an expulsion of leprous aliens; these are generally 
understood to have laid the foundation of anti-Semitism in the West, to have 
provided the Western imagination with its core imagery of the diseased and 
degenerate Jew. 

One of the paradoxes—really a sort of temporal loop—at work in this 
thesis is the claim that the phantasm of the religious enemy was formed in 
response to the introduction of the concept of the religious enemy by mono- 
theism. According to Assmann, prior to monotheism there was no place for 
such a concept in the logical space of the ancient world. There were, of 
course, enemies, but not, Assmann suggests, of the type associated with 
counterreligious abomination. In Assmann’s view, monotheism cleaves this 
space in such a way that the religious enemy—the essentially diseased 
other—becomes a possible object of experience. The paradox, then, is this: 
the real religious enemy is not so much the one seen as the bearer of the 
(newly conceived) “false” religion, but rather is the one seen as responsible 
for opening up this possibility of thought and affect in the first place. Anti- 
Semitism is, in this reading, directed at Jews not so much as the bearers of 
religious truth or error but rather as the bearers of the cultural formation 
that—and this is the real trauma—cleaved the universe into fundamentally 
incompatible domains of true and false religion. We might put it this way: if 
we call the distinction between true and false religion an ontic distinction, the 
difference between a world without such a distinction and one marked by it 
must be considered to be ontological. The Jews are the “carriers” of the event 
of this ontological distinction. The real trauma, according to Assmann, is 
not an ontic but rather what we might call an “ontological crime.”’” But what 
is crucial for Assmann is that it was Akhenaten who, as it were, performed 
the original counterreligious cut in the ancient world. The persistence in the 
West of a discourse that presumes the Egyptian identity of Moses is under- 
stood by Assmann to be a kind of secret and displaced archive of this know- 
ledge. By analyzing this archive, that is, the history of “Moses the Egyptian” 
as a figure of memory—Assmann characterizes this work as mnemohistory— 
one can, Assmann suggests, amplify Freud’s views concerning the sources of 
anti-Semitism in the West: 


Not the Jew but monotheism had attracted this undying hatred. By 
making Moses an Egyptian, he deemed himself able to shift the 
sources of negativity and intolerance out of Judaism and back to 
Egypt, and show that the defining fundamentals of Jewish monothe- 
ism and mentality came from outside it... . Freud concentrates all 
the counter-religious force of Biblical monotheism in Akhenaten’s 
revolution from above. This was the origin of it all. Freud stresses 
(quite correctly) the fact that he is dealing with the absolutely 
first monotheistic, counter-religious, and exclusivistically intolerant 
movement of this sort in human history. . . . [t is this hatred brought 
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of that revolution. It is that content alone which holds the promise of an 
opening to a future of genuine cosmopolitanism and religious tolerance. We 
might say that the dream of reconciliation alluded to by Assmann—a dream 
he ascribes to Freud—is cosmotheistic in its latent content. Assmann’s 
crucial model for this dream of reconciliation is the effort made by various 
thinkers of the Enlightenment to discern within the biblical narratives traces 
of a cosmotheistic mystery religion. 

But it is precisely here, where Assmann tries, as it were, to fill in the trau- 
matic beginnings of monotheism with a secret, cosmotheistic doctrine in the 
spirit of eighteenth-century Freemasonry and Spinozism, that the distance 
between his project of reconciliation, of the restoration of a cosmotheistic 
basis of cross-cultural translation, and Freud’s project of psychocultural 
genealogy becomes most evident (even though this is exactly the place where 
Assmann thinks himself to be most in sync with the spirit of Freud’s work). 
We might characterize this distance (which may just be another version of 
the “Mosaic distinction” at the level of the theory of distinction) as that 
between two modalities of what I referred to as traumatropism. Recalling 
that Akhenaten’s cult was essentially a form of sun worship, we might think 
of the difference between cosmotheistic monotheism and Jewish monothe- 
ism as that between a heliotropic and a nomotropic modality of that cultural 
“pathology.”” By nomotropism, I mean the obsessive-compulsive pre- 
occupation with nomos, with matters of law, justice, and ethics, which for 
Freud also comprised the compulsive dimension of the search for scientific 
truth, the Zwang internal to Wissenschaft. In the one case—cosomotheism— 
we find direct enjoyment of cosmic eros, of deum sive naturam, while in 
nomotropism “enjoyment” is conceived as an ambiguous libidinal tension 
strictly correlative to the ethicospiritual turn to the Law. In part, the question 
behind this disagreement is whether a nomotropic habitus can foster a genu- 
ine cosmopolitanism, which implies a fundamental openness to world and 
other, or whether it rather promotes a turning from world and other (and if 
so, for the sake of what?). 


Freud wrote Moses and Monotheism in part to explain the seeming paradox 
he had noted in the preface to the Hebrew edition of Totem and Taboo, a 
paradox quite common among Freud’s German-Jewish compatriots. There 
Freud wrote that although he is “completely estranged from the religion of 
his fathers... and... cannot take a share in nationalist ideals,” he neverthe- 
less feels that “he is in his essential nature a Jew.” He added that “he could 
not now express that essence in words; but some day, no doubt, it will 
become accessible to the scientific mind.” Moses and Monotheism was in 
part Freud’s effort to make this, his own “essential nature” as a Jew, an 
essence that somehow persisted despite his alienation from the liturgical and 
ritual practices of Judaism, accessible to the “science” of psychoanalysis. In 
the course of his investigation, Freud is led, however, not to the trauma of 
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gods deposed and cults disbanded in the name of an encounter with the One 
qua Nature, but rather to a traumatic encounter with the grammar of injunc- 
tion, of imperative speech acts charging the subject with ethical mandates.” 
The name Freud gives to this imperative dimension is, of course, superego, it 
figures as the psychic representative of an ultimately enigmatic and, as Freud 
would have it, paternal will. 

In Moses and Monotheism, Freud develops the notion of the superego in 
conjunction with reflections alluded to earlier regarding the way in which a 
certain Jewish Geistigkeit appears to recuperate, on a symbolic level, a nar- 
cissism abandoned at the level of imaginary identification. Freud admits his 
perplexity at this peculiar conversion. “It is not obvious and not immediately 
understandable,” he writes, “why an advance in intellectuality [Geistigkeit], a 
set-back to sensuality, should raise the self-regard both of an individual and 
of a people. It seems to presuppose the existence of a definite standard of 
value and so some other person or agency which maintains it” (Freud, SE 
23:116). One cannot, he continues, “point to the authority which lays down 
the standard which is to be regarded as higher. .. . Thus we are faced by the 
phenomenon that in the course of the development of humanity [a develop- 
ment which, Freud assumes, took a quantum leap with the advent of mono- 
theism] sensuality is gradually overpowered by intellectuality and that men 
feel proud and exalted by every such advance. But we are unable to say why 
this should be so” (Freud, SE 23:118). 

This problem was, we should recall, a core issue of both Marx’s and 
Nietzsche’s philosophy: the problem of value, the value-form, and, above all, 
the problem of the value of values. The missing link in the genesis of value— 
the absence of a final value or justification grounding values and value 
exchange, the fact that value as such can never be finally substantiated 
(otherwise we would be faced with things and not values)—is filled, for 
Freud, by the “historical truth” of a paternal performative: “Going back to 
ethics, we may say ... that a part of its precepts are justified rationally... . 
But what seems to us so grandiose about ethics, so mysterious and, in a 
mystical fashion, so self-evident, owes these characteristics to its connection 
with religion, its origin from the will of the father” (Freud, SE 23:122).” 
The superego thus marks the site of a paradoxical transmutation that in 
Freud’s view figures in all religious thought and feeling. Indeed, we might 
call it the primordial figure. The missing reason—an answer to a final why- 
question—that would, according to the logic of theodicy, justify and so 
ground value, whether in the economic or ethical sphere, becomes a hyper- 
valued, hypercathected placeholder of a lack of reasons: the father’s willful 
word whose enunciation needs no rationale and is registered as an auto- 
poetic “cause” that opens a field of values. The sovereignty of the paternal 
performative—the father’s uncanny voice—is here linked to a breach in the 
logic of theodicy, a breach somehow constitutive of the possibility of life 
with values. 
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about by Akhenaten’s revolution that informs the Judeophobic texts of 
antiquity. (Assmann, 167; my emphasis)” 


In the course of his mnemohistorical research on the figure of “Moses the 
Egyptian,” research focused above all on works by late-Renaissance scholars 
and eighteenth-century Freemasons—he begins with John Spencer and ends 
with Gotthold Ephraim Lessing—Assmann discerns a common thread. The 
essential thrust of this textual tradition was to argue that despite “its obvious 
polytheistic and idolatrous appearance,” Egyptian religion could be seen to 
contain “an esoteric and original monotheism or pantheism” (Assmann, 20). 
Moses was able to bring monotheism to the Hebrews because he had already 
been initiated into a monotheistic mystery cult—a kind of Spinozism—of 
the Egyptians. The discourses on “Moses the Egyptian”’—and Assmann 
places Freud firmly within this tradition, indeed sees him as _ its 
culmination—are thus understood to be essentially efforts at dismantling the 
boundaries between revealed religion and cosmotheism. The “hidden 
agenda” of these discourses was, Assmann writes, “to deconstruct ‘counter- 
religion’ and its implications of intolerance by blurring the basic distinctions 
as they were symbolized by the antagonistic constellation of Israel and 
Egypt. ‘Revelation’ had to be (re)turned into ‘translation’” (Assmann, 147; 
my emphasis). The opposition of Israel in truth and Egypt in error, of 
revealed, scripture-based monotheism and nonrevealed, nature-based poly- 
theism, is superseded here by a conception of a nonrevealed, nature-based 
monotheism. And on the basis of his own analysis of Amarna theology, 
Assmann suggests that these discourses come very close to capturing the 
cosmotheistic kernel of Akhenaten’s revolution: 


If the space of religious truth is constructed by the distinction 
between “Israel in truth” and “Egypt in error,” any discoveries of 
Egyptian truths will necessarily invalidate the Mosaic distinction 
and deconstruct the space separated by this distinction. This method 
or strategy of historical deconstruction became especially important 
in the context of the Enlightenment, when all distinctions were 
viewed as opposed to Nature, and Nature came to be elevated to the 
rank of highest ideal. Spinoza’s (in)famous formula deus sive natura 
amounted to an abolition not only of the Mosaic distinction but of 
the most fundamental of all distinctions, the distinction between 
God and the world. This deconstruction was as revolutionary as 
Moses’ construction. It immediately led to a new appraisal of Egypt. 
The Egyptians were Spinozists and “cosmotheists.” Ancient cos- 
motheism as a basis for intercultural translation was rediscovered. 
In the discourse of the Enlightenment, it was reconstructed as an 
international and intercultural mystery religion in the fashion of 
Freemasonry. (Assmann, 8)” 
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In the spirit of these efforts, and for the sake of its “potential consequences 
for the development of thought, society, and moral institutions,” Assmann 
concludes his study by embracing the “return of Egypt and its cosmotheism 
as the suppressed counter-religion of Biblical monotheism” (Assmann, 218; 
my emphasis). By cultivating the cosmotheistic content of Akhenaten’s 
revolution—the original counterreligion—one might, in other words, over- 
come the toxicity of its form, that is, the traumatogenic tendency of counter- 
religious formations to produce impassable barriers to cultural translation. 

Whatever one might think of such a project, Assmann’s view that it is one 
in which Freud participated represents a deep and in its own way important 
misunderstanding of Freud’s project in Moses and Monotheism (by that I 
mean a misunderstanding that opens up a fruitful meditation on funda- 
mental concepts).” There are two aspects to Assmann’s mnemohistorical 
critique of monotheistic intolerance, only one of which, I think, is genuinely 
compatible with what Freud is up to in his Moses. The Freudian dimension 
of Assmann’s project pertains to the recollection and working through of 
trauma, a labor he sees as crucial to the overcoming of anti-Semitism in the 
West and of religious abomination more generally. We might say that both 
Freud and Assmann see the cultural space carved out by the Judeo-Christian 
tradition as curved, in the manner of a traumatropism (according to the OED, 
“a peculiar growth or curvature of an organism ... resulting from a 
wound”). The trauma is “present,” exercises its influence, precisely as the 
curvature of this space. By “curvature” I mean the way an individual or a 
collective organizes its life as if in response to a spectral presence, to the trace 
of an event that has never achieved the full ontological weight of a historical 
reality, and so remains, effectively, “preontological” or “protocosmic.” 
According-to Assmann, the imposition of Akhenaten’s cult in Egypt in the 
fourteenth century B.C. continues to “insist” (as a spectral presence) because, 
in a certain sense, it has not yet really taken place. Anti-Semitism is, Assmann 
suggests, one of the registers in which, beginning in the ancient world, this 
original trauma continued not to take place, a failure that has not ceased to 
produce catastrophic effects. Assmann’s project is dedicated to giving the 
trauma a cultural space in which it might finally take place and thereby lose 
its demonic force. But there is another side to this project which strikes me as 
rather un-Freudian. It pertains to Assmann’s assumption that a capacity for 
tolerance and empathy is compatible only with a sense of universality itself 
grounded in a worldview of the cosmotheistic type (this is the meaning of the 
(re)turning of revelation to a cosmotheistic basis of cultural translatability 
referred to above). 

If I understand him correctly, Assmann’s claim is that once we appreciate 
that “behind” biblical monotheism stands Akhenaten’s revolution, we will be 
in a position to pass beyond the trauma of its originally violent imposition— 
a trauma that continues to haunt the West in the form of phobic fixations on 
religious enemies—and to appropriate the essentially cosmotheistic content 
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Earlier, Freud had linked this superego dimension of ethical feeling to a 
peculiar form of pleasure: “But whereas instinctual renunciation, when it is 
for external reasons, is only unpleasurable, when it is for internal reasons, in 
obedience to the super-ego, it has a different economic effect. In addition to 
the inevitable unpleasurable consequences it also brings the ego a yield of 
pleasure—a substitutive satisfaction, as it were” (Freud, SE 23:116-17). But 
it is in the final pages of the book that Freud really lays his cards on the table 
and suggests that the ethical genius of the Jews derives from a kind of 
perverse capacity for this sublime pleasure-in-pain, this jouissance: “In a 
fresh rapture of moral asceticism [Jn einem neuen Rausch moralischer Askese] 
they imposed more and more instinctual renunciations on themselves and in 
that way reached—in doctrine and precept, at least—ethical heights which 
had remained inaccessible to the other peoples of antiquity” (Freud, SE 
23:134). The word Freud uses here, “rapture” or Rausch, bears distinctly 
Dionysian connotations of sensual excess and intoxication. The path of 
Jewish spiritual development traced by Freud turns out to have been shaped 
like a Mobius strip: in their attempt to structure a relationship to the 
mystically self-evident, nonsymbolizable dimension of their ethical com- 
mandments, the Jews rediscover, on a different level of experience and 
imagination, the “pagan” excesses which Judaism had ostensibly evacuated 
from the religious experience. The “secret treasure” of the Jews, as Freud 
refers to their “higher,” ethicospiritual form of narcissism (Freud, SE 
23:115), turns out to be dependent on an uncanny secretion of jouissance 
within the precincts of the moral law.” It is this “pagan” intoxication, this 
“carnal” enjoyment at the very core of what Freud characterizes as Jewish 
Geistigkeit—the spiritual and intellectual genius built around loss, in- 
stinctual renunciation, and deterritorialization—that represents, I think, the 
possibility of a rapprochement with Assmann’s efforts to recuperate cos- 
motheism as a resource for reconciliation and the dismantling of phobic 
antagonisms, that is, antagonisms of the religious type.” 

The crucial point, however, is that for Assmann, cosmotheistic “revela- 
tion” is that of a shared substantial order serving as the basis of intercultural 
translation; Freud, by contrast, focuses on a nontranslatable residue of the 
process of ordering itself, a residue that manifests itself as a certain driven- 
ness, a certain compulsive energy endowing the symbolic order with uncanny 
animation. Freud thought that this uncanny vitality he discerned at the core 
of the Jewish tradition, and which he traces to a traumatic history, had been 
the secret of the survival of the Jews as a people. But it was also, he thought, 
the real object of hatred, revulsion, and envy in all anti-Semitism. What 
distinguished modern anti-Semitism from earlier varieties was largely the 
effort to isolate this surplus vitality as a genetic endowment, to biologize 
what was, 1n fact, a “life substance” that inhered not in the blood but, as it 
were, in the symbolic system itself, its specific way of binding—and so 
opening—the subject to its claims of normativity. 
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This notion of a kind of “Jewish uncanny” has immediate consequences 
for our understanding of universality. One of the central issues in any 
cultural crisis, at least since the Enlightenment—and Freud’s Moses is, as 
Yerushalmi has rightly noted, an intervention in a crisis of post- 
Enlightenment civilization—is that of the definition of the community, the 
delimitation of the boundaries of the universals by which membership in 
the community of citizens is decided (one thinks here, for example, about the 
ongoing debates concerning membership in the various organizations of 
properly “Western” nations, nations whose political and economic structures 
are deemed compatible with Western notions of universality). Universaliza- 
tion, the expansion of the field of freedom, of human dignity, toward 
ever greater inclusiveness—to adapt the Freudian locution, geopolitical 
Fortschritt in der Geistigkeit—is, in the Mosaic paradigm, dependent not on 
reference to a primordially shared nature independent of any “positive” for- 
mulation of the universal, but rather on the surplus vitality immanent in the 
universal, in its contingent formulation. Every effort to reformulate the uni- 
versal, to remap its boundaries, borrows, at some level, from the drive ener- 
gies secreted within the universal, its secret “knowledge” or Mitwissenschaft 
of its own grounding in—and thus its debt to—a contingent, “parochial” 
locus of enunciation. It is this knowledge—really a sort of hauntedness by this 
debt—that is, Freud suggests, dispersed and elaborated in the biblical narra- 
tives, a knowledge comprising what we might call the “mythic” dimension of 
the biblical passage beyond myth, the “Egyptian” aspect of the exit from 
Egypt. The energies that attract and contract the subject to the rule of law 
are the same ones that perturb its functioning and push toward ever more 
expansive reformulations, new “Exoduses” from conditions stained by rela- 
tions of domination. Freud clearly thought that it had, for utterly contingent 
reasons, become the historical task of the Jews to hold the place of—or, 
more accurately, to embody—this paradoxical vitality animating the struggle 
over ethico-political universals (by “embody” I mean that for Freud the Jews 
live this “task” as a kind of symptom, as a traumatropic passage through 
history). Which, of course, goes a long way in explaining why communities in 
Crisis so often seem to discover that they are plagued by the so-called “Jewish 
question.” Indeed, we might say that the real measure of the political matur- 
ity of a community lies in its capacity to claim this question as its own. 


Perhaps another way of approaching this “disagreement” between Assmann 
and Freud is to recall Grubrich-Smitis’s remark concerning Freud’s 
“dream”: “Perhaps,” she writes, “Freud had, in his secularized messianism, 
even imagined, in the register of a daydream, that his own theory of culture 
might help to facilitate this collective process of self-healing.””’ Assmann, 
of course, characterized this dream as one of reconcilation, in which the 
“counter-religious institution of Moses’ monotheistic revelation is 
revoked.” The fundamental problem with these views is that they attribute 
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to Freud a messianism that is, at bottom, singularly un-Freudian. If any- 
thing, Freud’s understanding of culture in general and of the Jewish cultural 
formation in particular suggests that the best one can and ought to hope for 
is a working through of messianism, that is, of the fantasies contained in any 
vision of “last days.” Indeed, Freud’s Moses provides nothing less than the 
traumatic genealogy of this “ought.” 

We might better appreciate the problem with converting Freud to messian- 
ism, secular or religious, by recalling Michael Walzer’s perspicacious analysis 
of the difference between what he calls “Exodus thinking” and messianism 
proper. In his study of the Exodus narratives and their legacy in Western 
political culture, Walzer has emphasized both the radicality and the realism 
of these stories as presented in the Bible and elaborated in rabbinic interpret- 
ation.’ What is radical about the Exodus narratives is that they open a field 
of temporal, emphatically historical experience beyond the closure of mythic 
time, thereby giving the notion of “revolution” its modern sense of emanci- 
patory movement into a radically new future. The future opened by the bib- 
lical narratives no longer cleaves to the rhythms of natural life and its cyclical 
patterns: the lives and deeds of men and women no longer unfold according 
to a system of correspondences extending “upwards, hierarchically, into 
the mythic realm of nature and of nature’s gods.” Rather, Walzer argues, 
“Biblical narrative generally, Exodus more particularly, breaks in the most 
decisive way with this kind of cosmological storytelling” (Walzer, 13). The 
claim here is not that the relation to time elaborated in normative Judaism is 
devoid of a dimension of circularity and cycle. Rather, the experience of 
cyclical time and natural repetition is transformed, by the biblical narra- 
tives and their liturgical elaboration within the Jewish calendar, precisely 
into reminders of the break Walzer has noted, that 1s, of the intervention 
of another temporality into human experience. The cycles of Jewish 
prayer, celebration, and remembrance are, one might say, a mode of 
attunement to a noncyclical, postmythic temporality opened by the 
events—or, better, the event-structure—of deliverance and covenant. To 
use the terms introduced earlier, the Exodus narratives uncouple temporal- 
ity from its link to a cosmotheistic normativity, where the measure of 
human purposiveness is given and constrained by cosmic phenomena—by 
the rule of the sun—and bind it to a nomotropic one in which human 
purposiveness is informed by a new moral and political trajectory. This 
trajectory is, of course, the linear procession out of slavery toward a prom- 
ised land of freedom, a land where the capacity to enjoy the milk and 
honey of one’s labor 1s not—ought not to be—impinged upon or cor- 
rupted by relations of lordship and bondage.” To reiterate the Lacanian 
distinction, we might say that in the promised land—or, better, in the 
orientation toward it—enjoyment is uncoupled from cosmic substance and 
is instead linked to, and in a sense displaced by, covenantal enjoinment. 
After Sinai, what is enjoyed in milk and honey, what is, as a kind of 
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permanent metaphorical surplus, taken in or incorporated with these sub- 
stances, is inseparable from this enjoinment. 

What is crucial, in the present context, is the distinction Walzer draws 
between the nomotropic trajectory generated by the Exodus narratives and 
more radical messianic strivings. The latter emerge from the patterns of 
thought and feeling established by the Exodus narratives but also break with 
them in important and indeed fateful ways. Again, we might think of the 
different conceptions of human purposiveness established by these “shapes 
of consciousness.” Within the Exodus narratives, human—or rather, 
‘Israelite—purposiveness is directed toward worldly goals and tasks, that is, 
the emergence from bondage and the cultivation of covenantal responsi- 
bilities; messianic purposiveness, which has its origins in the disappointments 
of the first and the vision of a second, even greater Exodus, is directed 
toward the end of all worldly tasks and goals: toward a beyond of purpos- 
iveness as such. It involves thinking of the field of purposiveness as a 
delimited domain the boundaries of which can be crossed. That is, while the 
Exodus narrative tells a story of a historical procession from Egypt to 
Canaan, a procession structured according to a logic of promise and obliga- 
tion, thereby including the ever-present (logical) possibility of failure, 
messianic narrative tells a story of a movement from history to a new Eden 
beyond the ethicotemporal logic of promise and obligation. This is a move- 
ment not only out of Egypt but out of Canaan and Sinai, too: 


Eden is a mythical garden while the promised land has latitude and 
longitude; Eden stands at the beginning and then, in messianic 
thought, at the very end of human history, while the promised land 
is firmly located within history; and Eden represents the perfection 
of nature and human nature, while the promised land is simply a 
better place than Egypt was... . Freed from the specific opposition 
to Egypt, the picture of “the new heaven and the new earth” is 
worked out, instead, in opposition to this world, this life. It is not 
hard bondage but daily trouble, not the “evil diseases” of Egypt 
but disease itself, that will vanish when the messiah comes. (Walzer, 
120) 


It 1s in its difference from and resistance to the very messianic thinking that 
emerges from it that characterizes, for Walzer, the realism of Exodus think- 
ing: “There is no ultimate struggle, but a long series of decisions, backslid- 
ings, and reforms. The apocalyptic war between ‘the Lord’s people’ and 
‘their enemies’ can’t readily be located within the Exodus” (Walzer, 147). 
According to Walzer, then, the Exodus narratives provide the resources of a 
revolutionary politics that avoids the messianic temptation, that allows one 
to imagine and work toward “local deliverance” (Walzer, 146), toward “a 
great day that wasn’t the Last Day” (Walzer, 130). 
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There are a number of problems with this otherwise rather appealing 
social-democratic reading of the biblical narratives. The obvious Freudian 
criticism would be that Walzer’s conception of moral agency, as he sees it 
elaborated in the Exodus story, appears to have no place for unconscious 
mental activity and motivation. Indeed, there is a tendency in Walzer’s read- 
ing to portray Exodus thinking as ego-thinking tout court, that is, as self- 
conscious, rational hopefulness evacuated of fantasy, while messianism is 
presented as fantasy triumphant over reasonable hope. One might even 
understand Walzer’s reading as a kind of moral plea: where messianism was, 
there Exodus thinking shall (once more) be. What is clearly missing from this 
picture is that “shadow” (of) moral agency that was so crucial to Freud: the 
superego. And yet, by attending, as Freud does, to the superego dimension 
of Exodus thinking and the forms of consciousness and conscientiousness— 
of Mitwissenschaft—cultivated in normative Judaism more generally, we can, 
I think, deepen our understanding of the difference between the two senses 
of futurity opened by the biblical tradition. 

Walzer comes closest to an awareness of this dimension in his discussion 
of the notion of consent he sees embedded in the canonical accounts of the 
covenant. As the commentaries on the covenant cited by Walzer indicate, the 
covenantal agreement has the structure of a forced choice: the Israelites are 
free to choose, provided they make the right choice.” This sense is already 
clear in the Deuteronomic passage referred to by Walzer: “I call heaven and 
earth to witness against you this day, that I have set before you life and death, 
blessing and curse; therefore choose life, that you and your descendants may 
live” (Deut. 30:19). As Walzer himself asks, “how can anyone not fear an 
omnipotent God?” (Walzer, 162). But the problem of consent assumes its 
real urgency not in the imagined “primal scene” of covenantal agreement, 
but rather in the organization of its transmission and transference across 
generations. As Walzer notes, the problem of consent is a problem of succes- 
sion, of following, in both a temporal and normative sense: “Moses’ success 
lies in the fact that he finds successors not among the few but among the 
many. The same competence that makes it possible for individuals to join in 
the covenant in the first place also makes it possible for them to introduce 
their children to the covenant. What they do is to ‘remember’ the Exodus 
story [here follows a citation of Deut. 6:20-21]” (Walzer, 85). That is, coven- 
antal enjoinment is at its origin an enjoinment to repetition. This “repetition 
compulsion,” established in and, in a sense, as the primordial revelation— 
what is revealed is, among other things, a series of mnemotechnical 
procedures—can be understood as a displacement or deferral internal to the 
temporality of consent elaborated in the Bible.“ The compulsion to repeat 
the covenant and to enjoin each new generation to repeat it co-constitutes 
the bindingness of the “original” pact. Of that pact we can only say that it 
will have been binding in light of future repetitions; what one does now and 
in the future directly affects the truth of “what really happened” then. 
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The most famous statement or performance of this concept of consent as 
repetition, as compulsive mnemotechnical procedure, is the shema, the 
prayer taken from the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy that is repeated every 
day by observant Jews.” The prayer begins with what is no doubt the most 
famous—and most oft repeated—instance of interpellation in Western his- 
tory: “Hear, O Israel.” Beyond the prayer’s injunction to Israel to love its 
singular God with all its heart, the prayer commands Israel to repeat and to 
transmit the words of instruction issued by God on “this day.” These words 
of instruction include not only the Ten Commandments but the rest of the 
Torah as well, which contains, of course, the very words of the prayer enjoin- 
ing repetition. In this way, the injunction achieves a level of nearly pure self- 
referentiality that extends into practices of material (self-)replication, that is, 
the placing of the prayer in scrolls affixed to the exterior of the doorposts of 
Jewish homes and in the phylacteries worn by Jewish men during prayer: 
“And these words which I command you this day shall be upon your heart; 
and you shall teach them diligently to your children, and shall talk of them 
when you sit in your house, and when you walk by the way, and when you 
lie down, and when you rise. And you shall bind them as a sign upon your 
head, and they shall be as frontlets between your eyes. And you shall write 
them on the doorposts of your house and on your gates” (Deut. 6:4-9).*° 
Walzer finally concludes that “we should perhaps say simply that the coven- 
ant is carried forward on a flood of talk: argument and analysis, folkloric 
expansion, interpretation and reinterpretation” (88; my emphasis). My 
claim here is that the superego dimension of the moral agency posited in 
the biblical narratives and conceived by Walzer according to a theory of 
consent and radical voluntarism is present precisely in and as the very 
excess—the flood—of talk he notes, an excess we might understand as a 
torrent of displacements forming the discursive register of nomotropic 
being. 

This flood of talk that co-constitutes the covenantal agreement—that, we 
might say, co-constitutes it at its origin—trecalls the alternative model of the 
psychic apparatus I have called “the ego and the ibid.” With “ibid” I am 
trying to capture precisely this compulsive, iterative.aspect of superegoic 
enjoinment. I am furthermore suggesting that the unconscious is best under- 
stood to be structured not so much like a language as like a citational system 
or “machine” in which the original signifier—the revealed word—to which 
the authority of all the others is referred is already a citation, already marked 
by ibidity.”’ Desire, in turn, might also be seen to be no longer simply libid- 
inal, but also and from the start ibidinal: a protective opening to a future 
correlative to a persistent struggle to ground one’s being in an original, 
authoritative word, a word that would be referred to no other and would 
thus provide an absolute beginning. Ibidinal desire is, we might say, the form 
in which one assumes responsibility for this missing word while coming to be 
haunted by its absence.” 
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Thus, we might understand the difference between Exodus thinking and 
messianism as one between two attitudes or postures toward the superegoic 
enjoinment inscribed within the original covenant. That enjoinment is, as we 
have seen, marked by repetition compulsion, by ibidity. Freud’s basic claim 
in Moses and Monotheism would seem to be that the Jewish genius was to 
structure a way of life around this very ibidity, to discover in it a resource for 
the elaboration of an understanding of Being—of the Seynsfuge or “join- 
ture” of Being, to use Heidegger’s locution—grounded in commandment, 
the enjoinment to law and justice.” As is well known, this way of life came to 
include, as one of its most central features, the study and interpretation of 
commandment in all its facets: midrashic elaboration of an ibidity already 
present in the foundational, biblical archive. For Freud, messianism clearly 
signified a final sealing or closure of the “joints,” a supersession or spirit- 
ualization of the superegoic enjoinment forming the kernel of Jewish 
“carnality,” a carnality, in part, of (a “flood” of) gesture and speech. That is, 
the progress in Geistigkeit, in spirituality, represented by Christianity meant, 
for Freud, a spiriting away of spirits and specters, those phantasmatic 
remainders of the paternal will or voice which endow conscience with a 
quasi-material density and weight. To put it simply, the messianic “second 
Exodus” is motivated by a desire to be free of the superego pressures gener- 
ated by the first one.” The resurrection associated with the last days signifies, 
then, not so much a reanimation of the dead as a deanimation of the undead, 
a putting to rest of their voices. And indeed, Freud understood the Jewish 
resistance to this absolution—the refusal of Christ as Messiah—as a kind of 
failure (with respect both to spiritual progress and to progress in spirituality) 
to which he was nonetheless deeply (need we say libidinally?) attached. 

As we also know, Freud characterized this resistance in terms of the now 
familiar phylogenetic narrative: the Jewish attachment to superegoic enjoin- 
ment represents, for Freud, an inability to confess to the murderous deed, the 
killing of the primal father which the Israelites (must have) repeated on the 
person of the great man Moses.” The reproach of Christianity to the Jews, 
according to Freud, was thus: “‘They will not accept it as true that they 
murdered God, whereas we admit it and have been cleansed of the guilt.’” 
Freud goes on to say that it “is easy ... to see how much truth lies in this 
reproach. A special enquiry would be called for to discover why it has been 
impossible for the Jews to join in this forward step which was implied, in 
spite of all its distortions, by the admission of having murdered God. In a 
certain sense they have in that way taken a tragic load of guilt on themselves; 
they have been made to pay a heavy penance for it” (SE 23:136). But even if 
we accept Freud’s view that an account of moral agency—the agency we 
have to a large extent inherited from the biblical narratives—must include a 
recognition of the work of the superego, how might we finally evaluate 
Freud’s commitment—we might say his “undying” commitment—to the 
phylogenetic genealogy of that spectral agency? Must there have been a 
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murder for there to be ghosts in the symbolic machine, or does the symbolic 
system, the cultural archive, produce specters as a by-product of its own 
normal functioning, by-products on which “normality” in some sense 
depends? 


We began our discussion of the difference between Exodus thinking and 
messianism with an eye to deepening our understanding of the gap we had 
noted between Freud’s project in Moses and Monotheism and Assmann’s 
mnemohistorical efforts at a revocation of the “Mosaic distinction.” As we 
have seen, such a re-vocation aims at the “vocal object,” attempts to exnucle- 
ate the traumatic kernel of nomotropic discourse, thereby opening a new 
libidinal economy—and possibilities of cultural translation—no longer 
bound to superegoic enjoinment. The suspicion motivating this project 
would seem to be that all “hearing of voices” culminates in psychotic delu- 
sion, that is, in paranoid constructions of the religious enemy.” But the dis- 
agreement is itself haunted by an ambiguity that has plagued and continues 
to plague all thinking about trauma, including Freud’s. If I might borrow 
some terms suggested by Derrida, we might think about this ambiguity in 
light of the distinction between an archaeological and an archival gaze.” 
One of the crucial questions regarding trauma is whether it is ultimately a 
historical event available to an archaeological gaze, that is, a “special 
enquiry” aimed at locating the singular and, as it were, datable imprint of 
an event or series of events on an individual or cultural formation, or a 
structural impasse, antagonism, or bind internal to the mental life of an 
individual or the cultural archive of a collectivity. With regard to the latter 
possibility, the question then becomes: in what sense does a structural 
impasse or antagonism “take place”? Does such an impasse have an event- 
structure? Where and when “is” it? In the context of Freud’s Moses, this is, 
once again, the question of the status of what Freud refers to as “historical 
truth”: to which sort of gaze is historical truth available? In Assmann’s 
study, this ambiguity makes itself felt as an uncertainty or undecidability as 
to the locus of the traumatic impact of monotheism. Was it primarily the 
violence with which Akhenaten imposed his cult that was traumatic, or is the 
trauma rather to be located in a violence inherent in monotheism as such, in 
its way of making distinctions? Does the trauma which Assmann wants to 
make responsible for the emergence of the phantasm of the religious enemy 
pertain to the events of the Amarna period or to structural antagonisms 
inherent in counterreligious distinctions as such? Is the traumatic aspect of 
monotheism, crucial to both Freud’s and Assmann’s conception of this 
religious formation, part of a contingent development story—the way it was 
introduced along with whatever reactions or “actings out” that followed—or 
does it rather pertain to a logical or structural feature of monotheism as a 
symbolic system? Do the “acts” of the symbolic archive secrete their own 
forms of acting out, of traumatropic activity? In a word, is monotheism 
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essentially or only contingently haunted? As I have been suggesting, Freud’s 
own position on these questions in Moses and Monotheism remains funda- 
mentally ambiguous. We might even say that this ambiguity is programmatic, 
that is, that the point of introducing a new conception of truth was to place 
this ambiguity into the foreground of our thinking, an ambiguity that blurs 
the boundaries between what is essential and what is contingent. Indeed, 
psychoanalytic thinking as such would seem to stand or fall with our cap- 
acity to acknowledge this ambiguity as a feature of human existence. At the 
very least we can say this: for Freud, historical truth is the truth of a trauma 
the event-structure of which does not correspond to normal historical time. 

In the Moses book, Freud introduces what he characterizes as the un- 
avoidable audacity of the hypothesis of phylogenetic inheritance in the 
context of a discussion of trauma. He notes there that “when we study the 
reactions to early traumas, we are quite often surprised to find that they are 
not strictly limited to what the subject himself has really experienced but 
diverge from it in a way which fits in much better with the model of a phylo- 
genetic event and, in general, can only be explained by such an influence.” 
He then specifies that the “behaviour of neurotic children towards their par- 
ents in the Oedipus and castration complex abounds in such reactions, which 
seem unjustified in the individual case and only become intelligible 
phylogenetically—by their connection with the experience of earlier gener- 
ations” (SE 23:99). The phylogenetic events Freud has in mind here and 
really everywhere he invokes the term are events pertaining to the primal 
horde: domination by the primal father; his murder by the band of brothers; 
institution of the incest taboo and exogamy in the wake of the deed; and 
feelings of remorse over it. The phylogenetic events pertain, in a word, to the 
tumultuous passage beyond the primal horde pattern of succession—the cyc- 
lical and violent struggle to assume the father’s singular place—to a first 
social pact establishing a basis of reciprocity among equals. In his cultural 
writings, from Totem and Taboo, where he first presented the hypothesis of 
the primal father and murder, up to Moses and Monotheism, Freud, however, 
remained uncertain about the final status of the phylogenetic events. And 
again, it was this uncertainty that called for a new category of truth. 

In a recent monograph on Freud’s essay, the anthropologist and psycho- 
analyst Robert Paul has made a crucial contribution toward clarifying the 
status of this uncertainty.” In essence, Paul’s reading takes seriously Freud’s 
hypothesis of the primal horde and murder but approaches it not as an event 
the traces of which would, in principle, be discoverable by an archaeological 
gaze, but rather as an event of fantasy, or, perhaps better, as an eventful 
fantasy embedded in the larger narrative structure of the Bible. By “event- 
ful” I mean to say that it is not one fantasy among others but rather a 
fundamental one, one that sustains the distinctive range of human capacities 
that we call a “form of life.” In the case of the Jews, the fantasy sustains 
possibilities of life organized around a divinely enjoined conscience and 
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conscientiousness, possibilities which Freud understood as belonging within 
the range of the obsessive-compulsive personality. 

Paul’s reading depends on a distinction that he never explicitly draws but 
that is implied in his discussion, namely a distinction between foundational 
myth and fundamental fantasy, or between what Slavoj Zizek refers to as 
“symbolic fiction and phantasmatic specter.”” In the present context, the 
former constitutes the narratives and commandments making up the 
Torah—above all the Exodus, culminating in the covenant at Sinai—whereas 
the latter forms a sort of second-order myth secreted or encrypted by the 
' first. That is, the status of the primal murder (and its repetition in Jewish 
ethnogenesis) in Freud and in Paul’s post-Freudian reconstruction of the 
biblical narrative is spectral rather than symbolic. Its role, which must be 
reconstructed through structural analysis of the biblical narrative (along 
with its later mutations—for example, in the Catholic mass), is to contract a 
ground of passionate attachment where grounds, in the sense of reasons, give 
out. The work of fantasy forms the core of the (l)ibidinal economy on the 
basis of which “the Israelites [could say] yes, yes.”“* This ground is for 
Freud the historical truth of a fantastic crime, a kind of structural state of 
emergency figured as a violent act of emergence. My basic claim here is that 
we are “in” a form of life, that is, truly animated by its spirit, not so much 
when we agree with its basic rules, values, and codes of conduct—its con- 
ception of the “good”—but rather when we are, as it were, haunted by its 
spirits. “For Freud,” Paul writes, 


the memory of the hypothesized killing of the primal father, and the 
anxieties and defenses associated with it, are instilled anew in each 
generation of individuals by means of religious myths, rituals, and 
practices. The customs, ceremonies, and dogmas that are a distorted 
representation of the original memory or fantasy, defensively trans- 
formed and translated into primary-process symbolic imagery, can 
be unconsciously deciphered by new generations of participants in 
their parents’ practices and thus acquired by them as well without 
the intervention of any conscious critical judgment. ... What this 
theory tells us is that the supposed “memory” can be thought of as 
being actually produced in individuals by participation in the cere- 
monies and customs that express the dogmas of the mythic system. 
(Paul, 174) 


By extension, this can be construed to mean that when one converts to 
Judaism, one acquires, in essence, a new set of unconscious, traumatic 
“memories” formally encrypted in its canonical texts.”’ 

Paul’s argument depends, however, on a fundamental adjustment to the 
story Freud tells in Moses. For Paul, “it is Moses himself who is the per- 
petrator of the primal deed. That deed is the rebellion against the pharaoh 
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of Egypt and the liberation of the Israelites from Egyptian bondage.” The 
further adjustments to the story follow from this initial reversal of Moses 
qua victim to Moses qua perpetrator. The primal horde corresponds to the 
life of slavery in Egypt, while the revelation at Sinai in the aftermath of the 
rebellion serves to establish a world structured around reciprocity and object 
relations. Freud’s story of the primal crime and its consequences gives, in 
condensed form, the schema of the anarchic beginnings pulsating within the 
narratives forming the central archive of the Judeo-Christian tradition. 

To summarize, the foundational myth of the Exodus narrative—a story of 
deliverance and covenant—is, at the level of fantasy, a sustained perform- 
ance of the primal crime, a sustained state of emergency and emergence. The 
customs, laws, and ordinances the enunciation of which fills out so much of 
the text of the Torah are not simply religious and social practices com- 
manded in a manner external to the details of the Exodus narrative, as if 
these same commandments could have been issued after a differently struc- 
tured “plot,” as if the commandments were already prepared and the Jews 
simply had to find a way to get to Sinai to receive them. Rather, the com- 
mandments are issued in relation to the acts performed in the Exodus narra- 
tive, acts, of course, commanded by God. The sense of the Sinaitic laws 
cannot be uncoupled from the violent commencement of the Israelite 
“separation-individuation” from Egypt. This beginning forms a kind of 
protocosmic background to the cosmos, articulated in and through the 
covenantal laws and ordinances. 

It is important to keep in mind that in this fantasy, insofar as it pertains to 
the story of Moses, the emphasis is not so much on the primal horde and the 
incestuous jouissance ostensibly proper to it as on the cultural achievement 
of its supersession by way of an act of violent rebellion. The story of Moses 
is thus above all the story of the passage beyond the bad infinity of homo- 
geneous “history,” that is, of never-ending cycles of struggle over repro- 
ductive privilege, over succession to the status of senior male (or, in Freud’s 
formulation, the primal father). Egyptian kingship was, as Paul notes, 
imagined against the backdrop of the mythic triad Isis-Osiris-Horus in which 
Horus, the model for the living pharaoh, accedes to the place of Osiris, the 
mythic prototype of the deceased precursor. As “an elementary transform- 
ation of the horde pattern,” this model of succession “can be interpreted to 
mean that the pharaoh is depicted as an oedipal victor: that is, as a son who 
has succeeded his father and become senior male. By virtue of having 
accomplished this momentous feat, the son is seen as fit to rule over his 
fellows” (Paul, 31). The shift to the Mosaic paradigm thus marks, in a sense, 
the advent of the failed or hindered Oedipus, the figure whose oedipal striv- 
ings are, paradoxically, anti-oedipal: “The pharaonic model can thus be seen 
as what happens when the junior male emerges victorious from a struggle for 
succession, as opposed to what happens when a junior male rebels to end the 
system of succession itself, as Moses does” (Paul, 31-32; my emphasis).* The 
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fundamental impasse, the traumatic kernel, as it were, of the Exodus story is, 
ultimately, the fact that this rebellious and violent overcoming of the system 
of succession leaves a haunting stain of transgression on the civilization 
thereby established. In this view, to be Jewish means, at some level, to be 
haunted by this transgression. To hear the repetitive call of the shema, the 
“Hear, O Israel,” to be drawn into the covenantal enjoinment, is also to hear 
another voice, a phantasmatic call to act out, or rather, to have already acted 
out a transgression. Whereas the voice at Sinai enjoins, this other voice seems 
to command a primal horde-like jouissance. Paul’s Freudian point 1s that 
these two commands are two sides or aspects of a single one, aspects which, 
in the course of the biblical narratives, undergo various kinds of decom- 
position. The effectiveness of the convenantal interpellation, its success as a 
performative speech act in forming the Israelites as a people, is sustained, in 
other words, by its spectral supplement, an imperative that would seem to 
say, “Enjoy!” Once they have given their consent to be enjoined by God, they 
have also assumed responsibility for this other enjoyment, which now 
acquires the status of “pagan.” That is, it is only with the Sinaitic covenant 
that the Israelites become susceptible to the guilt of failing to overcome 
paganism.” But because the convenantal bond is sustained by a “remainder” 
of pagan jouissance—that is, because this remainder is in some sense 
irreducible—a certain failure is inscribed in the Sinaitic pact from the start 
(for Walzer, this logic of failure accounts for the realism of Exodus thinking 
as distinct from messianism; the latter emerges out of the desire to be done, 
once and for all, with this remainder). 

Paul understands this dilemma in terms suggested by Freud’s own analy- 
sis, that is, as a dilemma pertaining to the law of the talion or (equitable) 
retributive justice, which is the negative face of the principle of reciprocity 
enacted, above all, in the exchange of gifts.” According to Freud, the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity emerges only with the band of brothers who commit the 
primal murder and renounce the ambition to assume his place and absolute 
reproductive privilege, that is, his unlimited access to sexual jouissance (the 
primal father does not engage in any form of exchange and so cannot be said 
to inhabit a world of object relations, which is, in essence, what we mean by 
“world”; the primal father is thus an emphatically protocosmic being). But 
the advent of the principle of reciprocity also introduces a new affect into the 
world, namely guilt: “Before the rebellion, there was no such thing as guilt. 
The brothers acted unanimously, each motivated by the single purpose of 
getting what he desired for himself and, with the help of his fellow, eliminat- 
ing the obstacle to it. After the rebellion the brothers felt guilty, because they 
then became a society ruled by reciprocity. Killing, no matter of whom, 
became a crime that merited an equal, retributive punishment” (Paul, 75). 
But this means, in effect, that “the founding deed itself demands just retribu- 
tion by virtue of the law it brings into effect. The cosmogonic deed of the 
culture hero, insofar as it is a disruption of the previous order, not only 
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brings the law into existence but also thereby condemns itself with the same 
law” (Paul, 75). It was no doubt in response to this structural necessity that 
Freud posited the murder of Moses as the traumatic secret at the heart 
of Jewish monotheism. Indeed, something about Moses had to be made to 
disappear, to vanish, to be finished off. 

I would like to call this dilemma “last-cannibal syndrome” after a 
witticism: “There are no more cannibals; I ate the last one.” Moses is such a 
“last cannibal” in that the deeds he performs in God’s name leading to the 
revelation at Sinai are transgressions in the context of that same revelation. 
Paul summarizes the narrative and psychological structure of Moses’s last- 
cannibal syndrome: 


[the] destruction of Egypt is ... a crime on Moses’s hands.... 
Moses’s rebellion is at once a patricide, since Pharaoh is Moses’s 
father; a deicide, since Pharaoh is a living god; a regicide, since 
Pharaoh is the ruler of the Egyptian empire; and a revolt of the 
servant against the master, since Moses leads the enslaved Israelites 
against their overlord and taskmaster.... Because of the guilt 
engendered by this deed the covenant on Mount Sinai is instituted, 
and from that guilt the Law gains its compulsory force. According to 
the Mosaic Law—which is, however, a statement of the more general 
human social principle of reciprocity—justice demands like for like: 
punishment, in talionic fashion, must match the crime. ... Because 
this debt remains uncollected, the Israelites are violators of the Law 
by virtue of the very events that led to its promulgation. The Law 
itself, no matter how restrictive it may seem, protectively wards 
off the as-yet unexecuted and dreaded talionic punishment for the 
original crime. (Paul, 210) 


Not only the laws and ordinances pertaining to social relations (which, of 
course, demand the self-mastery and sacrifice associated with the passage 
beyond the primal horde and toward a society of reciprocity), but more 
openly and obviously the animal sacrifices instituted by Moses can be seen as 
attempts to structure a livable relation to this inaugural guilt. By combining 
a yearly festival meal with the ritualized transmission of the Exodus story, 
the Passover sacrifice serves as a poignant induction into the (libidinal 
economy of superegoic enjoinment. “It ... perpetuates and brings to life the 
overt commemoration of joyous liberation, together with the more covert 
acknowledgment of the guilt entailed thereby and the obligation to make 
sacrifices for it” (Paul, 211). By receiving the cultural transmission (of the 
Exodus story) one is simultaneously inducted into a transference pertaining 
to “events” the material truth of which is not essential. 

And again, the fundamental argument of messianism is that none of 
this will suffice—not the Law, not substitutive sacrifice, not the nomotropic 
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habitus of Jews: Messianism, whether Jewish or Christian, offers itself as a 
source of relief from the pressure of Jewish nomotropism. Christianity, in 
particular, “holds out the promise ... that a time will come in which the 
crime that underwrites the social contract, making the contract necessary 
and inescapable, will be adequately atoned for” (Paul, 213). It was in this 
regard that Freud was able to see in Christianity a progress in Geistigkeit 
with respect to Judaism. That is, Christianity spirits away not so much an 
ostensible Judaic legalism as the specters that shadow it. To bring it to a 
point, we might say that if Moses is the last cannibal, Jesus offers himself as 
the last meal that could finally resolve the last-cannibal syndrome driving 
and sustaining Jewish nomotropism. 

Last-cannibal syndrome ultimately derives, of course, from a self-splitting 
or inconsistency in the behavior of God, who both dispatches Moses to 
initiate the violent break with Egypt and, as the one who prohibits the sort 
of patricidal violence committed in his name, ultimately prevents Moses 
from reaching his destination, the promised land of milk and honey (I am 
assuming in all of this that as the leader of the rebellion, Moses bears the 
brunt of the responsibility for the violence, even though it is God who, as it 
were, pushed the button). This is a split between a God who prohibits 
(“pagan”) enjoyment, the acting out of affects proper to the primal horde, 
and a God who demands of his people, through his prophet, that they per- 
form deeds which are, from the point of view of the Law, transgressions.” 
For Judaism, this apparent inconsistency is no doubt at least in part what 
accounts for the vitality, the Lebendigkeit, of its God, and thus what keeps 
the divinity from becoming a mere cosmic principle and Judaism from 
becoming cosmotheism. 


There are resonances in all of this with recent debates concerning trauma, 
posttraumatic stress, and associated phenomena of childhood sexual abuse, 
recovered memory, and multiple personality disorder. In a sense, Freud’s 
reading of the history of the Jews in Moses and Monotheism might be char- 
acterized as kind of recovered-memory syndrome. In the process of trying to 
understand the enigma of his own “essential nature” as a Jew—and for 
Freud, this nature included, of course, a compulsive hermeneutic drive and 
an “oedipal” obsession with the clarification of enigmas and the decoding of 
cryptophoric signifiers in the name of the search for truth—he “recovers” the 
traces of trauma: the imposition of the Mosaic law and the fateful, homi- 
cidal response. I have indicated the extent to which Freud himself announces 
uncertainty, even a kind of structural undecidability, apropos of these trau- 
matic “scenes,” which leads him to posit the historical, as opposed to real or 
material, truth of the traumas he claims to have inherited with and, indeed, 
as the very core of his Judaism (or, rather, his “Jewishness”). I have charac- 
terized this process of transmission not as one of acquired characteristics 
or experiences, as Freud was often tempted to do, but rather as a kind of 
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transference or Ubertragung of “spirits.” And no doubt the prospect of 
engaging in a kind of spiritism was in part what pushed Freud to his 
Lamarckian hypothesis: better controversial science than occultism. But 
there can be little doubt that Freud’s understanding of the workings of the 
human mind and culture cannot dispense with the dynamics of haunting. 
Put somewhat differently, Freud’s project in Moses and Monotheism is not to 
discover “what really happened,” to reconstruct the material truth of how 
the Jews got monotheism (1.e., by way of an Egyptian priest), but rather to 
show how the biblical story of how the Jews got monotheism secretes 
another kind of truth—historical truth—which can in turn be narrated in the 
way Freud does. But historical truth pertains to “events” that do not prop- 
erly take place; they are what I have been calling protocosmic, comparable to 
quantum events that can only be constructed mathematically and on the 
basis of the behavior of matter in the world. We might say that Moses and 
Monotheism presents a kind of quantum historiography of the Jews; their 
behavior in the world and the canonical texts providing the normative 
framework of that behavior are shown to be haunted by residues of proto- 
cosmic events. 

In his work on recent debates about trauma, recovered memory, and 
multiple personality, Ian Hacking has touched on the matter of historical 
truth without naming it as such.” One of the strengths of Hacking’s presen- 
tation is his emphasis on the background of normativity that is required if 
we are to be able to register an event as having taken place at all. In a sense, 
the field of normativity (rather than a spatiotemporal point or grid) is the 
true site of an event’s “taking place.” We have to be able to be right or wrong 
about certain questions if we are to be able to speak of an event at all: What 
happened? How did it happen? Why did it happen? Hacking suggests that 
recent debates about sexual abuse and multiple personality disorder are 
troubled by a failure to understand the ontology of events, which ultimately 
means the logical relation between temporality and normativity. In 
Hacking’s terms, we can only speak of there being an event in relation to a 
descriptive vocabulary allowing for normative commitments (we can be right 
or wrong, there is a fact to the matter of our claims). In all of this, Hacking 
is interested in the historical emergence of the diagnostic nexus of terms 
linking trauma, childhood sexual abuse, and so-called multiple personality 
disorder. 

If all actions (and Hacking is, as we have been here, interested in events 
linked to human actions) are actions “under a description,” then the intro- 
duction of new kinds of descriptive vocabularies, new concepts for thinking 
actions, opens the space for new event-entities: “When new descriptions 
become available, when they come into circulation, or even when they 
become the sorts of things that it is all right to say, to think, then there are 
new things to choose to do. When new intentions become open to me, 
because new descriptions, new concepts, become available to me, I live in a, 
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new world of opportunities” (Hacking, 236). With such innovation, the 
space of normativity is altered: “Inventing or molding a new kind, a new 
classification, of people or of behavior may create new ways to be a person, 
new choices to make, for good or evil. There are new descriptions, and hence 
new actions under a description. It is not that people change, substantively, 
but that as a point of logic new opportunities for action are open to them” 
(Hacking, 239). A corollary of this view is that prior to the introduction of 
such opportunities, one cannot feel constrained or limited by their lack: “It is 
a trivial, logical fact that I cannot form those intentions. This fact cannot 
make me feel confined, or make me regret my lack of power. I cannot feel 
limited by lacking a description, for if I did, in a self-aware way, feel limited, 
then I would have at least a glimmering of the descriptions of the action and 
so could think of choosing it” (Hacking, 236). According to Hacking, then, 
the past itself is indeterminate to the extent that new kinds of descriptions 
may retroactively “produce” events that were not there to be experienced at 
the time of their occurrence: 


It is almost as if retroactive redescription changes the past. That is 
too paradoxical a turn of phrase, for sure. But if we describe past 
actions in ways in which they could not have been described at the 
time, we derive a curious result. For all intentional actions are 
actions under a description. If a description did not exist, or was not 
available, at an earlier time, then at that time one could not act 
intentionally under that description. Only later did it become true 
that, at that time, one performed an action under that description. At 
the very least, we rewrite the past, not because we find out more 
about it, but because we present actions under new descriptions, 
(Hacking, 243). 


The view I have been proposing here is a modification of Hacking’s 
approach, where, after all, one descriptive vocabulary merely follows upon 
another, ad infinitum. I would argue instead that the discourse of trauma is 
not simply one descriptive vocabulary among others for determining the past 
(though it may emerge into our vocabularies at a certain historical moment); 
rather, I am suggesting that a trauma is fundamentally linked to the emer- 
gence of new descriptive vocabularies, to what remains unaccountable in 
such emergence. A trauma is an event that continues not to take place pre- 
cisely insofar as it radically shifts the ground of historical experience, 
changes the field of possible events (not all such shifts need be traumatic, 
though all traumas do, I think, involve such shifts). Even the determination 
of the past as traumatic—bringing it under that description—does not fully 
eliminate the undecidability of its event-structure. It persists as an event 
which is, as I have been suggesting, protocosmic, that is, constitutive of 
world yet not fully of the world (understood as a normative field of object 
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relations). Traumas are the event-equivalents of anamorphotic distortions in 
paintings that only assume a shape when looked at from the side. In a sense, 
Moses and Monotheism attempts to look at the Bible from the side. 

The ongoing debate, for example, about the possibility of representing or 
imagining the Holocaust (historiographically or aesthetically) might be 
understood as an indication that the events subsumed by that name did not 
merely occur in history but rather changed our very conception of history, of 
what is possible in history. The uncanny sense that the Holocaust is not yet 
past, that it persists as a haunting proximity, means that it has, in a certain 
sense, not yet taken place: we are still trying to respond not so much to a 
historical event as to a shift in the ground of the normative space in which 
historical events can be located.” No matter how much we attempt to cir- 
cumscribe the Holocaust with historiographical information, there persists 
an anxious awareness that we have missed the essential thing, that what tran- 
spired there has not yet found a conceptual or linguistic representation. This 
is what is meant, I think, by the claim for the metahistorical significance of 
the Holocaust: that it was an event that affected our capacity to orient our- 
selves in our existing structures of thinking. (The insistence that we can and 
do continue to orient ourselves in these structures would in this view have to 
be understood as a mode of defense.) This claim has absolutely nothing to 
do with Holocaust denial; we know perfectly well what happened in terms of 
the real or material truth of the events, as Freud would say. The point is that 
this truth can never fully account for what transpired. In response to each 
account our feeling is, this is not it. 

To put it another way, though every past is contingently indeterminate— 
its determination depends on the availability of descriptive vocabularies— 
the traumatic past is logically indeterminate or undecidable, and its persist- 
ence is a function of this undecidability. To return to Moses and Monotheism, 
Freud’s view apropos of the historical truth of Jewish ethnogenesis would be, 
then, that the exit from Egypt in some sense continues not to take place, 
continues to haunt the Jews, and the West more generally, not because of the 
presence or lack of a descriptive vocabulary adequate to the events of the 
Exodus, but rather because the space opened by this exit 1s structurally per- 
turbed by its traumatic beginnings. More precisely, a structural perturbation 
internal to Jewish monotheism splits its tradition into a dominant narrative 
organized around, on one hand the Exodus and its social, political, and 
moral consequences, and on the other, a spectral fantasy of traumatic and 
transgressive beginnings—a split that endows the tradition with an uncanny 
vitality. Freud’s guiding intuition in Moses and Monotheism was that Jewish 
survival could only be explained by reference to such an uncanny vitality; the 
normal vitality of a national, ethnic, or religious tradition would not have 
sufficed. This split is mirrored in Freud’s distinction between material truth 
and historical truth, between what is registered and not registered—or regis- 
tered virtually, spectrally—in the Jewish archive.” What I have been trying to 
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capture by the term “ibidity” might, then, finally be understood as the 
subject’s inscription in such virtual archives; our reasons for doing what we 
do are ultimately substantiated—given substance and density—by reference 
to, by citation of, what is registered there. 


For Freud, the exit from Egypt was, in essence, a passage out of cryptophoric 
symbolism and the form of life associated with it. Freud’s crucial discovery, 
however, was that the compulsive dimension of this passage—and its 
interminability—were to be understood as a perpetuation of cryptophoric 
symbolism on another level, that is, as symptom, a modality of what we 
earlier referred to as the mythic dimension of the passage beyond myth. The 
story of the primal murder and its repetition with Moses are Freud’s efforts 
at unpacking the content of this mythic residue, of uncovering the historical 
truth from which nomotropic desire turns as it turns toward the law. Our 
reading of Moses and Monotheism has helped us to appreciate the temporal 
paradox of this tropism: the turn toward the law secretes a remainder of that 
from which the tropism turns, which is not so much paganism as such— 
Egypt—as the pagan dimension of the turning. In a sense, then, Freud’s 
method in Moses and Monotheism transcends the opposition that has guided 
us thus far, the opposition, that is, between an archaeological and an archival 
perspective. Freud’s study seems rather to be guided by the paradoxical gaze 
of a spectral or virtual archaeology, a search for singular and eventful 
impressions left by the structural binds of a certain life with normativity, 
the ethically inflected monotheism of the Judiac tradition. The cosmos of 
monotheism, as elaborated in its dominant symbol and liturgical practices, 
carries with it, secretes within itself its own protocosmic beginnings, which 
it can thus never fully metabolize nor forgive itself for. For Freud, this 
is the ultimate source of what he clearly considered to be the neurotic 
majesty of Judaism. Historical truth thus pertains to the mnemonic traces 
of the spectral eventfulness of structural binds.” These “spectral memories” 
are the stuff of what Freud felt compelled to posit as phylogenetic 
inheritance. 

Another way to approach this inheritance is to return to what constitutes 
the real breakthrough in Freudian thought, the notion of the dream-work. 
Crucial to Freud’s conception of the dream is the distinction between what 
he called the latent dream-thoughts and the dream-work proper, which was 
for Freud the true locus of the unconscious wish generating the dream. 
Freud famously castigates his fellow analysts for forgetting this distinction in 
a footnote added to the 1925 edition of The Interpretation of Dreams: 


But now that analysts at least have become reconciled to replacing 
the manifest dream by the meaning revealed by its interpretation, 
many of them have become guilty of falling into another confusion 
which they cling to with an equal obstinacy. They seek to find the 
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essence of dreams in their latent content and in so doing they 
overlook the distinction between the latent dream-thoughts and the 
dream-work.... At bottom, dreams are nothing other than a 
particular form of thinking, made possible by the conditions of the 
state of sleep. It 1s the dream-work which creates that form, and it 
alone is the essence of dreaming.”° 


The key, then, to a properly psychoanalytic understanding of the dream 
is the focus not on the “secret behind the form but the secret of this form 
itself... the process by means of which the hidden meaning disguised itself 
in such a form.” This secret, as Zizek further notes, is “not ‘more concealed, 
deeper’ in relation to the latent thought, it is decidedly more ‘on the surface’, 
consisting entirely of the signifier’s mechanisms, of the treatment to which 
the latent thought is submitted.””” 

Another way of putting this is to say that the dreaming subject is doing 
something by dreaming, by cutting up and reassembling words, images, and 
scenes according to relations of similarity and contiguity. This emphatically 
creative and performative dimension of the dream-work was underlined by 
Lyotard in an important essay on Freud’s theory of the dream. As he puts it, 
“The dream is not the language of desire, but its work. ... Desire does not 
speak; it does violence to the order of utterance. This violence is primordial: 
the imaginary fulfilment of desire consists in this transgression, which 
repeats, in the dream workshop, what occurred and continues to occur in the 
manufacture of the so-called primal phantasm.” The true locus of desire, of 
the wish and its fulfillment, is not, ultimately, some scene of satisfaction 
produced by the dream, but rather “the imaginary activity itself. It is not the 
dream-content that fulfils desire, but the act of dreaming, of fantasizing, 
because the Phantasy is a transgression.”” Here, as the title of his essay 
indicates, Lyotard undertakes a slight modification of Freud’s claim that the 
dream-work is a form of thinking. What is misleading about Freud’s claim is 
that it can lead to a view of the dreaming subject as a sort of rational agent, 
a mind within the mind, engaged in Sartrian bad faith, that is, a picture of 
the mind in which desire attempts to disguise itself by means of the dream- 
work. Against such a view, Lyotard maintains that “desire is a scrambled text 
from the outset. The disguise does not result from the alleged deceiving 
intent of desire; the work itself is disguise because it is violence perpetrated 
on linguistic space. There 1s no need to imagine that the id has an idea at the 
back of its head. ... The mobility of the primal process is deceptive in itself; 
it is what deceives, what sends the ‘faculties’ using articulated language into a 
spin: the figural versus the mind.”” This passage captures the meaning of my 
claim that in the turn toward the law constitutive of nomotropism, the pagan 
element that really haunts Israel is, in the end, not some substantial realm of 
affects, beliefs, and practices from which Israel turned—that is, a self- 
contained pagan cosmos called Egypt—but rather an aspect of this turning 
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or tropism itself. This is the ultimate reason why the danger of pagan back- 
sliding never ceases to haunt Israel. 

To return to the discourse of archivization, we might say that the dream- 
work is the attempt to draw the events, thoughts, and feelings of daily life— 
material registered in the ego archive, material in principle available to 
consciousness—into the orbit of the virtual or spectral archive in which the 
quantum events of protocosmic being are registered. The dream-work 
attempts to make the latent dream-thoughts, thoughts which are fully of the 
world we inhabit consciously, bear the burden of what is registered in 
the virtual archive. But again, the virtual archive exists only in the form 
of the distortions generated on the latent dream-thoughts, on the documents 
or acts of the ego archive. Freud’s fundamental point would seem to be that 
when we try to unpack, by means of narration, the kernel of historical truth 
manifest in these distortions, we are ultimately led to oedipal impulses and 
crimes, to eros and destruction. It comes as no surprise, then, that in the 
course of his presentation of the dream-work as the tropological activity par 
excellence, Lyotard cites the passage in Moses and Monotheism where Freud 
compares the compositional procedures that produced the Bible to a kind of 
violence, indeed to murder. The passage is well known: “In its implications 
the distortion [Entstellung] of a text resembles a murder: the difficulty is not 
in perpetuating the deed, but in getting rid of its traces.” 

In this passage, Freud is attempting to link the documentary hypothesis of 
biblical authorship to his own theory of doublets, his claim, that is, that the 
Jewish people were formed from two groups, only one of which had exper!- 
enced the Exodus under the leadership of Moses as well as that leader’s 
violent demise. In the context of these reflections, Freud somewhat off- 
handedly suggests that “the Israelites of that earliest period—that is to say, 
the scribes of Moses—may have had some share in the invention of the first 
alphabet.” To this suspicion he adds the footnote, “If they were subject to 
the prohibition against pictures they would even have had a motive for aban- 
doning the hieroglyphic picture-writing while adapting its written characters 
to expressing a new language” (Freud, SE 23:43). The conclusion to which 
we are led by this strange grouping of topics is a simple and startling one: for 
Freud, what the dreaming subject is ultimately doing by engaging in this 
“literalist” symbolic mode, this “hieroglyphic” thinking that plays with the 
surface features of the letter (and thereby undoes the achievement of the 
Mosaic scribes), is comparable to the scriptural distortions which Freud 
explicitly compares to a murder and its occultation. That is, the undoing of 
the alphabetic script(ure), its submission to hieroglyphic manhandling, 
whether by the dreaming subject or the biblical redactors, is, at the level of 
formal procedures, a displaced performance of patricide and incest, the oedi- 
pal crimes. With regard to the dream, this means that the dreamer does not 
have to dream of patricide and incest; the activity of dreaming, the mental 
activity Freud called the dream-work, is already patricidal and incestuous. 
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No matter what we dream about, that is, no matter what the representational 
content of the latent dream-thoughts, we are dreaming the oedipal crimes 
insofar as that representational content is submitted to the primary processes 
of the dream-work. In other words, the phylogenetic inheritance persists 
not as this or that set of propositional attitudes or thoughts stored in deep 
memory, but rather as the content of the form of the dream. 

Robert Paul’s speculations apropos of the so-called waters of Meribah 
episode in the Bible (Numbers 20) may be of some help here. During their 
wanderings in the desert, the Israelites quarrel (yet again) with Moses and 
Aaron, this time because of thirst. Moses produces water for the rebellious 
Israelites but in a way that violates God’s instructions. Rather than raising 
Jethro’s rod and ordering the rock to yield water, Moses strikes the rock 
directly. On the basis of this violation, Moses is prohibited from entering the 
promised land with his people. Paul’s reading of the apparent disproportion 
between the crime and its punishment brings together the various strands of 
our argument and allows us to appreciate what we might call the eventfulness 
of a symbolic mode. By invoking, as it were, his phallic power directly—by 
striking the rock—Moses claims a kind of oedipal victory vis-a-vis God (as 
Paul suggests, we can understand the rock as the withholding breast com- 
pelled to yield its goodness): “When Moses strikes the rock with his rod, he is 
giving expression to erotic, sadistic, and destructive impulses, of a combined 
oral and phallic nature, that he ought to have controlled.” But the crucial 
point here is that Moses violates God’s command in a very particular way, 
that is, by refusing the dimension of speech: “At the waters of Meribah, 
Moses disobeys the paternal injunction to speak, to use language, and reverts 
to a preoedipal demand for the breast and its withheld bounty. It is thus for a 
symbolic incestuous infraction of the oedipal law of the father that Moses is 
punished.”” The shift in symbolic modes, from the miracle of authorized 
speech to direct magical intervention into nature, is already transgressive in 
the post-Sinaitic world, a “violence perpetrated on linguistic space,” a vio- 
lence now coded as “pagan.” For that transgression, which is emblematic of 
his status as the last cannibal, Moses is prohibited from entering the prom- 
ised land. But the transgression at Meribah is directed not only against the 
nomotropic curve of desire instituted by God’s commandments; it is a trans- 
gression internal to it. In a certain sense, then, each time we awake from a 
night spent in dream-work, this daily, eventful shift of symbolic modes, we 
share in Moses’s fate. Not only does the dreaming subject labor, as it were, in 
the protocosmic depths from which we turn with each awakening; insofar 
as wakefulness is nomotropic, that is, informed by repetitive, compulsive 
turning, the dreaming subject—the subject of the unconscious—persists in it. 

Yerushalmi’s study of Moses and Monotheism, to which we referred at the 
beginning of this chapter, concludes with a “Monologue with Freud,” a sort 
of conjuration of Freud’s spirit in the service of clarifying unresolved issues 
of interpretation.” By means of this monologue, as Derrida has noted, 
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Yerushalmi “repeats in an exemplary fashion the logic of the event whose 
specter was described and whose structure was ‘performed’ by the historical 
novel [i.e., Freud’s Moses].”” I would put it this way: just as Freud’s study of 
the Jewish tradition suggests that one is truly in a form of life not so much 
when one agrees with its public values, beliefs, and dogmas as when one 
comes to be haunted by its ghosts, so one only truly enters into Freud’s own 
text when one finds oneself unsettled, compelled, by its deep and animating 
enigmas, Only then does one become responsive to them and thus, in a sense, 
responsible for them; only then has one registered the historical truth of the 
project, assumed the phylogenetic inheritance it transmits. It has been the 
fundamental wager of this essay that to be thus unsettled may also mean to 
have entered more deeply into the debts and depths of the Jewish inheritance. 


Notes 


This essay first appeared in October, no. 88 (1999). 


1 I will be quoting from The Standard Edition, ed. James Strachey, vol. 23 (London: 
Hogarth Press, 1964). Further references will be made to SE, followed by volume 
and page number. 

2 For those unfamiliar with the details of Freud’s argument, I cite here the text of his 
letter of 6 Jan. 1935 to Lou Andreas-Salomé in which he offers a concise summary 
of the book: “What you have heard about my last piece of work I can now explain 
in greater detail. It started out from the question as to what has really created the 
particular character of the Jew, and came to the conclusion that the Jew is the 
creation of the man Moses. Who was this Moses and what did he bring about? The 
answer to this question was given in a kind of historical novel. Moses was not a Jew 
but a well-born Egyptian, a high official, a priest, perhaps a prince of the royal 
dynasty, and a zealous supporter of the monotheistic faith, which the Pharaoh 
Amenhotep IV had made the dominant religion round about 1350 B.c. With the 
collapse of the new religion and the extinction of the 18th dynasty after the Phar- 
aoh’s death this ambitious and aspiring man had lost all his hopes and had decided 
to leave his father-land and create a new nation which he proposed to bring up in 
the imposing religion of his master. He resorted to the Semitic tribe which had been 
dwelling in the land since the Hyksos period, placed himself at their head, led them 
out of bondage into freedom, gave them the spiritualized religion of Aten and as an 
expression of consecration as well as a means of setting them apart introduced 
circumcision, which was a native custom among the Egyptians and only among 
them. What the Jews later boasted of their god Jahve, that he had made them his 
Chosen People and delivered them from Egypt, was literally true—of Moses. By 
this act of choice and the gift of the new religion he created the Jew. . . . These Jews 
were as little able to tolerate the exacting faith of the religion of Aten as the 
Egyptians before them. A non-Jewish scholar, Sellin, has shown that Moses was 
probably killed a few decades later in a popular uprising and his teachings aban- 
doned. It seems certain that the tribe which returned from Egypt later united with 
other kindred tribes which dwelt in the land of Midian (between Palestine and the 
west coast of Arabia) and which had adopted the worship of a volcano god living 
on Mount Siani. This primitive god Jahve became the national god of the Jewish 
people. But the religion of Moses had not been extinguished. A dim memory of it 
and its founder had remained. Tradition fused the god of Moses with Jahve, 
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ascribed to him the deliverance from Egypt and identified Moses with priests of 
Jahve from Midian, who had introduced the worship of this latter god to 
Israel. . .. In reality Moses had never heard the name of Jahve, and the Jews had 
never passed through the Red Sea, nor had they been at Sinai. Jahve had to pay 
dearly for having thus usurped the god of Moses. The older god was always at 
his back, and in the course of six to eight centuries Jahve had been changed into 
the likeness of the god of Moses. As a half-extinguished tradition the religion of 
Moses had finally triumphed. This process is typical of the way a religion is 
created and was only the repetition of an earlier process. Religions owe their 
compulsive power to the return of the repressed; they are reawakened memories 
of very ancient, forgotten, highly emotional episodes of human history. I have 
already said this in Totem and Taboo; I express it now in the formula: the 
strength of religion lies not in its material {reale] but in its historical truth” 
(Sigmund Freud and Lou Andreas-Salomé Letters, ed. Ernst Pfeiffer, trans. 
William and Elaine Robson-Scott [New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1972], 
204-5). 

See the new translation by Judith Norman of the second draft of F WJ. Schelling’s 
“Ages of the World,” in Slavoj Zizek, The Abyss of Freedom: Ages of the World(Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1997). Norman translates Mitwissenschaft 
as “co-science/consciousness” (114). For Freud, this peculiar knowledge is 
registered in and as conscience. 

Yosef Hayim Yerushalmi, Freud’s Moses: Judaism Terminable and Interminable 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1991). 

Yerushalmi, Freud’s Moses, 98. See Jacques Derrida, Archive Fever A Freudian 
Impression, trans. Eric Prenowitz (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1996). 

See, for example, Daniel Boyarin, Unheroic Conduct. The Rise of Heterosexuality 
and the Invention of the Jewish Man (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1997). Boyarin’s project is, of course, indebted to Sander Gilman’s work on the 
various modalities of Jewish self-hatred. 
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Aesthetics of Jewish Self-Affirmation,” in Mendes-Flohr, Divided Passions: Jewish 
Intellectuals and the Experience of Modernity (Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press, 1991), 77—132. 

Boyarin, Unheroic, 246-48. 

Freud, SE 23:19. 

Jan Assmann describes normative inversion as the practice of “inverting the 
abominations of the other culture into obligations and vice versa.”” Jan Assmann, 
Moses the Egyptian The Memory of Egypt in Western Monotheism (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1997), 31. I discuss Assmann’s work below. 

Boyarin, Unheroic, 260. 

Ilse Grubrich-Simitis, Freuds Moses-Studie als Tagtraum: Ein biographischer 
Essay (Frankfurt a.M.: Fischer, 1994). 

Here I am borrowing the title of G. W. Bowersock’s review of Anthony Grafton’s 
The Footnote: A Curious History (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1998), 
published in the New Republic, 19 Jan. 1998. I have written extensively on Freud’s 
use of footnotes as a locus for the acting-out of influence anxiety in My Own 
Private Germany: Daniel Paul Schreber’s Secret History of Modernity (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1996). 

Grubrich-Simitis, 58-59 (my translation). 

Assmann, 166. Further references will be made in the body of the text. 

We might say that Assmann argues that the answer to the question as to what 
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anti-Semites really hate about the Jews ought to be ibid, in the sense of “see 
Akhenaten.” 

17 Assmann makes no clear arguments as to the causes of such similarities. Indeed, 
the absence of any clear statement or manifest commitment on the question of 
influence or debt is one of the odd features of the book. 

18 It was only on the basis of archaeological discoveries in the nineteenth century 
that these events and the nature of Akhenaten’s cult could be reconstructed. 

19 In his recent study of Nazi Germany, Saul Friedlander introduced the notion of 
“redemptive anti-Semitism” in an effort to capture the specificity of that hatred in 
the Third Reich (Nazi Germany and the Jews, vol. I, The Years of Persecution 
(Harper-Collins: New York, 1997]). Assmann’s claim might ultimately be under- 
stood-to mean that redemptive anti-Semitism is the hatred for those who intro- 
duced into the world the notion of redemption in the first place, i.e., the idea that 
the world is in need of redemption. Redemptive anti-Semitism thereby signifies the 
paradox of a longing for redemption from the very notion of redemption. 

20 Assmann adds that “this time the source of intolerance is enlightenment itself. 
Akhenaten is shown to be a figure both of enlightenment and of intolerant des- 
potism, forcing his universalist monotheism onto his people with violence and 
persecution” (Assmann, 167). 

21 What Assmann never considers is that it may have been precisely this “revolution- 
ary” character of the “deconstruction” and abolition pursued in this new phase 
of the Moses-Egypt discourse which inaugurated what Paul Rose has called 
“revolutionary anti-Semitism.” See Paul L. Rose, Revolutionary Antisemitism in 
Germany from Kant to Wagner (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990). 

22 Assmann writes that “while it is true that many arguments of the ‘idolators’ lived 
on in the discourse of anti-Semitism, and that the fight against the Mosaic distinc- 
tion seemed to have anti-Semitic implications, it is also true that many of those 
who, in the eighteenth century, attacked Moses’ distinction, such as John Toland 
or Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, fought for tolerance and committed themselves 
to the equality of the Jews. The struggle against the Mosaic distinction could 
also assume the character of a fight against anti-Semitism. The most outspoken 
destroyer of the Mosaic distinction was a Jew: Sigmund Freud” (Assmann, 5). 

23 In his analysis of Amarna theology on the basis of the hymns discovered in the 
nineteenth century, Assmann writes, for example: “It was the discovery that not 
only light, but also time is to be explained as manifestations of solar energy. With 
this discovery, everything could be explained as workings, ‘emanations,’ or ‘becom- 
ing’ of the sun. In this system, the concept of ‘One’ has not a theological but a 
physical meaning: the One is the source of cosmic existence, ... What Akhenaten 
actually discovered, what he was probably the first to discover, and what he cer- 
tainly experienced himself as a revelation, was a concept of:nature. With regard to 
the Divine, his message is essentially negative: God is nothing else than the sun, and 
he is also nature” (Assmann, 188-89). 

24 Freud, SE 13: xv. 

25 Slavoj Zizek has formulated this distinction in terms immediately revelant to the 
present discussion, namely as the difference between a Spinozistic and Kantian: 
“In Lacanian terms, Spinoza accomplishes a kind of leveling of the signifying 
chain, he gets rid of the gap that separates S,, the chain of knowledge, from S,, the 
signifier of injunction, of prohibition, of NO!: the Spinozist substance designates 
universal Knowledge as having no need for support in a Master-Signifier, i.e., as 
being the metonymical universe of ‘pure positivity’ prior to the intervention of the 
negativizing cut of the paternal metaphor. The attitude of the Spinozist ‘wisdom’ 
[the ‘wisdom’ of Assmann’s cosmotheism—E.L.S.] is therefore defined by the 
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reduction of deontology to ontology, of injunction to rational knowledge, and, in 
terms of speech-acts-theory, of performative to constative. ... Kant, on the con- 
trary, affirms the primacy of practical over theoretical reason, which means that 
the fact of injunction is irreducible: we, as finite subjects, cannot ever assume the 
contemplative position which would enable us to reduce imperative to constative” 
(Tarrying with the Negative: Kant, Hegel, and the Critique of Ideology [Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1993], 217). In his most recent work, Zizek has put the 
matter precisely in the terms of Freud’s narrative of Jewish ethnogenesis. The 
whole point of Freud’s myth of the murder of Moses, Zizek suggests, is that 
cosmotheism—the Freemasonic religion of “Moses the Egyptian” in Assmann’s 
account—still needs to be subjectivized: “The old Egyptian Moses betrayed and 
killed by his people was the all-inclusive One of Jogos, the rational substantial 
structure of the universe, the ‘writing’ accessible to those who know how to read 
the ‘Great Book of Nature,’ not yet the all-exclusive One of subjectivity who 
imposes His unconditional Will on His creation” (The Ticklish Subject: The 
Absent Center of Political Ontology {London: Verso, 1999], 319; I am grateful to 
the author for making the uncorrected proofs of this new volume available to me). 
Freud is concerned here, in other words, not with justice per se but rather with the 
source of what Levinas has called “the unlimited responsibility which justifies . . . 
concern for justice” (Emmanuel Levinas, Nine Talmudic Readings, trans. Annette 
Aronowicz (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1994], 50). In the context of 
Marx’s genesis of the money form of value, we might say that his concern is not 
with gold but rather with what makes gold gold, i.e., with what endows it with the 
“stuff” of value. 

Jean-Joseph Goux, in his analysis of Freud’s first text on Moses, the short essay on 
the Moses of Michelangelo, writes that the “ambiguity of the Moses, simul- 
taneously in motion and immobile, furious and calm, is revealed in what connects 
the imperative of the superego to the jouissance of the sublime. The superego’s 
eternal decree is the self-denying jouissance of the sublime: superior jouissance” 
(Symbolic Economies: After Marx and Freud, trans. Jennifer Curtiss Gage (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1990], 144). 

I say deterritorialization because Freud understood diaspora to be structurally 
compatible with Judaism, indeed even demanded by it, as a link in a chain of 
separations, departures, cuts informing this cultural formation: of the deity from 
plastic representation; of spirituality from magic, animism, and sexual ecstasy; of 
thinking from the fantasy of the omnipotence of thoughts; of the passions from 
their violent enactments. The condition of diaspora was for Freud simply the next 
link in this chain: the separation of a people from a territory conceived as proper 
to them. 

Grubrich-Simitis, Freuds Moses-Studie, 58-59. 

Assmann, Moses the Egyptian, 166. 

Michael Walzer, Exodus and Revolution (New York: Basic Books, 1985). Refer- 
ences will be made in the body of the text. 

In a critique of Yerushalmi’s insistence on Israel’s unique privilege or election as 
bearer of this postmythic temporal consciousness, as the singular locus of the 
religious and cultural imperative to remember the promise of future emancipa- 
tion, Derrida has offered his own promising revision: “Unless, in the logic of this 
election, one were to call by the unigue name of Israel all the places and all the 
peoples who would be ready to recognize themselves in this anticipation and in 
this injunction.... Like the question of the proper name, the question of 
exemplarity ... here situates the place of all violences. Because if it is just to 
remember the future and the injunction to remember ... it is no less just to 
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remember the others, the other others and the others in oneself, and that the other 
peoples could say the same thing—in another way” (Derrida, Archive Fever, 77). 
To put it in its simplest terms, we might say that only in Judaism does the nomos 
of nomotropism signify Torah. 
Walzer cites the Book of Doctrines and Beliefs of the medieval Jewish philosopher 
Saadya Gaon: “God . . . gave man the ability to obey Him, placing it as it were in 
his hands, endowed him with power and free will, and commanded him to choose 
that which is good” (81). A more explicit characterization of the forced choice is 
found in the following midrashic tale cited by Walzer: “It was not quite of their 
own free will that Israel declared themselves ready to accept the Torah, for when 
the whole nation ... approached Sinai, God lifted up the mountain and held it 
over the heads of the people . . . saying to them: ‘If you accept the Torah, it is well; 
otherwise you will find your grave under this mountain’” (161). It is as if God 
were saying to the Hebrews, “Your paganism or your life!” The option that is 
thereby excluded is, of course, a pagan life. 
Walzer characterizes this displacement as the “philosophical difficulty” contained 
in the shift of pronouns in Deut. 6:20-21: “The son asks about the laws that God 
‘hath commanded you,’ excluding himself from the obligation to obey. The father 
replies, ‘We were Pharaoh’s bondsmen, .. .‘ including his son in the covenantal 
history” (Walzer, 85). Interestingly, while reflecting on the mimetic relation of later 
political covenants to the Sinaitic model, Walzer ventriloquizes a repetition into 
the original: “All these are genuine covenants, depending for their force on the 
consent of a free (newly free!) people, and all of them look back, more or less 
distantly, to that moment at Sinai when the Israelites said yes, yes” (Walzer, 89; my 
emphasis). 
See Jan Assmann’s brilliant discussion of Deuteronomy as a paradigm of cultural 
mnemotechnics in his Das kulturelle Geddchtnis: Schrift, Erinnerung, und politische 
Identitat in friihen Hochkulturen (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1997). There Assmann 
argues that is precisely the mnemotechnical procedures elaborated in Deuter- 
onomy, procedures that make superfluous the “natural” frameworks and supports 
of collective and cultural memory—territory, temple, monarchy—that allowed for 
the survival of the Jews in the diaspora. In effect, these procedures constitute the 
Jews as a people whose foundational lieux de mémoire are uncoupled from terri- 
tory, architecture, and political institutions. Such a deterritorialization of cultural 
memory is, of course, part of what Freud had in mind when he spoke of a Jewish 
“progress in spirituality” (Freud, of course, believed that such progress could be 
sustained and even amplified without the mnemotechnical procedures elaborated 
in Deuteronomy). 
In a brilliant reading of Freud’s Moses, Robert Paul (Moses and Civilization: The 
Meaning behind Freud's Myth [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1996]) borrows 
Richard Dawkins’s notion of “memes,” the equivalent, in a symbolic system, 
of genetic codes in cellular life, to capture the recursive dimension of biblical 
commandment. Noting that both memes and genes belong to a wider class of 
“replicators,” meaning “anything in the universe of which copies are made,” Paul 
suggests that “a ‘memic’ or cultural replicator accomplishes its work by channel- 
ing the motivation and capacities of human actors into activities that result in the 
reproduction of copies of the meme.... People who have been significantly 
informed by the same memic instructions can be said to be like each other and, 
indeed, to be related in a way directly analagous to the way people are genetically 
related: that is, by being realizations of, and providers of future copies of, the same 
instructions” (186). Paul notes that the Torah as a whole is well suited to function 
as “an uncaused cause of replication at the memic level... . It is a symbol whose 
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meaning, and ability to instruct authoritatively, comes from its own status as a 
self-created, self-referential symbol, or meme, and thus as a fixed point in relation 
to which all other symbols derive meaning, that derives its own meaning from 
nothing except itself” (187). Finally, apropos of the shema, Paul is led to compare 
its recursive power to that of a computer virus which “intimates to the practitioner 
an infinity of reproduction and thus of a vast fecundity suitable to produce a sense 
of the infinity of the Deity himself: a Deity who introduces himself to Moses with 
that most self-referential and recursive of statements: ‘I am that I am’” (188). We 
will return to Paul’s reading later in the discussion. 

Such a citational system was imagined, on the basis of an endopsychic perception 
that earned envious admiration on the part of Freud, by the psychotic judge 
Daniel Paul Schreber. His term for this textual machinery was Aufschreibesystem 
or “writing-down-system” (see my reading of Schreber’s memoirs—and Freud’s 
relation to “ibidity” in My Own Private Germany). Friedrich Kittler has argued 
that such endopsychic perceptions only became possible through the advent of 
new technologies of writing and models of the mind that developed in synch with 
them. See his remarkable study, Aufschreibesysteme: 1800-1900 (Munich: Wilhelm 
Fink Verlag, 1987). We might perhaps understand Derrida’s notion of différance 
as the submission of signification, of all discursive operations, to the effects of 
ibidity. The fundamental wager of psychoanalysis would seem to be that the 
human subject is introduced into these effects through the castration complex; the 
primordial encounter with ibidity 1s, in this view, the revelation of the phallus as 
the primary citation of sexual value. 

This is, I think, what Heidegger means when he speaks of Dasein’s primordial 
guilt, of its being the null ground of a nullity. See Sein und Zeit (Tibingen: Max 
Niemeyer, 1993), 285. 

In the spirit of Heidegger’s orthographic idiosyncracies, we might write: 
enjoyment. 

Citing Freud’s early distinction between primary and secondary defenses, Robert 
Paul suggests that Christianity as a whole “corresponds to a system of secondary 
defenses, in the sense that the first self-reproaches—the Mosaic Laws—now them- 
selves seem to be the primary danger, since they accompany the impulses that led 
to the original deed with a need for inexorable and dreadful punishment. The 
ceremonials and penances to which Christianity is driven may be understood as 
defenses against Judaism, its prophet, and his Law. These, in turn represent a level 
of primary defense against the patricide” (Paul, Moses and Civilization, 218). 
Freud’s claim about the history of the Jews is a genuine “turn of the screw”: the 
claim that the murder of Moses recalled the primal crime, that it signified a 
“revival of an experience in the primaeval ages of the human family which had 
long vanished from men’s conscious memory” (SE 23:129), means, in effect, that 
Judaism represents a return of the revenant, a reanimation of the undead (primal) 
father, in a word, an uncanny renewal of a primordial uncanniness. 

Such an “ex-nucleation” would seem to be the attempt to reverse the process that 
Assmann has referred to as the “ex-carnation” effectuated within the Jewish 
tradition. According to Assmann, Judaism displaced the performative force of the 
king’s Machtwort, the kingly utterance that establishes law in an emphatic sense, 
into the Torah. In this way the Book of Law effectively replaces the king and 
assumes—aincorporates—the charisma of his carnal being. In Assmann’s view this 
process of excarnation/incorporation entered a new stage after the Babylonian 
Captivity, when the cultural continuity of Judaism came to depend more and more 
on the hightened normativity of texts requiring the mnemotechnical procedures— 
the “memic replications”—elaborated in Deuteronomy. As Assmann puts it, “the 
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‘wise and understanding people’ (Deut. 4:6) learned the written Torah, and indeed 
learned it by heart.” In a word, Assmann here traces the passage of the king’s 
charismatic body into the ibidity of superegoic enjoinment, really a kind of “hear- 
ing of voices.” See Jan Assmann, “Wenn die Kette des Nachmachens zerreisst: 
Finf Stufen zur Uberlieferung: Tradition und Schriftkultur im alten Israel und 
friihen Judentum,” Berliner Zeitung, 3 Dec. 1997 (my translation). 


43 See, once more, Derrida, Archive Fever. 
44 References to Paul’s Moses and Civilization will be made in the text. 


Slavoj Zizek, “‘I Hear You with My Eyes’; or, The Invisible Master,” in Gaze and 
Voice as Love Objects, ed. Renata Salecl and Slavoj Zizek (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1996), III. 


46 Walzer, Exodus, 89. 


47 


48 


Paul adds the stronger psychoanalytic claim that “the ‘memory’ produced by 
participating in the appropriate religious practices must seem convincing by virtue 
of its correspondence to fantasies, as well as to conflicts, impulses, anxieties, and 
defenses generated by the interaction of an infant human with its nurturing 
environment. . .. The myth gives shape to the individual fantasy, while the psycho- 
logical energy of individuals is transformed through ritual symbolism into the fuel 
that animates the cultural symbol system” (Paul, 174). 
Jean-Joseph Goux has put forth an elegant and persuasive argument that Oedipus 
himself is already the first anti-Oedipus, the first mythic figure in Greece whose 
assumption of kingship breaks with the normal mythic pattern of royal investiture 
and succession elaborated in other myths of the Indo-European cultural space. 
See Goux, Oedipus, Philosopher, trans. Catherine Porter (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1993). 


49 Slavoj Zizek has noted a similar paradox apropos of the dialectic of Enlighten- 
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ment. Zizek notes that enlightenment modernity can be conceived according to 
two mutually exclusive narratives: according to the first, only with the advent of 
modernity does the conception and requirement of the neutral symbolic Law 
emerge, the Law no longer permeated by a specific form or life; according to the 
second, Foucauldian counter-narrative, modernity marks the birth of disciplinary 
power, which, as obscene superego supplement, supplants the traditional judicial 
Law with the compulsive regulation of bodies and populations. ZiZek proposes 
that one “conceive of these two narratives as the two complementary ideological 
gestures of resolving/obfuscating the underlying deadlock which resides in the fact 
that the Law was smeared, stigmatized, by enjoyment at the very moment of its 
emergence as the neutral-universal formal Law. The very emergence of a pure 
neutral Law, free of its concrete ‘organic’ life-world support, gives birth to the 
obscene superego underside, since this very life-world support, once opposed to 
the pure Law, is all of a sudden perceived as obscene” (The Plague of Fantasies 
[London: Verso, 1997], 11-12). 
Freud appeals to the law of the talion in his interpretation of the death of Jesus. 
See SE 23:86. 
It is this self-splitting of the deity that Freud registers as the various doublings in 
the Jewish tradition (some of which, of course, are Freud’s invention): “Jewish 
history is familiar to us for its dualities: two groups of people who came together 
to form the nation, two kingdoms into which this nation fell apart, two gods’ 
names in the documentary sources of the Bible. To this we add two fresh ones: the 
foundation of two religions—the first repressed by the second but nevertheless 
later emerging victoriously behind it, and two religious founders, who are both 
called by the same name of Moses and whose personalities we have to distinguish 
from each other. All of these dualities are the necessary consequences of the first 
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one: the fact that one portion of the people had an experience which must be 
regarded as traumatic and which the other portion escaped” (Freud, SE 23:52). 
For a good summary of the theory of doublets and its implications for an under- 
standing of biblical authorship, see Richard Elliott Friedman, Who Wrote the 
Bible? (New York: HarperCollins, 1997). In a suggestive discussion of Theodor 
Reik’s thoughts on the Jewish practice of blowing the shofar in conjunction with 
the Yom Kippur ritual, Slavoj ZiZek has appealed to this notion of a split god, 

a god who both prohibits and commands enjoyment. By evoking the sound of 
the dying primal father—we might say the primal father gua undead father—the 
shofar condenses the “‘pagan’ superego dimension of God” and his function as 
guarantor of the symbolic pact and Law. What is crucial is that within Judaism 
this split is sustained, even cultivated, rather than dialectically superseded: “This 
voice gua reminder/remainder of the dying father, of course, is not something that 
can be erased once the reign of the Law is established: it is constantly needed as 
the ineradicable support of the Law. For that reason its reverberation was heard 
when Moses was receiving the Commandments from God—that is to say, at the 
very moment when the reign of (symbolic) Law was being instituted (in what 
Moses was able to discern as the articulated Commandments, the crowd waiting 
below Mount Sinai apprehended only the continuous, non-articulated sound of 
the shofar): the voice of the shofar is an irreducible supplement of the (written) 
Law. It is only the voice that confers on the Law its performative dimension, that is, 
makes it operative: without this support in the senseless voice (voice gua object), 
Law would be a piece of powerless writing obliging no one. By means of the 
shofar gua voice, the Law acquires its enunciator, ‘subjectivizes’ itself, thereby 
becoming an effective agency which obliges. In other words, it is the intervention 
of a voice which transmutes the signifying chain into an act of creation” (The 
Indivisible Remainer: An Essay on Schelling and Related Matters (London: Verso, 
1996], 153-54). 

Rewriting the Soul: Multiple Personality and the Sciences of Memory (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1995); references will be made to it in the body of the 
text. 

One of the most interesting efforts to approach this dimension of the Holocaust is 
Dan Diner’s essay “Historical Understanding and Counterrationality: The Juden- 
rat as Epistemological Vantage,” in Probing the Limits of Representation. Nazism 
and the “Final Solution,” ed. Saul Friedlander (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1992), 128-42. Diner argues that it was the Jewish councils in the ghettos, 
the bodies charged with negotiating with the Nazis, that were most directly 
exposed to the mutation of the space of reason which the “final solution” 
represented. 

Once again, Derrida’s Archive Fever is largely a meditation on the status of such 
virtual or spectral archivization. The “texts” of what is thus archived are “not 
readable according to the paths of ‘ordinary history’ and this is the very relevance 
of psychoanalysis, if it has one” (65). 

In an essay on Moses and Monotheism, Marianne Schuller speaks of “die unheim- 
liche Ereignishaftigkeit eines unsichtbaren, un(be)greifbaren Einschnitts” (“the 
uncanny eventfulness of an invisible, ungraspable cut”; see “Gesetzes-Text: Zu 
Freud,” in Schuller, Moderne Verluste [Frankfurt a.M.: Stroemfeld/Nexus, 1997], 
107). 

Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams, cited in Zizek, The Sublime Object of 
Ideology (London: Verso, 1989), 14. 

Zizek, Sublime Object, 15, 13. 

Jean-Francois Lyotard, “The Dream-Work Does Not Think,” trans. Mary Lydon, 
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in The Lyotard Reader, ed. Andrew Benjamin (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1991), 
19, 26. 

59 Lyotard, “Dream-Work,” 25. See also Jonathan Lear’s lucid rejection of this pic- 
ture of the dreaming subject as a kind of rational agent that is simply in conflict 
with the ego in “Restlessness, Irrationality, and the Concept of Mind,” in Open 
Minded: Working Out the Logic of the Soul (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1998). 

60 Freud, SE 23:43. 

61 Paul, Moses and Civilization, 106. 

62 See once more Yerushalmi, Freud's Moses. 

63 Derrida, Archive Fever, 67. 
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THE CASE OF POLYPHEMUS, OR,A 
MONSTER AND ITS MOTHER 


Alain Grosrichard 


Source. Slavoj Zizek (ed.), Cogito and the Unconscious. (translated by Marina Harss and Sina 
Najafa) Durham: Duke University Press (1998), pp 117-148. 


... It is difficult to understand how only seeing or imagining an object could 
cause a disturbance as great as the one we see in the written account that 
Monsieur Le Duc, Master Surgeon in Paris and one of the most experienced 
in deliveries, gave me of a most singular monster: 


On the 25th of September 1696, I was summoned between one and two 
o'clock in the morning to care for a woman suffering pains from a 
difficult delivery. Having done what the profession requires on these 
occasions, I happily delivered a small full-term baby girl with a well- 
proportioned body, except for the face, where one could see the follow- 
ing deformities. First of all, there was in the middle of the face, above 
the upper jaw, one eye the size of a calf’s, in which one could distinguish 
two lenses through the cornea and, beyond, two pupils joined side by 
side. This eye was in a socket, surrounded by a fleshy rim or border, 
which could be said to replace the eyelid, as it had lashes set in the 
extreme interior of its circumference. About half a finger above it one 
could see, to the right and left, thin flat semi-circular eyebrows, and 
between them, in the place of a nose, a protuberance more than an inch 
long, straight and thick as one’s little finger. One could feel that it was 
composed of a narrow cartilage covered with fleshy skin, similar to that 
of the nostrils. It was pierced at its extremity, and when one inserted a 
stylette into the cavity, one could feel the cranium at the end, otherwise, 
it resembled a man’s penis, as it had a kind of glans covered by some- 
thing resembling a foreskin. I opened the head and found that the 
brains were more than three quarters full of hydropic fluid, which could 
account for the brief life of this child. I saw her move this one double 
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eye, which shone with great vivacity, but after emitting a few sighs, she 
expired. 


This head was exhibited to the Association of Surgeons, and 
Monsieur Le Duc fils, also Master Surgeon and present at this birth, 
out of curiosity keeps a portrait of it produced by an adept painter 
when the head was still fresh. . . .’ 


The extraordinary constitutes the ordinary in Claude Brunet. Author of a 
Traité de la superfétation (1696), he is best known for his Journal de la méde- 
cine, which in 1686 succeeded the journal of the Abbé de la Roque, and in 
1697 became Le Progrés de la médecine, contenant un recueil de tout ce qui 
s‘observe d'utile a la pratique. 

The text published above is only one example of what one might find in 
this type of semiperiodical publication; the strangeness of the poorly 
researched cases, generally known only secondhand, serves almost always as 
a pretext for hasty and wild digressions resulting in a series of baroque and 
defective theorizations. Seen in this light, Brunet’s text is nothing more than 
a historical curiosity, too familiar to a reader of Bachelard and Canguilhem 
to be remembered for long. 

This would not be the case for a reader versed in psychoanalytic theory, 
who will easily find material there for interpretation. That is, if he can detach 
himself from the fascination of this hybrid figure, where the Cyclops and the 
Unicorn combine their emblems to form an obscene avatar of the Medusa’s 
head — because it is Medusa who is being revealed to him in the silent call-to- 
attention of this child-monster. Monster? Only in that it reveals in an 
exemplary fashion to every mother the truth of her child and the reality of 
her desire. “I saw her move this one double eye, which shone with great 
vivacity, but after emitting a few sighs, she expired.” As impossible existence 
and as a fleeting glimpse of the real, she dies from having said the whole 
truth. 

It is difficult to resist the temptation to make monsters speak; for a long 
time, they were created for that very purpose. They provoked interpretation 
before eliciting an explanation. As divine sign of an impending threat or 
punishment, the monster delivered a truth from elsewhere. As objects of 
study and experiments, the truth with which we illuminate them transports 
us elsewhere. But whether the monster delivers the truth to us or receives it 
from us, only the direction of flow changes. Truth always passes through the 
monster. 

The observations of Brunet are precisely from such a period when the 
truth of monsters was changing direction. In 1703 Fontenelle writes, “Philo- 
sophers are convinced that Nature does not play games, and that all her 
creations are equally serious. There can be extraordinary creations, but not 
irregular ones, and it is often the most extraordinary ones which most open 
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up access to the discovery of the general rules which they all follow.”” An 
opening that is no longer the mouth of truth but a passage leading to it. 

Fontenelle, permanent Secretary of the Academy of the Sciences, was not 
thinking of Brunet when writing these lines. He was engaging in a debate 
that would soon see the participation of renowned anatomists armed with 
all their scientific authority. These included Littre, Duverney, and Winslow 
and Lémery, who were the Horatius and Curiatius of the nascent science of 
teratology. For someone like Brunet, Fontenelle writes “l’Histoire de la dent 
d’or,” which is still relevant for those naive and credulous readers who even 
today might be tempted to take his monster seriously and make it speak. 

For in claiming to explain it, Brunet makes his monster speak; he refuses 
to adhere to a mechanical determinism and therefore sees this extraordinary 
effect to be an effect of meaning. He thinks he can perceive there, as Freud 
did in the joke, the admission of a desire. 

Against the theory of these “physicians” who “are beginning to say that 
these bizarre tendencies were already present in the egg, and that they are 
merely the result of unusual rearrangements occurring in the first stages of 
the embryo, for which neither the imagination nor that which provoked it has 
any part,” Brunet argues that only the effects of the mother’s imagination on 
her fetus can help us understand a monstrous birth of this kind.’ This is a 
timeless belief, fostered since antiquity by fantastic examples that were then 
carefully collected in the Renaissance by compilers such as Martin Weinrich 
(De ortu monstrorum commentarius [1595]) or Johannes Georg Schenk (Mon- 
strorum historia memorabilis {1609}). It circulates within doctrines, espouses 
them, saves them, or brings them to ruin, depending on the period and the 
author. It plays upon correspondences and resemblances, mobilizes the doc- 
trine of the four causes, and animates the dialectic of the Same and the 
Other, which haunts all questions relating to reproduction, bathing a form of 
love sickness (maladie d'amour) in a tragic half-light. 

We will try elsewhere to write the history of these beliefs in the role of the 
maternal imagination. We will then hear a grotesque cohort of child- 
monsters answering the ancient question that lurks behind their parents’ 
desire for knowledge: “Where do children come from?” Here I have chosen 
to study one text, which seems notable to me both because of the incontest- 
able scientific prestige granted at the time to its author and the influence he 
had for a long time, and in the most diverse branches of human knowledge, 
and because of the central position held by the question of the maternal 
imagination in its system. It is a chapter from The Search after Truth by 
Nicolas Malebranche, orator and member of the Royal Academy of the 
Sciences from 1699 on. 

Let us abandon Claude Brunet for moment to the oblivion from which we 
have prematurely removed him. We will bring him out again later so that he 
can make Malebranche say what the Christian philosopher could not or 
would not say completely. We will then see what is really at stake in this 
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question of the maternal imagination, where the historian and the psycho- 
analyst will meet, beyond the self-assured positivism of the one and the 
interpretive pathos of the other. 

We will assume that the reader knows the Malebranchian doctrine of 
the imagination, which book 2 of The Search after Truth explains to be the 
“second cause of error,” after the senses. “[W]ith regard to what occurs in the 
body, the senses and the imagination differ only in degree.”* To imagine is 
therefore only a weak form of sensing and of representing an object as 
absent. But one can imagine vividly, and believe to sense what is not there. If 
the explanatory principle is a strict mechanism inspired by Descartes, the 
privileged metaphor is one of imprinting or engraving, which acknowledges 
that two senses — sight and touch — were predominant in classical theories of 
representation. Therefore one will imagine more vividly or more feebly based 
on how forceful the burin is (“the animal spirits”), and how resistant the 
plaque is (the “sensorium,” whose precise place in the brain is open to dis- 
cussion but not its existence). “[T]he greater and more distinct the traces of 
the animal spirits, which are the strokes of these images, the more strongly 
and distinctly the soul will imagine these objects. Now, just as the breadth, 
depth, and clarity of the strokes of an engraving depend upon the pressure 
applied to the burin, and the pliancy of the copper, so the depth and clarity 
of the traces in the imagination depend upon the pressure of the animal 
spirits, and upon the constitution of the brain fibers. And it is the variety 
found in these two things that constitutes nearly all the great diversity 
observed among minds” (ST, 89). 

The strength of the animal spirits is a function of food, drink, and the 
quality of the air we breathe. Because the body is a sympathetic system of 
organs, the strength of the animal spirits also varies with the heat of the 
heart, the shrinking of the liver (which produces yellow bile, exciting mani- 
acal impulses), or of the spleen (which secretes cold, black bile, responsible 
for melancholy), and, of course, with the humor of the uterus. 

As for the brain fibers, which form the sensorium, their resistance or flexi- 
bility varies according to age (they are “soft, flexible and delicate” in infancy. 
“With age they become drier, harder, and stronger. But in old age they are 
completely inflexible” [ST, 110]) and, as we will see later, to gender. 

By varying these two elements (the animal spirits and the sensorium) only 
within the register of the body, a whole typology of different minds can be 
constructed, which could be used for both a universal taxonomy of character 
types and a psychopathology. 

Is this simply a development of Cartesianism? Yes, but based on meta- 
physical principles opposed to Descartes’s, because one can only build 
“psychology” on a wholly mechanistic base by renouncing the Cartesian 
notion of the reciprocal action of the soul and the body: every idea (image) 
corresponds to an imprint, and vice versa. But this correspondence is 
explained in Malebranche by a parallelism established by God between 
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thought and extension (/’étendue), which makes changes in one the occasion, 
but never the cause, of changes in the other. The idea (image) in the mind 
does not cause the traces left in the brain, and inversely, “it is inconceivable 
that the mind receive anything from the body and become more enlightened 
by turning toward it, as these philosophers claim who would have it that 
it 1s by transformation to fantasms, or brain traces, per conversionem ad 
phantasmata, that the mind perceives all things” (ST, 102; original emphasis). 

This vertical and reciprocal connection between ideas and traces, which is 
necessary and yet arbitrary (whether referring to the “natural” connections 
established by God or to the connections brought about by education), 
is integrated into a theory of the sign expressed in Arnauld’s Logique de 
Port-Royal. Here the sign is not considered an instrument of thought, but 
its very element. To imagine 1s to think, not through the sign, but first and 
foremost in the sign. 

Another connection must be added to this one: the “horizontal” connec- 
tion of traces to each other. “[T]he brain traces are so well tied to one 
another that none can be aroused without all those which were imprinted at 
the same time being aroused” (ST, 105). Through this “syntax” of traces, 
which relates back to a simultaneity of impressions, we can account for 
memory, habits, and instinct, which are only aspects of the imagination. But 
above all, Malebranche sees in the signifying substitution and sliding that 
this syntax permits, “the basis for all rhetorical figures,” since, for example, 
“when we do not recall the principal name of a thing (or a person), we 
designate it sufficiently by using a name that signifies some property or 
circumstance of that thing (or person)” (ST, 105; translation modified). 

Structured like a language, as it was understood at the time, the imagin- 
ation has all the same powers and surprising effects. Going even further, 
metaphor and metonymy are primarily the rhetorical games of this originary 
language, of which the other language is merely an annex and a copy. That 
the second language permits the philosopher, through the application of 
method, to discipline the first — or rather to neutralize it with the artifice of 
algebraic symbolism — does not mean that it is not attached to it. Beneath the 
illusory transparency of words, it is in and through the language of the 
imagination that we communicate. As the originary language, this 1s what 
unites man, weaving together those “invisible and natural ties” established 
by God to supplement those of charity that have been broken by sin. “[B]Jut 
we do not notice it. We allow ourselves to be guided without considering 
what guides us or how it guides us” (S7, 113). We do not think about it, 
because along with the imagination, here it is the body that leads us, and 
we do not know what the body can do: “we feel the motions produced in 
us without considering their sources” (S7, 113). As for knowing how it 
leads us, and by which ties 1t subjects us to each other, it is precisely this 
that the Malebranchian theory of imitation and compassion attempts to 
explain. 
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“{It is] necessary that children believe their parents, pupils their teachers, 
and inferiors those above them” (ST, 113). Imitation, by rendering relations 
of dependence necessary, makes civil society possible: “These natural ties we 
share with beasts consist in a certain disposition of the brain all men have to 
imitate those with whom they converse, to form the same judgments they 
make, and to share the same passions by which they are moved” (ST, 161). 
In other words, every conversation tends to take the form of a conversion, 
and what we consider to be a communication between souls or between 
equals through the neutral intermediary of language, is really a communica- 
tion between bodies, where one body, having captivated the other, always 
ends up by assimilating it. 

Along with the initial engraving metaphor (burin and copper plate), we 
must therefore add another: the body as mirror, which is imitation. Combin- 
ing the two gives us the body as a registering and sensitive mirror, and we end 
up with the metaphor for compassion: “Thus, it is necessary to know that not 
only are the animal spirits borne naturally into the parts of our bodies in 
order to perform the same actions, and the same movements that we see 
others perform, but also for the purpose of suffering their injuries in some 
way and to share in their miseries. For experience teaches us that when we 
carefully attend to a man someone has rudely struck, or who has a serious 
wound, the spirits are forcefully borne into the parts of our bodies that 
correspond to those we see wounded in another” (ST, 114). 

This “sympathy,” in the strong sense, varies of course with the type of 
imagination, that is, with the vivacity of the animal spirits and the fragility 
of the fibers of the brain: “sensitive people with a vivid imagination and very 
soft and tender flesh” will be more affected than those who are “full of 
strength and vigor” (ST, 114). Thus, “[women] and children . . . suffer much 
pain from the wounds they see others receive. They mechanically have much 
more compassion for the miserable, and they cannot see even a beast beaten 
or hear it cry without some disturbance of mind” (ST, 115; translation 
modified). 

“Mechanically,” it is worth repeating, because this compassion is not a 
virtue of the soul but a mechanism of the body. No doubt compassion cor- 
responds to that in the mind that is called “pity,” which is nothing but “com- 
passion in the mind” and is explained in the same manner as compassion in 
the body: “It excites us to help others because in so doing we help ourselves” 
(ST, 114). To see someone being beaten is unbearable because it is like being 
beaten. To kill is “[to be] wounded by the counterblow of compassion” (ST, 
114). Every aggression is in itself its own reprisal. Ultimately, there are no 
longer torturers or victims, active or passive, and one should not say “J beat” 
or “J am beaten,” but rather, a man, a woman, a child, or an animal “is being 
beaten.” The impersonal and the reflexive, which are the mode and means of 
Freudian fantasy, are also those of Malebranchian compassion.” Producing 
the same effects as charity but by an inverse route, compassion thus 
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ironically (or with a terrible literalness) honors the biblical maxim “love your 
neighbor as you love yourself.” In this it still bears witness to God, who 
through it constructs as a universal law of physical nature what can only be a 
futile and nostalgic maxim of reason after original sin. 

Imitation and compassion work, therefore, to make one Body from the 
fragmented body of Adam’s descendants. But this unity is only the simu- 
lacrum of the City of God (the “community of spirits”) which is One for all 
eternity. The fragile unanimity of the earthly city (“the society of com- 
merce”) is only based on a consensus of bodies that are sympathetic when 
under attack, and where the differences — the stigma of sin — are resolved into 
an identity only by way of an identification with the body of the Master. 

This is why power belongs always to “strong imaginations,” imaginations 
that can penetrate those of others (with “vivid” imaginations) and imprint 
their traits upon them. The Master is he who turns others into his mirrors 
and transforms them into the very image in which, one and many, he is 
reflected. “The contagious communication of strong imaginations,” writes 
Malebranche (S7, 161). The entire third part of the second book of The 
Search after Truth addresses only this theme in a series of variations. One can 
read in them the portrait of a hierarchical society where power Is seized (as 
Louis XIV knew) by playing imaginary identities. This is a world where the 
smallest crime is always /ése-majesté to a degree, lése-majesté itself is a crime 
against each and every one, and where torture is public, as Michel Foucault 
reminds us,° and the Malebranchian doctrine of the imagination explains 
(in its own way). But one must also see there a general theory of power, 
conceived as the result of a hand-to-hand struggle. 

Consequently, for example, rhetoric is only elevated when it touches the 
body, as the cases of Tertullian, Seneca, and Montaigne prove. It is only then 
that words “are obeyed without being understood, and we yield to their 
orders without knowing them” (ST, 173). They are like icy projectiles that 
thought melts “when we wish to know precisely what we believe or want 
to believe; when we approach, so to speak, these phantoms in order to 
scrutinize them, they often vanish into smoke with all their display and 
luster” (ST, 173). We believe what the orator, “visionary,” prince, or father 
says only because we believe in them, and we believe in them only because as 
listener, zealot, courtier, or child, our body has already been seduced. 

The body always precedes us; it has already made its allegiance when it 
occurs to us to recognize in the other our Master: “It sometimes happens 
that unknown people, who have no reputation, and for whom we were not 
biased by any esteem, have such strength of imagination and as a result such 
vivid and affective expressions that they persuade us without our knowing 
either why or even precisely of what we are persuaded. It is true that this 
seems quite extraordinary, but nonetheless there is nothing more common” 
(ST, 171). Mechanistic psychology here clarifies and establishes the Law. 
When the jurists elaborated the fateful notion of “abduction by consent” 
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(rapt de séduction) after the Council of Trent as a complement to “abduction 
by force” (rapt de violence) in order to invalidate love marriages entered into 
without the consent of the father, they were not so far off the mark in their 
claim that they were defending liberty. And if these notions were followed in 
Malebranche’s time and later, 1t was because there were new reasons to think 
these men had judged correctly: marriage for love, where the body has 
arranged everything ahead of time even more despotically than a father, is 
the least free of all.’ 

The force of imagination reaches its peak, however, when it flows through 
institutional channels; then, “there is nothing so bizarre or extravagant of 
which it cannot persuade people” (ST, 170). “If Alexander tosses his head, 
his courtiers toss theirs. If Dionysius the Tyrant applies himself to geometry 
upon the arrival of Plato in Syracuse, geometry then becomes fashionable, 
and the palace of this king, says Plutarch, is immediately filled with dust by 
so many people tracing figures. .. . It seems .. . that they are enchanted, and 
that a Circe transforms them into different men” (ST, 169). And one finds 
the paradigm for all types of power in this account of Diodorus of Sicily, 
who reports that “in Ethiopia the courtiers crippled and deformed them- 
selves, amputated limbs, and even killed themselves to make themselves like 
their princes. It was .. . shameful to appear with two eyes and to walk erect 
in the train of a blind and crippled king” (ST, 170). 

One finds in Malebranche a deep unease when faced with this despotic 
phenomenon, an unease that La Boétie had articulated earlier in a torrent of 
unanswerable questions.’ This was the preoccupation, tinged with fascin- 
ation, of the entire eighteenth century. In this manner, one may conclude 
(and this goes for Montesquieu as much as Rousseau) that what makes the 
social bond possible is the same as what destroys it: there is no power that 
does not also encompass its abuse. And before Rousseau, Malebranche 
implies that there is no “enlightened” despotism and that in every domain of 
society the master of the house (maitre du logis) is always also the madman 
of the house — the imagination (folle du logis).? Because “those who have a 
strong and vigorous imagination” are, as such, “completely unreasonable” 
and “there are very few more general causes of.man’s errors than this 
dangerous communication of the imagination” (ST, 161). 

How can one defend oneself then? There are, of course, some absurd tech- 
niques offered. For example, when faced with a tortured body, one should 
turn away the flow of the animal spirits going toward the part of our body 
that we see wounded in the other “by deliberately stimulating with some 
force, a part of the body other than that seen to be injured” (ST, 114). But 
we remain nonetheless subject to our bodies, determined as we are by the 
order of the imprints in the brain, which are in fact disorder and absence of 
reason. 

The only way, apart from the extraordinary saving powers of grace, to 
escape this dangerous contagion and the traps of the discourse of the body, 
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which lead us without our knowing, is to think without the body, to reach 
“the clear and evident ideas ... of understanding or the pure mind” (ST, 
195), this being the “mind’s faculty of knowing external objects without 
forming corporeal images of them in the brain” (ST, 198). This is the path to 
salvation, which leads to the full light of the “vision through God.” But the 
path is difficult since it supposes that men can tear themselves, in order to 
become the children of God, from what the order of things wishes them to 
be: the sons of their mothers, in whose womb — whether that of a saint or 
a prostitute — they are irrevocably marked with the damning seal of the 
imagination. 

“About seven or eight years ago, I saw at the Incurables a young man who 
was born mad, and whose body was broken in the same places in which 
those of criminals are broken. He had remained nearly twenty years in this 
state. Many persons saw him, and the late queen mother, upon visiting the 
hospital, was curious to see and even to touch the arms and legs of this 
young man where they were broken” (ST, 115). The facts are explained 
in this manner: “the cause of this disastrous accident was that his mother, 
having known that a criminal was to be broken, went to see the execution. 
All the blows given to this miserable creature forcefully struck the imagin- 
ation of this mother and, by a sort of counterblow, the tender and delicate 
brain of her child,” where it produced destruction great enough that he lost 
his mind forever. (ST, 115). Furthermore, “[a]t the sight of this execution, so 
capable of frightening a woman, the violent flow of the mother’s animal 
spirits passed very forcefully from her brain to all the parts of her body 
corresponding to those of the criminal, and the same thing happened in the 
child” (ST, 115), But in the places where the mother felt perhaps only a 
shudder, the body of the child, infinitely more delicate, was broken. 

Like the case of the Ethiopians who mutilated themselves to resemble their 
one-eyed or lame king, this famous case of the boy who was born mad and 
broken illustrates Malebranche’s analyses of imitation and compassion. This 
is not surprising, in that “[vjery common examples of this communication of 
the imagination are found in children with regard to their fathers (and still 
more in daughters with regard to their mothers),” since the relation of 
dependence here is a fact of nature (ST, 167). “A young boy walks, talks, and 
makes the same gestures as his father. A little girl dresses like her mother, 
walks like her, and speaks as she does; if the mother lisps, so does the daugh- 
ter; if the mother has some unusual motion of the head, the daughter adopts 
it. In short, children imitate their parents in everything, 1n their defects and 
their affectations, as well as in their errors and vices” (ST, 168). 

But the parent-child relation is more than just an example, since all the 
others develop from it. This explains the stake of the question of education 
for all sociopolitical relations. Malebranche treats the subject at length, and 
we know the great interest this subject held for the eighteenth century, which 
did not separate it from the question of despotism. This constituting 
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relation, however, is itself constituted from before birth in the maternal 
womb: “Infants in their mothers’ womb, whose bodies are not yet fully 
formed and who are, by themselves, in the most extreme state of weakness 
and need that can be conceived, must also be united with their mother in the 
closest imaginable way. And although their soul be separated from their 
mother’s, their body is not at all detached from hers, and we should therefore 
conclude that they have the same sensations and passions, i.e., that exactly 
the same thoughts are excited in their souls upon the occasion of the motions 
produced in her body” (ST, 112). 

This is precisely what a close examination of the case cited by Brunet 
implies that we should believe, as will be confirmed by several others later on. 
Anticipating the writings of Fontenelle, for whom studying monsters would 
“most open up access to the discovery of the general rules” that all of 
nature’s works follow, Malebranche sees in his explanation of monstrous 
births “the principles of an infinity of things ordinarily thought to be very 
difficult and very complex” (ST, 115). The examples become proof for the 
suppositions that they illustrate. Hypotheses at the outset, imitation and 
compassion become theoretical principles founded on experimentation, as 
does the direct communication of the mother with her fetus. To the reproach 
that he is merely “guessing,” Malebranche responds emphatically: “I have 
given a sufficient demonstration of this communication through the use I 
make of it to explain the generation of monsters. .. . Thus, I am not making 
any guesses about this because I do not venture to give any precise indication 
of the nature of this communication. I even believe that the means by which 
this occurs will always elude the skills of the cleverest anatomists. I might say 
that it happens through the roots that the foetus grows into the womb of the 
mother and through the nerves with which this part of the mother seems to 
be replete. And in doing so, I would be guessing no more than a man who, 
never having seen the machines of the Samaritan pump, would assert that 
there are wheels and pumps for raising the water.”'” Hypotheses, experimen- 
tation, return to the hypotheses that then become theoretical principles, con- 
sequences, and generalizations; one sees here a discourse that insists on its 
conformity with the requirements of the new experimental science of living 
things.'’ The significant alterations made to chapter 7 of the first part of 
book 2, between the first (1674) and second (1675) editions of The Search 
after Truth, attest to the desire to turn what was at first only an illustration 
into a proof of the power of the imagination. 

But if Malebranche has such a strong desire to prove his concept of the 
maternal imagination, it is because his entire system depends on it. As the 
radical origin of all social bonds, it ultimately accounts for the nature of 
power and its perversions, and as such, the communication of the mother to 
her fetus occupies a decisive position in the political problematic. It is also a 
crucial piece of the theory of generation, and, finally, it makes possible a 
“rational” solution to the question of the transmission of original sin. The 
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political, the biological, and the theological are thus all based and inter- 
twined in it. And the orator, the member of the French Academy, and the 
subject of the King of France will all keep a unified front in order to 
maintain it. 

It would require a long historical detour to fully understand the role of the 
maternal imagination in Malebranche’s theory of generation. Suffice it to say 
that this theory, which reigns supreme in the first third of the eighteenth 
century, systematically brings together and combines three theses that had 
hitherto been separate: 


(1) Ovism (“omne vivum ex ovo”): Every living being comes from an 
egg, enclosed in the ovaries (or the testicles, according to a widespread 
analogy from the period) of all females, including mammals. 

(2) Preformation: Living things are already completely formed within these 
eggs. Mechanical laws by themselves can explain their development, but 
they cannot account for their formation or their structure, as Harvey’s 
and Descartes’s theories of epigenesis had argued. 

(3) The encasement of seeds: Eggs are encased one in the other, ad infinitum, 
from the first day of Creation. The first female of each species carried in 
her all her descendants (male and female). 


As fanciful as it may seem, this theory pretends to be based on anatomical 
observations (the discovery, among other things, of eggs — which were in 
fact only ovarian vesicles — in the ovaries of mammals by Régnier de Graaf), 
microscopic observations (by Swammerdam, Kerkring, and Malebranche 
himself), and on the physico-mathematical principle of the infinite divisibil- 
ity of “extension,” which is to say, in a Cartesian world, of matter itself.” 

Malebranche undoubtedly reduces the problem of generation to one of 
reproduction, which he then resolves ultimately by eliminating it, since, 
according to the general rules of mechanism, the reproduction of living 
things is nothing more than development of preformed organisms. But in 
this manner he does salvage Cartesian mechanism, which Descartes himself 
had realized hinged on the question of generation and yet never resolved, 
despite repeated efforts.’” 

The preexistence and the encasement ad infinitum of eggs explain the fact 
that a specific living being always reproduces another of the same type. But 
how then do we account for individual differences? As multiple copies of a 
unique essence, people should be indistinguishable except for their position 
in time and space. How can we explain then that the identity of the species is 
only experienced in the form of resemblance — which may be taken as far as 
identification — and the individuality of the species in the form of difference 
— which may be taken as far as monstrosity? 

Malebranche answers: “by means of the effects of the maternal imagin- 
ation.” This 1s what allows us to understand the concepts of resemblance 
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(parents-children) and difference among people at the same time, since it is 
the maternal imagination that makes the originally identical figure within the 
egg different by assimilating it. And one must not think that this correspond- 
ence between mother and fetus “is a useless thing, or an ordained evil in 
nature” (ST, 117). “I do not deny that God could have disposed all things 
necessary for the propagation of the species throughout the infinite ages in a 
manner so precise and regular that mothers would never abort, but would 
always give birth to children of the same size and color or, in a word, so 
similar they would be taken for one another, without this communication of 
which we have just spoken” (ST, 118). But the world would have been less 
perfect, because perfection consists in producing the largest number of 
effects from the smallest means. Furthermore, the fact that God “had a plan 
to produce an admirable work by the simplest means, and to link all His 
creatures with one another” made this communication necessary (ST, 118). 
This principle of differentiation, which makes the world richer and more 
varied, is also a principle of union. It makes the child resemble its mother 
and at the same time permits it a first attempt at adapting to its social world. 
Having seen, felt, feared everything that its mother has seen, felt, and feared, 
the newborn will instinctually know what it must do or avoid in order to 
survive. Birth is a catastrophe, whose effects chapter 8 of The Search after 
Truth describes in the darkest terms. But how much worse would it be if the 
mother’s imagination had not “already accustomed their children somewhat 
to the impressions of objects,” thus keeping men “from being mad from 
birth” (ST, 126). 

This does not negate the fact that it is in fact this imagination that some- 
times makes them so. The maternal imagination is only orthopedic at the risk 
of being teratogenic. Not that God intended to create monsters; he did not 
desire their existence, but rather foresaw it. And though the “simplicity of 
means” renders them foreseeable, it does not make them inevitable. That is 
the result of the dissoluteness of the imagination of mothers, the fruit of 
original sin. 

In a theory of reproduction conceived as the repetition of a type, the 
action of the maternal imagination is the only entity that strictly speaking 
engenders, or produces something new. What is engendered, though, is not a 
new being, but an aspect of semblance — the basis for all resemblance and 
difference — in a being as old as the world and created by the hands of God. 
One engenders only in and through the imagination. The real repeats itself. 

As a being of semblance, the monster is however not a semblance of being. 
As a being, what it communicates to us is the admirable simplicity of the 
means of creation. To the savant, it is an argument for theodicy. But as a 
semblance, it accuses and problematizes the mother, unveiling her nature as a 
woman and as a sinner. 

The mother is a woman, which means first of all that she has a “vivid” 
(i.e., weak) imagination. Imagining vividly is a characteristic of women: 
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“Everything abstract is incomprehensible to them.... They consider only 
the surface of things, and their imagination has insufficient strength and 
insight to pierce it to the heart, comparing all the parts, without being dis- 
tracted. A trifle is enough to distract them, the slightest cry frightens them, 
the least motion fascinates them. Finally, the style and not the reality of 
things suffices to occupy their minds to capacity because insignificant things 
produce great motions in the delicate fibers of their brains” (ST, 130). 

With her “vivid imagination,” woman is essentially imitative and compas- 
sionate. Like the child, she is a being of semblance. She defines herself only 
in relation to an other who makes an impression on her: the complete man. 
Heir to the entire Western philosophical tradition, Malebranche implies that 
Woman does not “ex-sist” as such. Infinitely and unpredictably malleable, a 
woman is never identical to herself. Her mode of being is multiplicity. Like 
Plato’s sophist, whose alterity 1s his only identity, there is no concept for 
woman. 

But also, with her vivid imagination (like that of the child), a woman does 
not think, desire, or love except as determined by the marks imprinted on her 
brain. This 1s why she cannot reach Truth, or the ideas of pure reason, which 
are independent of bodily traces. If she turns toward God, she will only 
know him through images, or rather she will only worship metaphors: she has 
no access to the concept. In brief, like the child, she eludes concepts in the 
same way that concepts elude her. 

“Suffice it to say of women and children that ... they are not involved 
in seeking truth and teaching others” (ST, 131). It is here, of course, that 
Malebranche is mistaken. The pregnant woman has at once a weak imagin- 
ation in relation to what surrounds her, and a strong one in relation to her 
fetus, so that the child, if it makes itself resemble the mother, will make itself 
resemble her resemblance. It imitates its mother in what she herself imitates, 
and empathizes with that with which she empathizes. The case of the child 
born mad and broken serves as an illustration. 

Here is another, also “witnessed,” which will take us even further: 


It has not been more than a year since a woman, having attended too 
carefully to the portrait of Saint Pius on the feast of his canoniza- 
tion, gave birth to a child who looked exactly like the representation 
of the saint. He had the face of an old man, as far as is possible for a 
beardless child; his arms were crossed upon his chest, with his eyes 
turned towards the heavens; and he had very little forehead, because 
the image of the saint being raised towards the vault of the church, 
gazing toward heaven, had almost no forehead. He had a kind of 
inverted miter on his shoulders, with many round marks in the places 
where miters are covered with gems. In short, this child strongly 
resembles the tableau after which its mother had formed it by the 
power of her imagination. This is something that all Paris has been 
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able to see as well as me, because the body was preserved for a 
considerable time in alcohol. (ST, 116) 


In this case, it is the mere view of a painting that moves the spirits of the 
mother, and brings about an outline of imitation. (We can set aside the 
aesthetic theory that supports this explanation, and that states that the effect 
of representation, which is itself an imitation, is to make the spectator 
imitate it.) What the child imitates is what the eye perceives and that which is 
impressed on the brain of the mother, in other words, a flat representation 
that creates the effect of relief, distance, and depth through the artifice 
of perspective. A “natural judgment,” combined with experience, is what 
allows us as adults not to be fooled by paintings. We associate visual images 
with the ideas of tangibility with which they are naturally associated. But 
the child is fooled; not only does it see what its mother sees, and not what 
she knows she is seeing, but its body is transformed into what she sees. 
The representation of the saint is foreshortened by the perspective, and so 
we understand why the child has “very little forehead.” In terms of geo- 
metrical optics, one would say that rather than metamorphose, the child 
“anamorphoses.” 

Furthermore, bearing in mind that the classical theory of representation 
proceeds by means of a theory of signs, and the theory of perception by 
means of figures of rhetoric, we can follow Leibniz when he writes: “When a 
painting deceives us there is a double error in our judgments; for in the first 
place we substitute the cause for the effect, and think we are seeing immedi- 
ately that which is the cause of the image, rather like a dog who barks at a 
mirror. .. . In the second place, we are mistaken in substituting one cause for 
another, and thinking that what only comes from a flat painting is derived 
from a body; so that in this case there 1s in our judgments at the same time 
both a metonymy and a metaphor; for the very figures of rhetoric become 
sophisms when they impose upon us.”"” 

As innocent victim of this sophistry of the imagination (and is sophistry 
anything else but that?), the child, by making himself “identical to the image 
which he saw,” has been taken in by literality, or by the pure signifier that is 
the visible image. Anamorphosed, we can say that he has identified through 
his entire body with an imaginary signifier. 

There remains one last step: from the first case to the second, we go from a 
real scene to a represented one. The first means to excite horror, and the 
second devotion, but the effect produced on the child remains the same: 
seeing what its mother sees, it identifies with what she sees. But “[tJhere are 
many other examples of the power of a mother’s imagination in the litera- 
ture, and there is nothing so bizarre that it has not been aborted at some 
point. For not only do they give birth to deformed infants but also fruits they 
have wanted to eat, such as apples, pears, grapes, and other similar things” 
(ST, 117). 
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These are all effects of pure imagination, because the cause is not in the 
objects seen but in the simple marks imprinted in the brain of the mother. In 
other words, they are effects of objects of desire. If these traces are brought 
forth by an active circulation of the animal spirits of the mother (due to a 
modification in the equilibrium of the brain’s interior), they will be 
imprinted in the brain of the child. Going even further, “the flow of spirits 
excited by the image of the desired fruit, expanding rapidly in a tiny body, is 
capable of changing its shape because of its softness. These unfortunate 
infants thus become like the things they desire too ardently” (ST, 117). 

Desiring as its mother desires, the child desires what she desires, and by 
identifying itself with the signifier that is the cause and object of the desire of 
the mother, the child comes to offer itself to itself as the cause and object of 
its own desire. But if the gift of love taken to the extreme can meet and even 
be confused with absolute self-love, it can do so only in the absurd absolute 
that is death. 


A living thing, impossible because it has become the same as what it sees in 
the gaze of the Other, or as what it desires in the desire of the Other — so 
appears the monster, at least as explained by the effect of the maternal 
imagination. But this is also true of the madman, if we loosely define mad- 
ness as “identification without meditation.” The principle of parallelism 
forces Malebranche to think of the possibility of physical monstrosity and of 
madness as belonging together, as he does in paragraph 4 of chapter 7. Even 
if the monster 1s a madman in both soul and body, one must not however 
assume that madness is to monstrosity what the mind is to the body, but 
rather what the brain is to the entire body. The madman loses his mind 
because he carries in his head the mark of the maternal imagination and 
desire, without having the ability to withstand them. The monster dies from 
having become, with its entire body, not the base and the subject of the mark, 
but the mark itself. 

So we have here, mutatis mutandis, a tragic version of Descartes’s 
vertiginous metaphor in the “Third Meditation,” where he attempts to illus- 
trate the way in which man - as an immortal soul, granted a will and reason 
— is made “in the image of God.” The idea of an infinite God “placed . . . in 
me” when I was created, is “like the mark of the craftsman stamped on his 
work, not that the mark need be anything distinct from the work itself. But 
the mere fact that God created me is a very strong basis for believing that 
I am somehow made in his image and likeness, and that I perceive that 
likeness, which includes the idea of God, by the same faculty which enable 
me to perceive myself” and by which also “I understand that I am a thing 
which 1s incomplete and dependent on another and which aspires without 
limit to even greater and better things.””” 

But what is a mark that is not distinct from the subject itself? “Are you 
yourself both the mark which is stamped and the subject on which it is 
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stamped?” objects Gassendi as a good Epicurean. “What is the form of this 
mark, and how is the stamping carried out?”’® 

To which Descartes responds by slipping from one metaphor into another; 
we resemble God as a painting resembles the painter. “Suppose there is a 
painting in which I observe so much skill that I judge that it could only have 
been painted by Apelles, and I say that the inimitable technique is like a kind 
of mark which Apelles stamped on all his pictures to distinguish them from 
others. The question you raise is like asking, in this case, ‘What is the form of 
this mark, and how is the stamping carried out?”’”” 

But a painting also resembles its model. Does saying that we are “in the 
image of God,” not mean that God is “like a man”?'* That would be to 
misunderstand, responds Descartes, that “it is not in the nature of an image 
to be identical in all respects with the things of which it is an image, but 
merely to imitate it in some respects” or in some traits.’” It is as if, in order to 
deny that Apelles had made portraits resembling Alexander, one were to say 
“that this would mean that Alexander was like a picture, and yet pictures are 
made of wood and paint, and not of flesh and bones like Alexander.” 

Therefore we resemble God in two different ways at once, just as a painting 
resembles both the painter and its model. It must be added that, in the case 
of the human soul, the painting would be a kind of self-portrait that, having 
the faculty of self-reflection, could recognize the perfections of the painter 
and the model blended together, at the same time that it recognized itself as a 
portrait. 

One could spend much time analyzing this pictorial metaphor, in which 
are combined several of the important themes of classical ideas of represen- 
tation. Let us simply retain this, which leads us back to Malebranche: the 
two types of resemblance which the metaphor introduces vary in inverse 
relation to each other. Suppose that the painting imitates the model too 
closely: the resemblance to the painter will diminish. If, instead, this latter 
resemblance dominates, then the quality of the image-copy will diminish. In 
short, by taking either aspect (model, painter) to the extreme, either the 
image or the style (“cachet”) will be privileged, without one ever being able 
to completely negate the other, since in that case there would be no real 
image or style as such. One would go from the (almost) anonymous realism 
of an identical copy, to the fantastical expressionism of a work of (almost) 
pure fiction, two extremes that the canon of classical painting rejects as 
aesthetically nonviable. A successful painting is one in which the two 
resemblances are balanced. 

And this balance between two resemblances is required, according to 
Malebranche, for a child to be born healthy of body and spirit, because a 
child is always both an image and a style, imprinted on the egg that has been 
the white canvas since Creation. The child who is born broken and mad, or 
the Saint Pius child, are cases of image prevailing over style. The pear- or 
apple-child, or more generally the miscarried child with the most bizarre 
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deformities, is style prevailing over image. For Descartes, for whom God, 
who possesses all perfections, is simultaneously painter and model, the paint- 
ing (the soul) is necessarily perfect, or as much as possible given its finitude. 
According to Malebranche, for whom the mother plays the role for the body 
of a painter who has not mastered her art (a kind of evil genius), the extra- 
ordinary thing is not that monsters are born but rather that there are so few 
of them. It is true, he says, that they are disposed of, like bad paintings, as 
soon as they are produced. It is also true that if observed closely, many 
children carry marks (desires) on their bodies, or otherwise display, by some 
strangeness of the mind (like James I of England, who could not stand the 
sight of a drawn sword), the irregularities of the imagination of their 
mothers. The question remains, however: if the power of the imagination 
(folle du logis) is so strong, how is it that it does not cause more destruction? 

To pose this question is to interrogate Malebranche on a subject about 
which he remains curiously silent. Among the objections made to his theory 
of reproduction, this one returns again and again: if one can explain the 
resemblance between mother and child by the maternal imagination, how 
can one explain the fact that a child also resembles its father? But if 
Malebranche does not touch upon this, it is because the answer is taken for 
granted, and because what is problematic is that the child should resemble its 
mother. The eyes of the mother most frequently encounter the body of her 
husband, whose strong imagination cannot fail to impress the vivid imagin- 
ation of his wife. This assumes that the husband is a man worthy of the 
name, that he has a strong imagination, or at least that his wife’s is weaker 
than his, in brief, that she remains a woman. However, as light imprints often 
repeated produce the same effect as a single strong imprint, regular cohabit- 
ation suffices to correct the effects of a weak paternal imagination or of a 
strong maternal imagination — conditions that the early eighteenth century 
sees as becoming increasingly widespread. This period begins to preoccupy 
itself with a degeneration for which the confusion of the sexes is seen as both 
cause and effect. 

This last remark calls for two additional comments: first, that a child 
resembles its two parents through the effects of the maternal imagination, 
which permits a double imitation or identification; but this identification 1s 
not the same in both cases. The child identifies with its mother, in that it feels, 
sees, and desires as she does; she marks the child with her style. The identifi- 
cation with the father, on the contrary, is an identification with that which the 
mother feels, sees, and desires. The child, in its mother’s womb, identifies 
with the representation of its father in its mother’s imagination. 

This identification with the representation of the father is necessary. 
Through it, the unregulated imagination of the mother can to a certain 
extent be disciplined, which saves the child from the monstrous avatars to 
which it would be condemned by the unchecked caprices of maternal desire. 
This identification must not be taken to the extreme however, again at the 
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risk of monstrosity. The child should become not a copy, but an image of its 
father, or in Descartes’s definition, a representation that takes from its model 
only a few characteristic traits. So the child runs the risk of monstrosity 
or madness both if the father does not play his proper role in the original 
structuring language of the maternal imagination, and if his role is excessive. 

Second, these demands refer back to an ethics of conjugal and domestic 
life, which assigns determined roles to husband and wife. This ethics is not 
yet a hygiene, as it will become toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
when the intimate life of the married couple will become caught in a tight 
network of medical, moralist, political, and economic discourses, which 
build upon the morality of the confessor without eliminating it. This is 
because in Malebranche’s time a child is not yet what it shall become to a 
successful bourgeoisie, which fears less the corruption of the heart of its 
offsprings than their physical deformations, and for whom “orthopedics” 
— which shall become the rage in 1741 due to the work of the physician 
Nicolas Andryis — meant to produce not exemplary Christians but, rather, 
useful citizens and a serviceable work force. For Malebranche’s con- 
temporaries, a newborn, even a completely healthy one, is considered 
“abject” and “hated by God” because it is born in sin. And his contemporar- 
ies base the principles of their conjugal morality on authorities who are 
theological rather than medical, and Saint Augustine in particular, the great 
theoretician of original sin, whose book De nuptiis et concupiscentia was 
translated in 1680 by Jean Hamon as Du mariage et de la concupiscence, pour 
les personnes mariées. 

This does not prevent the fact that when Malebranche writes that “as there 
are few women without some weakness, or who have not been disturbed by 
some passion during pregnancy, there must be very few children whose 
minds are not distorted in some way, and who are not dominated by some 
passion” (ST, 119), he may be thinking of the shortcoming that must be 
overcome to reach the City of God, but one can also understand this to 
apply to the earthly city. The effort of the technicians of salvation to retake 
control over the life of the married couple prepares the way for the later 
technicians of health, even if the norms that they impose are founded on 
different systems. This is why, in my view, we must not hesitate to give the 
improbable sounding doctrine of the maternal imagination all the weight 
that it carried during this period. It is in and through what was called the 
imagination — a corporeal faculty — that “power,” whose rise since the seven- 
teenth century Michel Foucault describes and analyzes and which penetrates 
and invests the body through disciplines, begins to be exercised. As we have 
seen, if the imagination is all-powerful, it is because it is the power of bodies 
upon bodies. That these powers are all rooted in that of the mother over her 
child, and from that of the husband over his wife, points out clearly the 
stakes of a discipline of the imagination and its privileged object: woman — 
because the ever-present dangers of the imagination (folle du logis) exist only 
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because a woman is always more or less a madwoman (folle au logis). It is up 
to her husband to keep her under control by keeping her occupied with the 
sedative tasks of domestic life, and by turning her away from what could 
impress her imagination, like novels or the theater, and thus liberate her 
hysterical desire. 

One could perhaps claim that Malebranche’s rantings are those of a 
solitary philosopher, but this is not true. He proved what everyone believed. It 
suffices to read, for example, the many prayers of pregnant women, whether 
traditional, Jansenist, or reformed, to measure the intensity of the anxiety 
associated with pregnancy. It is not so much that they feared the pains of 
childbirth and its deadly effects, but rather that they did not know the nature 
of the being that they would bring to life. It is as if a woman alienated from 
her own desiring body as well as from the spectacle of the world were capable 
of anything: “My God, my Father, who by your power and providence have 
formed the child that I am carrying inside me, save me during my pregnancy 
from injuries and dangerous predicaments, and also from strange and 
extravagant thoughts which leave their deformed impressions on children .. . 
and if I am preserved while the child expires in the womb, give me grace that 
I may worship your judgments, full of equity, and that I may know that the 
child has completed its course early in order not to see this terrible century 
and to feel its soul sheltered presently in celestial glory.””’ A child who dies 
before birth, abandoned to God in its first form, and which simply testifies to 
the woman’s incapacity to become a mother, is still preferable to a monster, 
like Brunet’s, whose birth reveals that its mother 1s a woman by revealing all 
of her desire. 

Whether Brunet read Malebranche or not, there is no doubt that the case 
that he describes and the explanation that he proposes are very close to what 
we have just read: “One must suppose that the pregnant woman was shocked 
to imagine herself vividly with such a protuberance attached to her forehead 
while trying to bring together her two eyes beneath it, either in a dream, or 
while conversing with her husband, or perhaps while looking closely at a 
representation of the feast of Priapus.”” Brunet’s monster is thus compar- 
able to the second and last cases cited by Malebranche. 

There is, however, something that is exemplary about this monster. It is a 
monster within a monster, since in it are juxtaposed the excess of style and 
the excess of image. That this little girl had identified herself with the gaze 
and the desire of a fascinated mother is demonstrated by this “one double 
eye” that is itself fascinating: style here turns into signature. As to the organ 
attached to her forehead, which is the effect of an excessive identification 
with the object of this gaze and desire, it is surely more than a mere image. It 
is as if the emblems of women and of man were found side by side on this 
serene visage. Of women: the essence to which finally these beings with vivid 
imaginations can be reduced — the gaze. Of man: what he has and she does 
not, and which, as the signifier of the difference between the sexes, is the 
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most likely object to fascinate the gaze of woman and to mark her imagin- 
ation — the phallus. 

But it is not as an illustration, albeit exemplary, of Malebranche’s theory 
that Brunet’s monster holds our attention, because it does more than illus- 
trate. It illuminates Malebranche, one could even say that it interprets him 
luminously, on the one point toward which lead all of the considerations of 
the future Member of the Academy: original sin. One could expect that 
theology would come into play in the writings of a man whose ambition was 
to, “as much as possible, put reason at the service of religion”:” “But what I 
want to have especially well noticed is that there is every possible evidence 
that men retain in their brains even today traces and impressions of their first 
parents. For just as animals produce other animals that resemble them, with 
similar traces in their brains that are the reason why animals of the same 
species have the same sympathies and antipathies, and perform the same 
actions in the same circumstances, so our first parents after their sin received 
such great vestiges and such deep traces 1n the brain from the impressions of 
sensible objects that these could well have communicated them to their chil- 
dren. Accordingly, this great attachment we have since birth to all sensible 
things, and this great gulf between us and God in this state, could somehow 
be explained by what we have just said” (ST, 120). 

All of his later texts confirm what is here only a probable hypothesis. Being 
born from a woman’s womb, it is not possible for a child to be born without 
concupiscence — if concupiscence is defined as the “natural effort made 
by the brain traces to attach the mind to sensible things” — or to be born 
without original sin — if original sin is “the reign of concupiscence” and its 
victory (ST, 120). Concupiscence is indeed neither a depraved desire nor the 
desire for sinful objects; it is the determination of the mind by the order of 
the traces, whatever they may be. And this determination is the rule for all 
children, whoever the mother may be. This is easy to accept if the mother is 
careless of her own salvation and abandons herself to the concupiscence 
toward which her imagination naturally leads her. But it is also true of a 
mother who is righteous and pious. Because one of these two things must 
occur: either she will succeed, extraordinarily since she 1s a woman, in think- 
ing of God through pure reason, and she will love an idea that as such can 
leave no mark on the brain of the fetus, and thus can have no saving effect on 
it. Or, like all women, she will think of God and love him only through an 
image, a metaphorical signifier, and it is only this image that shall be 
impressed on the brain of the fetus. “A mother, for example, who is excited 
to the love of God by the movement of spirits that accompanies the impres- 
sion of the image of a venerable old man, because this mother has attached 
the idea of God to this impression of age ..., this mother, I say, can only 
produce the trace of an old man in her child’s brain, and a favorable attitude 
toward old men, which is not at all the love of God by which she was 
touched” (ST, 123). 
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Ultimately, it is the righteous woman who will lead her child most deeply 
into concupiscence, because her love of God is accompanied by the strongest 
passion, and it is this passion that the child will inherit: “the child she 
engenders, never having loved God with a voluntary love and its heart not 
having been turned toward God, it is clear that it is disordered and deranged, 
and that there is nothing in it not deserving the anger of God” (ST, 123). 

It is then solely through the mother, in that she is a woman, that original 
sin is transmitted. And Malebranche insists: it is transmitted in reality, like a 
hereditary disease, and one must not say that newborns, not being respon- 
sible, are only sinners by the “imputation” of the sins of their parents. “The 
inclinations of children are actually corrupt [and] they are actually in a state 
of disorder” through their mothers.” 

Every child is born guilty, which is to say that there 1s no innocent mother. 
The loveliest newborn, hated by God, is already an accusation of its mother. 
But through her, it accuses all women, and the first ever woman. In the 
Elucidations attached to The Search after Truth, Malebranche addresses this 
objection: “If Original Sin is transmitted because of the communication 
found between the brain of the mother and that of her child, it is the mother 
who is the cause of this sin and the father has nothing to do with it. Yet Saint 
Paul teaches us that it is through man that sin has entered into the world. He 
does not speak only about woman.”” To which he responds, first with a 
contrasting text from Ecclesiasticus (“sin comes from woman and ... it is 
through her that we are all subject to death”), and then by a sociolinguistic 
argument: “In speech, we never attribute to woman something in which she 
plays no role and which belongs to man only. But we often attribute to man 
something that belongs to woman, because the husband is her lord and mas- 
ter.””° Also, because man is a generic term and because women do not form a 
separate species and are always simultaneously singular and plural, man will 
always come off well. One must therefore interpret Saint Paul, and since 
“what belongs to woman can be attributed to man, ... if we were obliged 
through faith to excuse either man or woman, it would be more reasonable to 
excuse man.” 

But this is not the true solution. The solution can be found in the original 
scene of Genesis, where the essence of both concupiscence and desire can be 
understood simultaneously, as can the reasons for their transmission through 
woman. We will not analyze the different versions that Malebranche pro- 
poses for the fall of our original parents.” Let us bear in mind only this: in 
paradise, their happiness and their innocence were characterized by the fac- 
ulty of total mastery of their bodies. Not that they did not have the same 
senses, or did not feel, like us, pleasure and pain. But they could suspend at 
will the course of the animal spirits, which are the occasion of pleasure and 
pain in the mind, and could keep them from filling their brain with traces. In 
this manner their reason, within the limits of its finitude, took full pleasure in 
God. Eve is at the origin of sin when she gives in to the temptation to eat the 
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forbidden fruit offered to her by the Evil one who says to her: “You shall be 
as Gods.” The first step toward the fall is thus the pride of the woman who, 
substituting a fatal love for the pure love of God that fills her mind, becomes 
enamored of herself and of the idea of her own perfection. The punishment 
should have been, according to the decree, the immediate rebellion of her 
body, and her incapacity to control the movement of the animal spirits. 
However, “because her body belonged to her husband, and because her hus- 
band was still in a state of innocence, she received no punishment through 
this body. This punishment was deferred until he himself had eaten of the 
fruit she gave him. It was then that they both felt the rebellion of their 
bodies.”” 

In this manner the “rebellion of the body” (which is to say, the rise to 
power of the imagination, and the reign of concupiscence) is both the 
punishment for and the sign of a rebellion against God that originates in Eve 
(and is then transmitted to Adam). One can understand then why a woman is 
fundamentally a creature of the imagination, and why “this wretched fecund- 
ity of begetting sinful children” falls to her.*” We said before that every child 
is an accusation. The monster is even more so. And no doubt it is not by 
chance that the examples of monsters Malebranche offers in the third case 
are of fruit-children. Every monster in Malebranche tends to take on the 
form of an apple: a form in which the psychoanalyst is delighted to find a 
phantasm related to orality, a good example of cannibalistic identification, 
or an illustration of certain Kleinian notions about the bad mother. But we, 
however, should hear the monster say most clearly to its mother what every 
child says without showing it: that it is, literally, the fruit of sin. 

If the fruit-child attests in this manner to the original rebellion of the 
body, we shall see that Brunet’s cyclopic and phallophoric little girl is an even 
more scrupulous interpreter of the Bible. “It was then that they both felt the 
rebellion of their bodies,” Malebranche goes on to add, “and saw that they 
were naked, and it was then that shame forced them to cover themselves with 
fig leaves.””' The rebellion of the body is accompanied then by what the Bible 
calls an “opening of the eyes,” inseparable from the shame of the naked 
body. Of course, Adam and Eve saw their nakedness before the fall, and one 
could explain this in Malebranchian terms by saying that this vision of their 
nakedness left no traces on their brains, because they were masters of their 
bodies. It remains to be explained, however, why it is that by an exchange of 
glances at their bodies they felt in shame the first effect of their sin. 

Malebranche says nothing on this point. This is made more remarkable by 
the fact that his interpretation of the scene from Genesis is apparently 
inspired by the commentaries of Saint Augustine, who is much clearer on the 
subject. The beginning of “evil” is already present for Saint Augustine in the 
pride wakened in Eve’s soul by the serpent’s words. “[T]o leave God, and to 
have being in oneself, that is, to follow one’s own pleasure”;” these are the 
first acts of concupiscence (which cannot be reduced to the concupiscence of 
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the flesh) that will recur throughout history as the libido dominandi or glori- 
andi of despots, conquerors, and the proud. “The initial wrong therefore was 
that whereby, when man is pleased with himself, as if he were in himself a 
light, he is diverted from that light through which, if he would but chose it, 
he himself also becomes a light. This wrong, I repeat, came first in secret and 
prepared the way for the other wrong that was committed openly.”” 

Once the error has been committed, and the revolt against God has been 
carried out, what punishment could be inflicted on the rebel but the rebellion 
itself? “For man’s wretchedness consists only in his own disobedience to 
himself, wherefore, since he would not do what he then could, he now has a 
will to do what he cannot.”™ In this way, against his will, his flesh will have 
to suffer, age, and die. This disobedience of the flesh is the sign through 
which, after the fact, and having “opened his eyes,” man feels the suffering of 
his disobedience to God. This is the true significance, according to Saint 
Augustine, of “‘the opening of his eyes’ which the serpent had promised him 
in his temptation — the knowledge, in fact, of something which he had been 
better ignorant of.”” 

In opening their eyes, Adam and Eve come to know something that it 
would have been better to ignore. What exactly? The disobedience of the 
body, as in Malebranche? Not at all, according to Saint Augustine, because 
“the eyes, and lips, and tongue, and hands, and feet, and the bending of 
back, and neck, and sides, are all placed within our power to be applied to 
such operations as are suitable for them.” There are even men who can 
move their ears or sweat at will, or “produce at will without any stench such 
rhythmical sounds from their fundaments that they appear to be making 
music.””’ But there is one case in which the body does not obey us: “when it 
must come to man’s great function of the procreation of children, the mem- 
bers which were expressly created for this purpose will not obey the direction 
of the will, but lust has to be waited for to set these members in motion, as if 
it had legal right over them, and sometimes it refuses to act when the mind 
wills, while often it acts against its will.” 

What “opens the eyes” of the first man and woman is the uncontrollable 
presence of the organ of procreation. Does it even deserve the name organ, 
given that it no longer corresponds to the definition of instrument? We see it, 
notice it, it attracts the gaze, only in that it is the intolerable reminder of that 
first sin by which Adam and Eve, turning away from God, presumed to set 
themselves up as their own masters. Whether erect or limp, it always repre- 
sents more than itself. As a placeholder for the entire body, it is the signifier 
of the new Master: the desiring body, and the master-signifier of its new 
power. 

This is why, when we speak of “libido,” which in principle designates all 
desire, “nothing comes to mind usually but the lust that excites the shameful 
parts of the body.”” And this libido “convulses all of a man when the emo- 
tion in his mind combines and mingles with the carnal desire to produce a 
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pleasure unsurpassed among those of the body. The effect of this is that at 
the very moment of its climax there is an almost total eclipse of acumen and, 
as it were, sentinel alertness.”” The pleasure associated with the libido there- 
fore marks the greatest possible distance from this luminous Other, in whom 
we live and see. 

Man and woman are therefore subject to the phallus, this organ become 
signifier. For even if it is connected to the man’s groin, it is nonetheless the 
signifier of their common subjection, and the libido that animates it affects 
the woman as much as the man. The proof is in the universal shame that, 
despite the ridiculous provocations of the Cynics, both sexes attach to seeing 
the parts of the body that serve for procreation.“’ Humans are subject to 
many other passions than sexual libido, such as anger for example. But 
anger is not accompanied by shame. Why not? Because, in these other pas- 
sions, “the members of the body are not put into operation by the emotions 
themselves but by the will, after it has consented to them, for it has com- 
plete control.... But in the case of the sexual organs, lust has somehow 
brought them so completely under its rule that they are incapable of activity 
if this one emotion is lacking and has not sprung up spontaneously or in 
answer to a stimulus. Here is the cause of shame, here is what blushingly 
avoids the eye of onlookers; and a man would sooner put up with a crowd 
of spectators when he is wrongly venting his anger upon another than with 
the gaze of a single individual even when he is rightly having intercourse 
with his wife.”” 

The gaze, the phallus: what Brunet’s monster carries on its face, are per- 
haps the emblems of femininity and virility. But, more profoundly, it is a 
summary and reminder of the entire original scene when, the organ becom- 
ing a signifier at the same time that the look became a gaze, something that 
should never have been known was revealed. A repetition of an effect after 
the fact, it brings about the Law in the very punishment for its transgression, 
and inspires dreams of what might have been if Eve had not transgressed: 
the contentment of an obedient life without the constraints of order. If this 
organ obeyed the will, like all the others, it “would have sown its seed upon 
the field of generation, as the hand does now upon the earth.”” “[{T]he male 
seed could then be introduced into the wife’s uterus without damage to her 
maidenhead, even as now the menstrual flow can issue from a maiden’s 
uterus without any such damage.”™ 

By making it appear in The Search after Truth, we have turned Brunet’s 
monster into a kind of hallucination of Malebranche. It never stops signify- 
ing, and that is why it dies so quickly. As biological historians, we could have 
chosen to consider the being of the monster, but its meaning would have 
disappeared. We have chosen, along with Brunet, to interpret the meaning, 
or rather to “reducfe] the non-meaning of the signifiers, so that we may 
rediscover the determinants of the subject’s entire behaviour.”” Because it is 
ultimately the gaze and the phallus that the death of the child-monster 
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makes into enigmatic and all-powerful signifiers, since, from the family to the 
State, from the love of the couple to the love of the despot, they rule the 
world. 


Leaving the mother’s belly to die and to accuse its mother, a being of 


semblance, Brunet’s monster is the Cyclops leaving his lair with the stake in 
his eye to accuse Nobody. And as it has no name, not having been baptized, 
we who want to be forgiven for having made it speak too much choose to call 
it Polyphemus, a good name for the unconscious. 


— 
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Ontology of fictions 


Although his main interest was in moral and political philosophy and 
legislation, it is through the panopticon and the theory of fictions that 
Jeremy Bentham made his most powerful impact on modern thought. The 
panopticon was brought to the attention of the wider public in 1975 in 
Michel Foucault’s famed Surveiller et punir: Naissance de la prison, and 
Jacques-Alain Miller’s brilliant article “Le Despotisme de l’utile: La machine 
panoptique de Jeremy Bentham”; and the theory of fictions was 
“rediscovered” in 1932 by C. K. Ogden in a book entitled Bentham’s Theory 
of Fictions. It is the panopticon and the theory of fictions that prove 
Bentham was not only “a great reformer in philosophy”’ but, contrary to the 
opinion of J. S. Mill, also “a great philosopher.” 

The panopticon writings consist of series of letters written from Russia in 
1787 “to a friend in England,” and two postscripts written in 1790 and 1791 
(although printed in 1791, these panopticon writings never found their way 
into bookshops). The panopticon is nothing more than “a simple idea in 
architecture,” never realized, describing “a new mode of obtaining power of 
mind over mind, in a quantity hitherto without example”—the possessor of 
this power is “the inspector” with his invisible omnipresence, “an utterly 
dark spot” in the all-transparent, light-flooded universe of the panopticon. 
The panopticon scheme developed in the “Panopticon: Letters” is endlessly 
elaborated upon in both postscripts to the extent that the original plan for an 
all-transparent, panoptic inspection-house becomes to a certain extent 
opaque, and the idea itself unworkable. 

With the exception of the “Fragment on Ontology,” Bentham’s writings 
on fictions, for the most part written in the 1810s, are fragmentary, primarily 
in the form of digressions from, or footnotes and appendices to, texts on 
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other subjects. Most of these writings were first published posthumously in 
volume 8 of the Bowring edition under the title “Ontology, Logic, Lan- 
guage.” Not all the writings are consistent with one another or even with 
themselves. In each text Bentham develops the idea from the beginning, 
always from a slightly different angle, as if a definite account of fictions were 
not possible. It is perhaps because in Bentham’s eyes reality is unproblematic 
and its existence unquestionable that things become complicated in the field 
of the unreal, the nonexistent, that is, in the field of fictions. 

In the elaboration of his ontology of fictions, Bentham 1s less interested in 
distinguishing fictions from reality, or between fictions themselves, than he 1s 
in exploring the effects fictions have on reality. Although neither of the two 
main classes of fictions or unreal entities—fictitious entities and imaginary 
nonentities—exist, both nonetheless have effects on reality: the former des- 
pite the fact that they do not exist, and the latter precisely because of the fact 
that they do not exist. The main thrust of the “Fragment on Ontology” is 
that fictitious entities lend reality its logical-discursive consistency. And the 
main thrust of the panopticon writings is that a certain reality—the panopti- 
con prison—is sustained in existence by something that is utterly unreal, that 
is, by an imaginary nonentity; it is through its very nonexistence that the 
nonentity sustains the reality in existence—if it were to exist the reality itself 
would disintegrate. 


The spectacle of punishment 


As Bentham today is remembered as the founder of utilitarianism, it 1s per- 
haps best to start by looking at how the problematic of fictions relates to the 
moral problematic of crime and its punishment. 

In a passage in the Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, 
which Is strongly reminiscent of Leibniz’s Theodicy, Bentham writes that “all 
punishment is mischief: all punishment in itself is evil. Upon the principle of 
utility, if it ought at all to be admitted, it ought only to be admitted in as far 
as it promises to exclude some greater evil.” Here, Bentham is clearly influ- 
enced by Leibniz’s theory of evil. For Leibniz, God allows le mal moral, 
moral evil, only because he knows that at some point in the future it will give 
rise to an incomparably greater good, a good that, in the absence of this evil, 
would not have come about. Thus, for instance, God permitted the crime of 
Sextus because he knew that this crime would serve “for great things”: 1t was 
precisely this crime that led to the founding of a great empire that provided 
mankind with “noble examples.”’ If this crime had not taken place, the 
greater good itself—the great empire, noble examples—would also not have 
occurred; and the moment “the smallest evil that comes to pass in the world 
were missing in it, it would no longer be this world.”* God, then, permits the 
crimes of intelligent creatures to the extent that these crimes cause the good 
in this world to surpass evil to the greatest degree possible—that is to say, 
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God permits the crimes to the extent that it is precisely because of these 
crimes that the created world is the best of all possible worlds. A world 
that would simply be good would of course have been better than the best 
possible world—but such a world 1s inherently impossible. 

The same reasoning Leibniz used for justifying the existence of one of the 
three species of evil, that is, crime, is used by Bentham to justify punishment 
for crimes. What exactly do we achieve by punishment? By means of pun- 
ishment, which is in itself evil—punishment destroys some of the punished 
individual’s happiness, and thus the overall happiness of the community is 
reduced—others, that is, those “under temptation to offend,”° are deterred 
from committing acts similar to those of the criminals, that is, acts that 
would reduce the overall happiness of the community to an even greater 
extent. And it is by preventing this greater evil that we have indirectly con- 
tributed to the greatest happiness of the greatest number. With punishment, 
then, it is by sacrificing part of the punished individual’s happiness that we 
contribute to the greatest good of all others, to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Thus for Leibniz as for Bentham, we contribute to a greater 
“good of the second order” by risking a lesser “evil of the first order”; how- 
ever, if for both Leibniz and Bentham, crime is evil, for Bentham it is also the 
punishment of crime that is evil. 

In Bentham’s eyes, the punishment itself is less intended for the punished, 
that is, the guilty person, than it is for everyone else, that is, the innocent: 
when Bentham weighs the value of reformation against that of setting an 
example—as the two principal objectives of punishment—he unequivocally 
opts for the latter: the setting of an example outweighs reformation, “and 
that in the proportion of the number of the yet innocent to that of the 
convicted guilty.”° Moreover, of all the objectives of punishment, example 
is “beyond comparison the most important.”’ Reformation is aimed at a 
comparatively small number of individuals—that is, at those who have 
already offended—whereas the setting of an example is aimed at all those 
“exposed to the temptation of offending,” and the number of the latter 
according to Bentham 1s, simply, “the whole number of individuals of 
which the several political communities are composed—in other words, all 
mankind.”® 

In Bentham’s eyes, punishment ts first and foremost a spectacle: it is inso- 
far as punishment is not intended for the punished individual, but for all 
others, that the execution of the punishment is a spectacle. The dimension 
of spectacle in punishment therefore stems from the deterrent theory of 
punishment itself. 


It is the idea only of the punishment (or, in other words, the apparent 
punishment) that really acts upon the mind; the punishment itself 
(the real punishment) acts not any farther than as giving rise to that 
idea. It is the apparent punishment, therefore, that does all the 
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service, I mean in the way of example, which is the principal object. 
It is the real punishment that does all the mischief.’ 


First, what exactly is punishment? Suffering, the experience of pain or loss of 
pleasure. The paradox of Bentham’s punishment, which is intended for all 
the others rather than for the punished individual, is therefore evident: in 
punishment, it is only the punished individual (that is, the one for whom the 
punishment is not intended) who suffers pain, whereas the punishment acts 
upon all others (those for whom it is specifically intended) exclusively 
through its external appearance. This means that appearance (apparent 
punishment, apparent suffering) outweighs reality (real punishment, real 
suffering) whenever the number of the innocent exceeds one. The principal 
object of punishment, the deterrence of the innocent, is therefore achieved 
by means of appearance itself, that is, by raising the idea of punishment in 
the minds of the innocent. The key question then becomes: how is this 
appearance to be created? 

Wherein exactly does this dimension of spectacle in punishment lie? 
What is it that is staged m punishment? Bentham’s main concern here is in 
achieving the greatest apparent suffering with the least real suffering, that is, 
achieving the greatest effect of the punishment on others with the least 
inflicted pain. 

Since it is only apparent punishment that acts upon others, upon their 
minds, it is not necessary, in order to increase the effect of punishment on 
others, to supplement the real punishment with some “additional real 
punishment”—the same effect on others can be achieved by “other less 
expensive means,” namely, by staged “solemnities distinct from punishment 
itself, and accompanying the execution of it.””” 

Let us take a brief look at the characteristic features of punishment 
qua spectacle, features clearly intended for the innocent rather than for the 
punished, features that constitute the stage effect of the punishment. 

Those who will later take an active part in the spectacle must first them- 
selves be subjected to the spectacle; consequently, reception of prisoners 
into the panopticon prison resembles, as Janet Semple has remarked, “an 
initiation ceremony rather than a bath”””: 


On reception . .. thorough cleansing in a warm bath—thorough vis- 
itation by the surgeon.... Clothing new from top to toe... 
Ablution—regeneration—solemnity—ceremony—form of prayer: 
the occasion would be impressive. Grave music. . . psalmody at least, 
with the organ.” 


Prisoners in the panopticon would wear masks, the grimaces of the masks 


expressing the gravity of their offenses: the prisoners would thus, as it were, 
stage their own guilt. They would wear these masks on “the only occasion on 
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which their eyes will have to encounter the public eye,””’ that is, during the 
divine service attended by outside worshippers. Since on this occasion the 
prisoners would know that they were exposed to public gaze, this “perpetual 
pillory” could in time harden them and render them insensitive, ultimately 
impeding their reformation. On all other occasions, the prisoners would not 
know whether they were being watched, since the gaze of the public would be 
hidden from them: occasional visitors would only be allowed to look into the 
panopticon from a central inspection tower that would allow them to 
observe the prisoners while remaining invisible themselves. Through the 
masks, then, guilt can be “pilloried in the abstract” without exposing the face 
of the guilty: at the same time, this “masquerade,” which is nonetheless 
“serious, moving and instructive,” heightens the salutary impression on the 
spectators.’ It is for the gaze of the innocent—that is, for the gaze of 
those to be deterred from offenses—that the guilt of the prisoners in the 
panopticon is staged. 

In staging the spectacle of punishment, which is intended to be as terrify- 
ing as possible, we can even draw upon the experience of the Inquisition. It is 
true that the Inquisition’s system of punishment was unjust and barbaric, 
but the skills displayed by the Inquisitors in producing the ultimate stage 
effect—their use of solemn processions, emblematic clothing, terrifying scen- 
ery, et cetera—in Bentham’s eyes, “deserve rather to be admired and imitated 
than condemned.”” 

In the execution of punishment, which serves principally as an example for 
the innocent, we must seize every opportunity to fascinate their gaze: “lose 
no occasion of speaking to the eye,””® writes Bentham. Thus, for Bentham, 
the key member of every well-composed committee of penal law is none 
other than “the manager of a theatre,”’’ who would, of course, know how to 
attain the greatest effect from the staging of punishment. 

The spectacle enables us to increase the magnitude of the apparent suffer- 
ing without increasing the magnitude of the real suffering involved. Thus, to 
attain the greatest effect of punishment on others, it is not necessary to inflict 
additional, excessive pain on the punished individual. 

Whenever an equal effect of punishment on others can be achieved by 
more economical means, every additional real punishment is a pure loss, says 
Bentham. And real punishment, real suffering itself—is it not also entirely 
superfluous? 

Strictly speaking, the punished individual does not deserve punishment, 
that is, pain; it is no less absurd to say that he deserves pain than to say that 
he would deserve the smart of the surgeon’s cut if he were ill: “No man 
deserves punishment,” says Bentham. “When a surgeon cuts into a limb, is it 
because the patient has deserved the smart? No, but that the limb may be 
healed.”'* Furthermore, it would be equally absurd to expect that it is pos- 
sible to compensate for the offense itself through punishment, that is to 
say, that the real suffering of the punished offender could bring adequate 
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satisfaction to the victim of the offense. At the sight of the offender experi- 
encing pain—no matter how horrific—the victim is bound to be disap- 
pointed and dissatisfied: according to Bentham, it is impossible through 
punishment, that is, through pain experienced by the punished offender, to 
induce in the injured party a pleasure equivalent to the pain he has suffered 
as the victim of the offense. 

It might seem, then, that nothing can be achieved through reality that 
cannot be achieved as well through appearance. 

If the principal object of punishment, the deterrence of others, can be 
achieved by means of appearances (“it is the apparent punishment that does 
all the service”), and if reality is entirely superfluous and even obstructive 
(“it is the real punishment that does all the mischief”), is it not then possible 
to achieve the same effect through feigned punishment, through fiction? In 
this way it would be possible to contribute to the overall happiness of the 
community without the slightest expense, without needing to sacrifice any of 
the punished individual’s happiness. 

For example, a building could be constructed resembling the panopticon 
from the outside;-occasional screams, not of prisoners, but of people hired 
specifically for that purpose, could be heard from within. While the others 
would think that the offenders were being punished for their deeds, in truth, 
nobody at all would really be suffering punishment. A “good of the second 
order” could then be produced without requiring any “evil of the first 
order.” 

Since the promotion of Benthamite ends through fallacy or illusion, or, 
more precisely, through an appearance that is not itself an effect of reality— 
in a word, through fiction—is actually counterproductive, as Ross Harrison 
puts it, “the best, that is the easiest, surest, cheapest way of achieving the 
appearance of punishment, is by having the real thing,” that is, the real 
panopticon. Bentham’s objection to the unwarranted use of fictions is that 
it fosters disrespect for truth; fictions are only acceptable when they are 
indispensable. 

However, even if we were to build a real panopticon, and even if we thus 
were to produce the appearance by means of reality, we still could not 
entirely avoid relying on fiction. This is because the panopticon, reality itself, 
is already structured like a fiction. For the real panopticon to achieve its 
external objective (the deterrence of the innocent from offending)—and this 
objective outweighs the processing of prisoners to the same extent as the 
number of the innocent exceeds the number of prisoners—it must of course 
first achieve its internal objective: it must deter the prisoners themselves from 
transgressing. But what deters the prisoners from transgressing, what sus- 
tains the panopticon in its internal structure, and lends the real thing its 
internal consistency, is, in fact, nothing other than a fiction. 

Although the panopticon deters the innocent from committing offenses by 
producing an appearance through reality, in order for this reality to be able 
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to produce such an appearance at all, it must itself be sustained by another 
appearance, one that is not the effect of reality, but that is itself a fiction. If 
we were to remove this fiction from reality, we would lose reality itself. 


Visus iconae 


Let us now examine to what extent the panopticon, as a penal institution, is, 
in its internal structure, a stage effect, a fiction. 

According to Bentham, in the panopticon prison “the apparent omnipres- 
ence of the inspector” is combined with “the extreme facility of his real 
presence.”*' It is precisely the inspector’s apparent omnipresence that 
sustains perfect discipline in the panopticon, that deters the prisoners them- 
selves from transgressing. 

The oppositions—real presence/apparent omnipresence, real punishment/ 
apparent punishment and real suffering/apparent suffering—invite com- 
parison. According to Bentham, both the innocent and the prisoners are 
deterred through appearance—the former through apparent punishment, 
and the latter through the inspector’s apparent omnipresence. The relation 
between appearance and reality is not, however, the same in both cases. 

We have already seen how, for Bentham, appearance is related to reality in 
punishment: in punishment, the appearance is created in the innocent’s mind 
by the real thing, by real punishment. The appearance is maximized, since 
the real thing has previously been minimized; real punishment, real suffering, 
has been minimized because it 1s in itself evil, and not because it hinders the 
production of the appearance, or, in other words, not because it would be 
impossible to produce the idea of punishment in the minds of the innocent 
with real punishment. Real punishment or suffering, is perfectly capable of 
producing, as its own appearance, apparent punishment or suffering. 

With the other pair of opposites, real presence/apparent omnipresence, 
however, the relation between appearance and reality is fundamentally 
different. Let us see what Bentham says. The moment the inspector allows 
himself to be seen anywhere in the panopticon he loses his omnipresence in 
the eyes of those who see him: those who see him can, of course, tell whether 
his eyes are directed toward them; those who see him thus can see that they 
are not being seen. In this case, the inspector’s apparent omnipresence is 
preserved only in the eyes of those who do not see him: since they do not see 
him anywhere in the panopticon, they clearly cannot see that they are not 
being seen; accordingly, they assume that he is present elsewhere in his sta- 
tion, from whence he may in fact be watching them, while he himself remains 
invisible.” 

The relation between the inspector’s apparent omnipresence and his real 
presence is then as follows: the less the inspector is really present, the more he 
is apparently omnipresent; or, more precisely, the inspector is apparently 
omnipresent precisely insofar as he is not really present, since a momentary 
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exposure to the eyes of the prisoners is sufficient for him to lose his apparent 
omnipresence. Here, then, appearance precludes reality. 

The panopticon is thus not an ordinary prison, in which the warden as a 
rule exposes himself to the eyes of the prisoners as much as possible precisely 
because he knows that the discipline of the prisoners depends on his real 
presence. Ordinary prisons generally present the following image: when the 
warden is not around, the prisoners naturally laze about, but, the moment he 
comes into sight, they stage work, order, and discipline for his gaze. In 
Bentham’s panopticon prison, however, the opposite is true: prisoners work 
dutifully as long as the inspector is not in view; in his presence, they stage, as 
it were, indiscipline, idleness, and disorder. Thus, in the panopticon, the 
inspector exposes himself to the eyes of the prisoners as little as possible: all 
of his power over the prisoners derives from his invisibility, or more precisely, 
his “invisible omnipresence.”” 

The inspector’s real presence, then, cannot produce the idea of his omni- 
presence in the minds of the prisoners in the same way as real punishment 
produced the idea of punishment in the minds of the innocent. While real 
punishment is perfectly capable of producing, as its own appearance, the idea 
of punishment, the only real thing or reality capable of producing the idea of 
omnipresence, as its own appearance, is God. 

Bentham’s own example shows just how strong his belief was that the only 
adequate appearance is the one produced by the real thing or reality itself as 
its own appearance. In other words, he held that it is the thing itself that is its 
own most adequate appearance, its own most adequate representation. 
When, shortly before his death, he was considering what he could leave his 
disciples to remember him by, he understandably did not choose a portrait, a 
bust or a death mask; rather, he must have concluded that there 1s nothing 
that could represent Jeremy Bentham more adequately than Jeremy Bentham 
himself: “What resemblance, what painting, what statue of a human being 
can be so like him, as, in the character of an Auto-Icon, he or she will be to 
himself or herself. Is not identity preferable to similitude?”” A particular 
thing can most adequately be represented only by itself: therefore, each thing 
should be its own icon, that is, an auto-icon. Accordingly, in his will, he 
requested that his body be dissected;”* that his disciples gather for the dissec- 
tion of his body and listen to a final oration, given by the anatomist who 
performed the dissection, on the utility of dissecting dead bodies; that they 
should then preserve the body, dress it in his clothes, put his walking stick in 
its hand and his straw hat on its head, and sit it on his usual chair. And 
indeed Bentham’s last wish came true. Thus, Bentham can still be seen today: 
he sits in a wooden box in University College London, representing himself. 
A curious irony had it that the preservation of the body failed at the head— 
precisely the point by which it is possible to determine whether Bentham’s 
corpse adequately represents Bentham himself, whether Bentham’s body 
really is an auto-icon—the preserved head was markedly dissimilar to the 
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head of the living Bentham. Since Bentham, then, no longer resembled him- 
self and was no longer his own icon, his head had to be replaced by a wax 
replica. The irony of this lies not only in the fact that it was the example of 
Bentham himself that proved that the real thing is not necessarily its own 
most adequate representation, but also in the fact that when thinking how it 
would be possible to preserve his own head after death, Bentham toyed with 
the idea of experimenting in the “Auto-Icon art” of the New Zealanders: he 
planned to obtain a human head from an anatomist and dry it out in a stove 
in his house.” It is not clear, whether the experiment was ever actually carried 
out, although Bentham, in his “Auto-Icon; or Farther Uses of the Dead to 
the Living,” does somewhat cryptically refer to experiments in “the slow 
exhaustion of the moisture from the human head,” which have been going 
on “in this country,” and “which promise complete success.””” 

In the eyes of the prisoners, the inspector is also endowed with other 
divine attributes: apart from being omnipresent, he is also all-seeing, 
omniscient, and omnipotent. However, there is no reality that could produce, 
as its own appearance, the corresponding ideas in the minds of the prisoners. 
And it is precisely for this reason that the role of fiction in deterring the 
prisoners from transgressing, that is, the role of fiction in the panopticon, 
differs radically from the role of fiction in deterring the innocent from 
offenses through the panopticon as an example. What has to be staged in the 
panopticon for the gaze of the prisoners is reality itself, that is, God. 
Whereas the innocent are deterred from offending by real punishment, by the 
real suffering of the punished, the prisoners in the panopticon are deterred 
from transgressing by the fiction of God. It is therefore the fiction of God 
that sustains the universe of the panopticon. This deterrence of the prisoners 
in the panopticon from transgressing is unquestionably an example of the 
Benthamite end, which Bentham himself promotes through fallacy or illu- 
sion, through an appearance that is not itself an effect of reality—in a word, 
through fiction. And therein lies the ultimate stage effect of Bentham’s 
panopticon: it creates the fiction of God with all his attributes. 

Bentham creates the fiction of God in the panopticon through a gaze and 
a voice. What sort of gaze and what sort of voice are at work? In the panop- 
ticon, we are seen without seeing the one who sees us; we hear a voice with- 
out seeing the one who speaks. The panopticon is governed by a gaze and a 
voice that are desubjectivized, detached from their bearer—in a word, by 
gaze and voice qua objects. 

With this, the first step in the construction of God is taken. A gaze and a 
voice that cannot be pinned down to any particular bearer tend to acquire 
exceptional powers, and by themselves, as it were, constitute divine attributes. 

In the panopticon, gaze and voice are produced by two devices so 
stunningly simple that it could even be said that the God constituted by 
them, the God of the panopticon, is perhaps nothing more than an inevitable 


by-product of putting this “simple idea in architecture” into effect. There is 
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perhaps no other work of human hands, no icon, that can bring God closer 
to us, through which God can reveal himself to a greater extent than through 
Bentham’s panopticon, although the God of the panopticon nevertheless 
always remains Deus absconditus, a God who jealously hides his face. 

Let us first take a look at the voice in the panopticon. It is precisely to the 
exceptional status of his voice that the inspector owes his divine attributes: 
the panopticon is governed by a voice that—like the voice in films (most 
often represented by a voice on the telephone) that is not part of the diegetic 
reality and that therefore does not belong to anyone within the universe of 
the film—cannot be attached to any particular person within the universe of 
the panopticon. This bodiless voice is a perfect example of what Michel 
Chion calls la voix acousmatique. According to Chion, a voice whose source 
is invisible is automatically assigned exceptional powers: in our eyes, such 
voice is, as a rule, endowed with divine attributes. It is as though its every 
word were a word coming directly from God. This bodiless, unlocatable voice 
functions as a shapeless threat lurking everywhere in the background. In our 
eyes, furthermore, the bearer of this unseen voice himself sees everything: no 
one is more likely to see us and everything that we do not see than the one 
whom we ourselves do not see. The voice is thus possessed of divine 
attributes—it is omnipresent and all-seeing—as long as it remains unseen; 
the moment the voice finds its body, it loses the attributes. The bearer of this 
voice, who in our eyes has acquired exceptional powers, most often turns out 
to be nothing more than a powerless, vulnerable creature just like ourselves.” 

The bodiless voix acousmatique is sustained in the panopticon by a device 
that, like the telephone, enables us to hear the voice without revealing the one 
who is speaking. The inspector communicates with the prisoners in their cells 
by means of “conversation tubes” through which his voice is transmitted 
from the lodge into each individual cell.” In this way, the inspector is able to 
issue commands, instructions, warnings, et cetera, to the prisoners, without 
having to leave his post. He is able to speak to them without having to expose 
himself to the eyes of the prisoners; the prisoners can hear him, but they 
cannot see him. He is able to communicate with each of the prisoners indi- 
vidually without the others knowing. Since no one, except for the prisoner 
being addressed, can know whom the inspector is addressing at any given 
moment, it is obvious that no one can know for sure that he himself is not at 
that time under surveillance. Although all the inspector’s attention is focused 
on the one prisoner to whom he 1s talking, none of the others can be certain 
that the inspector’s eyes are not at that moment directed toward them. 

Let us now turn to the role of the gaze in the panopticon. In the panopti- 
con, the gaze is produced by the “inspection-lantern,” a device introduced in 
the “Postscript; Part I” as a solution to the dilemma Bentham faced in the 
“Panopticon: Letters” regarding the inspector’s lodge. Because the prison- 
keeper in the panopticon is also the bookkeeper, Bentham faces a dilemma, 
which could be termed “the Prison-keeper’s Dilemma”: if, on the one hand, 
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there were enough light in the lodge for the inspector to manage the books, 
he could not effectively perform his invisible inspection, since he would then 
be visible from the cells; if, on the other hand, there were not enough light for 
him to be visible from the cells, he could certainly perform his inspection, but 
would then be unable to keep his books.” The lantern, which would resolve 
this dilemma, has the shape of two short-necked funnels joined together at 
their necks; it is pierced in certain places, and pieces of colored or smoked 
glass, through which the inspector looks, are inserted in the holes; the lantern 
is just big enough for the inspector to see everything around him without 
having to move from this spot—a turn of the head or body is sufficient. 
Owing to these numerous apertures, the lantern cannot entirely prevent light 
from passing through it, but is translucent, so that the inspector’s body 
within it is to a certain degree discernible—from the cells he is visible as a 
silhouette, a shadow, or an opaque, dark spot. 

Now of course there 1s a difficulty in this: if the inspector is omnipresent 
only insofar as he is invisible, and if he is all-seeing only insofar as he is 
himself not seen—does his partial visibility in any way weaken his supposed 
omnipresence and limit his all-seeing gaze? By no means, argues Bentham. 
The inspector’s partial visibility in the translucent lantern does not allow the 
prisoner to determine whether the eye of the inspector is at that moment 
directed toward him any more than he can if the inspector is not at all visible. 
In this case, the inspector’s partial visibility is equivalent to invisibility; his 
omnipresence is in no way affected, his gaze is still all-seeing, since the pris- 
oner cannot see that he is not seen. All that the prisoner can see inside the 
lantern is an opaque, dark spot that is always gazing back at him. 

Thus the “Prison-keeper’s Dilemma” is solved: in the lantern there is 
enough light for the inspector to keep the books, yet he is—despite his partial 
visibility—no less invisible than he would be if he were spying on the 
prisoners, hidden in the depths of a completely dark lodge. In neither case 
can the prisoners determine with certainty that they are not being watched at 
any particular moment; the only difference is that, in the former case, they 
are led to believe that the inspector is watching them from the lantern even 
when, in truth, he is completely absorbed in his books. 

In constructing God by means of the illusion of all-seeing gaze, Bentham 
was not without predecessors: Nicholas of Cusa had already put forward 
similar ideas in his 1453 treatise, De visione Dei sive de icona. Nicholas of 
Cusa sent to the monks at Tegernsee a portrait that was so cunningly painted 
that the viewer, from wherever he looked at it, got the impression that the 
figure in the picture was gazing back at him. To demonstrate the exceptional 
qualities of the picture, he suggested the following experiment. The painting 
is hung on a wall, and the monks gather in a semicircle around it. Each of 
the monks then come to believe that the figure in the painting is looking 
back only at him and not at any of the others. In order to convince the 
monks that the figure in the picture is at the same time gazing at all of them 
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simultaneously, that despite its immobility, it is also capable of following 
them with its gaze and that therefore its gaze is all-seeing, one monk is 
instructed to trace a semicircular path, with his eyes constantly on the 
picture, in. one direction, while another monk does this in the opposite direc- 
tion. Since they—each individually and both at the same time—will be left 
with the impression that the painted gaze is following them all the time, visus 
iconae, the gaze of the picture, must, therefore be all-seeing. Nicholas of 
Cusa suggested this experiment as the first step on the path to mystical the- 
ology, as an insight that would transport us beyond the visible, into the 
divine darkness: in short, as the first step on the path that culminates in the 
insight that I exist because God is looking at me and that the moment God 
turns his gaze away from me, I will cease to exist.” 

For Nicholas of Cusa, only the illusion of the all-seeing gaze of the pic- 
ture can be considered to be the representation of God. The unrepresentable, 
invisible God simply cannot be represented other than by painting the gaze 
itself, which is, from wherever we look at the picture, always directed back 
toward us. It is possible to comprehend God only by means of such a gaze, 
God is “visible” only in such a gaze: in a word, God is the gaze itself. Every 
picture that creates the illusion of an all-seeing gaze—regardless of what it 
portrays, whether it is an image of Christ, an angel, or a self-portrait of the 
painter—thus discloses God and can be called an “icon of God.” Although 
this amounts to the declaration that a product of human hands is an icon of 
God, we cannot be reproached for idolatry, since, strictly speaking, what we 
worship is not the idol itself, but the elusive gaze. 

While Bentham would perhaps agree with Nicholas of Cusa that God, 
“that invisible and mysterious being,””’ can become manifest only in and as 
an all-seeing gaze, he would most likely object to the idea that every picture 
that produces the illusion of an all-seeing gaze could be said to be an icon of 
God: according to Bentham, no picture, no icon, but only God himself, can 
be said to be an icon of God. The lantern in the panopticon could thus be 
considered to be an icon of God only if the dark spot contained in it could 
be said to be God. 

The same effect that Nicholas of Cusa characterized through an “icon of 
God” is characterized by Bentham through the spot in the visual field, “in 
the picture,” the spot that gazes back at us. Bentham’s version of the icon is 
three-dimensional, and the congregation is assembled around it in a full cir- 
cle; in the panopticon, however, in contrast to Cusa’s monks, movement is 
impossible, since the members of the congregation are chained to one point, 
as it were. This means that it is not possible to ascertain whether the gaze of 
the spot in the lantern is all-seeing by the same means that it was possible to 
determine that the gaze of the painting is all-seeing. To establish whether 
Bentham’s lantern itself deserves the name “icon of God”—that is, whether 
the spot in it constitutes God—an incomparably more subtle stratagem will 
be required. 
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“Any opaque object” 


How is it then possible, according to Bentham, to determine whether the 
gaze of the spot is all-seeing? In other words, how do we produce in the 
prisoners’ minds the impression of the inspector’s invisible omnipresence 
and the idea of constant surveillance? How does the inspector’s gaze become 
all-seeing in the eyes of the prisoners? How do we elevate the inspector to the 
stature of God in the eyes of the prisoners? In short, how, according to 
Bentham, do we construct God? 

The ideal situation in the panopticon prison would require that each pris- 
oner should actually be under the inspector’s eye “during every instant of 
time”; since this is virtually impossible, “the next thing to be wished for is, 
that, at every instant, seeing reason to believe as much, and not being able to 
satisfy himself to the contrary, he should conceive himself to be so,” writes 
Bentham. What is then staged in the panopticon is the illusion of constant 
surveillance: the prisoners are not really always under surveillance, they just 
think or imagine that they are. 

The prisoner who does not see the inspector—because, in fact, their eyes 
never meet—of course cannot see that he is not seen. He can, however, 
attempt to find out whether the inspector’s hidden, invisible eye is in fact 
always directed toward him, that is to say, whether the inspector’s gaze 1s 
really all-seeing, whether the inspector is really omniscient. 

How is it possible to determine when exactly the invisible eye, that is, the 
eye that is, as Jacques-Alain Miller puts it, “looking at me even when it does 
not see me,”” does not in fact see me? I first hazard, entirely at random, a 
less serious, still pardonable transgression; if this transgression goes 
unnoticed, I commit another, this time more serious, transgression. I can, of 
course, exploit this sort of discovery. According to Bentham, however, such 
attempts can be prevented in advance, once and for all—and in a single 
move. 


I will single out one of the most untoward of the prisoners. I will 
keep an unintermitted watch upon him. I will watch until I observe a 
transgression. I will minute it down. I will wait for another: I will 
note that down too. I will lie by for a whole day: he shall do as he 
pleases that day, so long as he does not venture at something too 
serious to be endured. The next day I produce the list to him.— You 
thought yourself undiscovered: you abused my indulgence: see how you 
were mistaken. Another time, you may have rope for two days, ten 
days. the longer it is, the heavier it will fall upon you. Learn from this, 
all of you, that in this house transgression never can be safe.*° 


Of course, only one action of this sort is needed for the inspector to appear 
all-seeing in the eyes of the prisoners: from this moment on, every prisoner 
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will think that he himself is constantly under the gaze of the inspector, and 
that none of his movements can escape the ever wakeful, watchful eye of the 
inspector. Even if the inspector no longer keeps a list of further transgres- 
sions, even if he never again intervenes, even if he no longer watches, no 
longer surveys, the prisoners will now begin to do this by themselves: each 
will watch himself, each will keep in his mind a list of his own transgressions 
and calculate the gravity of the punishment that he will sooner or later have 
to suffer for them. The result of this is that, from this moment on, in the eyes 
of a prisoner who has committed a transgression and has not been immedi- 
ately punished for it, the absence of the inspector’s intervention—which can 
now easily be a consequence of the latter’s inattention—will be interpreted 
as a deferral of the inevitable punishment. Although the inspector may com- 
pletely abandon surveillance, from this moment on, each prisoner will believe 
that the inspector is preying upon him—whereas in truth, each prisoner 
is only preying upon himself. Thus, discipline is internalized, while the 
inspector himself has become superfluous. In this way, then, the impression 
of the inspector’s invisible omnipresence and the idea of constant surveil- 
lance are produced in prisoners’ minds. Thus, through the illusion of the all- 
seeing gaze of the dark spot in the lantern, God has been constructed and, in 
a single move, the last of the skeptics has been, as it were, converted. There 
can now no longer be any doubt: in the eyes of the subjects of the universe of 
the panopticon, the gaze of the dark spot is the all-seeing gaze of God, the 
spot in the lantern is God himself. Like any God worthy of the name, the 
inspector may, from this moment on, turn his back on the universe of 
the panopticon and peacefully devote himself to his bookkeeping; from now 
on, the universe of the panopticon is perfectly capable of running without 
him. 

The inspector’s gaze is also all-seeing in another sense, that is, in the sense 
that the inspector can see more than is actually visible. Since not all cells are 
equally visible from each story of the central inspection tower, some of the 
prisoners are occasionally invisible-to the inspector’s eye; however, there is no 
cell of which at least some part is not visible from every story of the inspec- 
tion tower. To ensure that the cells that are not entirely visible from every 
story are subject to the same surveillance as those cells that are entirely 
transparent from this point of view, a line is to be drawn on the floor of these 
cells, a line separating, in the eyes of the inspector, the prisoner’s visibility 
from his invisibility: the prisoner is visible if he does not cross the line, 
whereas, once he has crossed the line, he becomes invisible. Invisibility is, no 
less than visibility, a reliable indicator of the prisoner’s exact location at the 
time. Thus, if at a certain moment the prisoner cannot be seen, in the “com- 
pact microcosm” of the panopticon, he can only be beyond the line. In 
the panopticon, it is impossible to escape the inspector’s gaze even if the 
prisoners hide from his eyes and make themselves invisible—since once the 
prisoner has crossed the line and becomes invisible, “his very invisibility is a 
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mark to note him by,””’ writes Bentham. In the all-transparent, light-flooded 
universe of the panopticon, invisibility itself has become a positive quality, a 
visible sign of the prisoner, as it were. Thus, the inspector is in fact all-seeing: 
his gaze extends beyond the limits of the visible into the invisible. 

According to Bentham, literally anything can constitute the spot that 
returns the prisoners’ gaze. Since the lantern 1s translucent, the prisoners can 
of course see from their cells whether the inspector is present in it; in other 
words, if the inspector were absent, the prisoners would see that they were 
not being watched at that moment. Therefore, the inspector disguises his 
absence (he leaves the lantern surreptitiously: he lets himself out through a 
trapdoor in the floor and descends through the interior of the central tower) 
by placing “any opaque object” in the lantern. The difference between an 
inanimate object, constantly at rest, and the inspector’s body, occasionally in 
motion, would not be discernible, according to Bentham, because the aper- 
tures in the lantern are so small. At this point, what constitutes the spot that 
returns the prisoners’ gaze, what sustains the all-seeing gaze, is nothing more 
than an opaque object. Regardless of what it is that constitutes the spot in 
the lantern—the inspector’s body or an opaque object—the prisoners will 
always believe that they are under constant surveillance. 

The prisoners in the panopticon are “awed to silence by an invisible eye,” 
yet what is gazing back at them is not necessarily a pair of eyes nor the 
inspector himself, but whatever happens to constitute the utterly dark spot in 
the transparent lantern. What is staged in the panopticon is therefore the all- 
seeing gaze itself. The lantern may then be said to be a device for reproducing 
an all-seeing gaze. From whichever cell on the circumference of the panopti- 
con the prisoner looks at the lantern, an utterly dark spot will always gaze 
back at him, the inspector’s eye will at every moment be directed precisely 
toward him. In Bentham’s words, “in a Panopticon the inspector’s back is 
never turned.” 


God as a nonentity 


God 1s thus produced, with all of his attributes, in a way similar to the 
famous scene described by Hitchcock, in which a corpse is “produced” 
through assembling an automobile: 


I wanted to have a long dialogue scene between Cary Grant and one 
of the factory workers [at a Ford automobile plant] as they walk 
along the assembly line. They might, for instance, be talking about 
one of the foremen. Behind them a car is being assembled, piece by 
piece. Finally, the car they’ve seen being put together from a simple 
nut and bolt is complete, with gas and oil, and all ready to drive off 
the line. The two men look at each other and say, “Isn’t it wonder- 
ful!” Then they open the door of the car and out drops a corpse.” 
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We would be no less surprised if we were to follow the construction of 
Bentham’s panopticon as it were assembled piece by piece before our very 
eyes: although we would be watching the assembly of the panopticon, not 
only would a building be produced, but also God within it. The panopti- 
con is perhaps really nothing more than “a simple idea in architecture,’ 
as Bentham says, but if we were to realize this idea by faithfully following 
Bentham’s plan, we would produce, so to speak, at the same time as the 
building itself—which we have built out of bricks, iron, glass, et cetera— 
God as well. We can only regret that both Hitchcock’s scene and 
Bentham’s panopticon remain ideas that were never realized by their 
authors. 

In Bentham’s eyes, the panopticon is a living entity, “an artificial body,” 
which is kept alive by the inspector with his gaze and his voice: “the lodge is 
the heart, which gives life and motion to this artificial body.”” The properties 
manifest in the functioning of this artificial body are “certainty, prompti- 
tude, and uniformity”; in a word, the artificial body functions with “clock- 
work regularity”: “action scarcely follows thought quicker than execution 
might here be made to follow command.” 

Further, it seems that the inspector is more closely tied to this artificial 
body than he is to his own body. While on the one hand his own body 1s, so 
to speak, paralyzed (the inspector does not move and surveillance is carried 
out from one single point, so that he is perhaps even more confined in his 
lantern than are the inmates in their cells), on the other hand, with the help 
of the gaze produced by the lantern and the voice produced by the conversa- 
tion tubes (representing the arteries and nerves of the artificial body), he is in 
complete command of the artificial body. No detail of this body can escape 
the gaze of inspector: “every motion of the [prisoners’] limbs, and every 
muscle of [their] face(s]”“ is exposed to his view. He is, with regard to the 
artificial body of the panopticon, the realization of Malebranche’s phantasy 
of Adam as the omniscient anatomist, who is aware of everything that goes 
on in his own body, down to the smallest detail. The inspector therefore more 
thoroughly inhabits and animates the artificial body, the panopticon, than 
his own body. 

Without the inspector, who gives this artificial body motion and life with 
his surveillance, it would certainly die: without a God who sustains it with 
his all-seeing gaze and his “unseen voice,” this body would certainly collapse. 
In spite of this, however, the universe of the panopticon is not a Berkeleyan 
universe and the God of the panopticon is not a Berkeleyan God. For 
Berkeley, a universe without a God who always imagines it would cease to 
exist: the universe Is, in a strict sense, a fiction in the imagination of God—if 
God were to stop imagining it, it would cease to exist. Similarly, it could be 
said that the universe of the panopticon only exists as long as it is sustained 
by the gaze of God. But there is a crucial difference between these two 
universes: for Bentham, the universe is not a fiction in God’s imagination; 
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rather, God himself is a fiction in the imaginations of the subjects of this 
universe. It is true that God is the one who sustains the universe with his 
gaze; but it is the subjects of this universe who imagine that this gaze really 
exists. The universe of the panopticon would thus disintegrate the moment 
that the prisoners stopped imagining God, or, more precisely, the moment 
that they stopped imagining the inspector as God—that is, the moment he 
lost his divine attributes. 

Thus, although the God of the panopticon does not exist, he nevertheless 
has real effects; although he is merely a fiction in the imaginations of 
the prisoners, that is, an imaginary nonentity, without him the universe 
of the panopticon would collapse. It could even be said that the real effects 
of the God of the panopticon are a result of his ontological status as a 
fiction. 

Both fictitious entities, which themselves do not exist and imaginary 
nonentities, which are utterly unreal, can have all too real effects.” 

As an example of the real effects of a fictitious entity, let us take the 
concept of a legal right, which is in Bentham’s eyes an “ethical fictitious 
entity.” Even though a particular legal right of mine does not actually exist 
as an entity, even though it is merely a so-called fictitious object, that is, an 
object whose existence is feigned in the imagination, others cannot act as if it 
did not exist; although in a strict sense I cannot be said actually to have it, 
others nevertheless cannot act as if I did not have it. For not acting in 
accordance with their duties in which my right is mirrored, others are threat- 
ened with punishment“°—that is, an experience of pain or loss of pleasure— 
and pain and pleasure are for Bentham real entities par excellence, that is, 
“perceptible real entities.” Thus, although a right does not actually exist as 
an entity, although its existence is merely feigned in the imagination, it never- 
theless has real effects. 

As an example of the real effects of imaginary nonentities, we can consider 
Bentham’s fear of ghosts. In Bentham’s elaborate ontology, ghosts—as well 
as hobgoblins, vampires, the devil, et cetera—are classified as “fabulous 
maleficent beings,””’ or, more precisely, imaginary nonentities. Ontologically, 
they are on the same level as God, who is considered by Bentham as “a 
nonentity,” rather than “a superhuman inferential entity.”“ Now even 
though Bentham classified ghosts as imaginary nonentities, even though 
he therefore did not believe in their existence, he was, in his own words, 
nevertheless, for his whole life, pathologically afraid of them.” 

Bentham’s attitude to ghosts is paradoxical: 


In no man’s judgement can a stronger persuasion of the nonexist- 
ence of these sources of terror have place than in mine; yet no sooner 
do I lay myself down to sleep in a dark room than, if no other person 
is in the room, and my eyes keep open, these instruments of terror 
obtrude themselves.” 
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Strictly speaking, it is probably the case that no one who Is afraid of ghosts 
_ believes that they really exist; not only Bentham, but all of us most likely 
believe that ghosts are purely fictitious, mere figments of the imagination, but 
we are nevertheless still afraid of them. 

‘But this is only an apparent paradox: we are not afraid of ghosts in spite of 
the fact that they do not exist, but precisely because of the fact that they do 
not exist. Of what, exactly, are we afraid when we say that we are afraid of 
ghosts? It is precisely the intrusion of something radically other, something 
unknown and strange into our world. And it is from this fear that we would 
escape, if we could be sure that ghosts really existed. Or, in the words of Paul 
Veyne, who is himself “almost neurotically afraid of them”: “nothing would 
reassure me more than to learn that ghosts ‘really’ exist.”” In this case, we 
could deal with ghosts in the same way that we deal with all other real 
entities; they would simply be phenomena comparable ‘with all others. Even 
if this would not completely do away with our fear, even if we were still 
afraid of ghosts, we would be afraid in a different way: we would then be 
afraid of ghosts in the same way that we fear all the real entities that we 
naturally designate as maleficent, like, for example, vicious dogs. 

We can see that this is true if we try to shake off the fear of ghosts by 
refuting their existence, that is, if we try to convince ourselves that it is not 
true that ghosts exist and that therefore our fear is unfounded. Clearly, the 
fear will by no means lessen; quite the contrary, it will become even stronger. 
We might even say that the most unbearable and terrifying thing would be to 
succeed in refuting the existence of ghosts. Bentham’s own experience bears 
witness to the fact that the refutation of the existence of ghosts cannot rid 
us of the fear of them, that such an attempt only intensifies this fear, and 
that what would really reassure us would be the certainty that ghosts do in 
fact exist. Although every night before going to sleep, with the intention of 
shaking off his fears, he rehearsed arguments refuting the existence of 
ghosts,” as soon as he found himself alone in the dark, he was inevitably 
seized by fear. He was seized by fear not in spite of his arguments, but 
because of them. If the refutation of the existence of ghosts could not 
reassure him, then it must not have been the existence of ghosts that he 
feared; he must surely have been afraid of something else. If Bentham was 
afraid of anything, then it could only have been of the nonexistence of 
ghosts, that is, of the fact that ghosts are imaginary nonentities. Thus 
Bentham would probably have been able to go to sleep peacefully if he could 
have been assured that ghosts do in fact exist and are not mere fictions. In 
other words, only when he was sure that ghosts really did exist could he start 
acting as if they did not. 

The fear of ghosts is perhaps the purest example of how an imaginary 
nonentity owes its real effects to its ontological status as a fiction; if ghosts 
were not fictitious, if they were really existing entities, then they would either 
not have any effects at all, or they would have different effects. 
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Just like ghosts, the God of the panopticon also has effects only as a 
fiction. If the “hidden” God were to reveal himself in the panopticon, if the 
apparent omnipresence of God in the eyes of the prisoners were replaced by 
the real presence of the inspector, a real entity comparable to themselves 
(that is, the utterly powerless inspector), he would then either cease to have 
any effect or would simply have different effects. If the real presence of the 
inspector still had effects on the prisoners, this presence would not be as 
effective in deterring them from transgressing as would the “invisible omni- 
presence.” The inspector can sustain the smooth functioning of the panopti- 
con prison only insofar as he appears to be God, that is, only insofar as he 
is, in the eyes of the prisoners, endowed with divine attributes (apparent 
omnipresence, an all-seeing gaze, etc.}—in a word, only insofar as he is a 
fiction in the imaginations of the prisoners. It is thus through his nonexist- 
ence that God sustains the universe of the panopticon. 

In Lacan, who often refers to Bentham’s theory of fictions, we find an 
analogous argument in his account of the love of God. Just as we are afraid 
of ghosts and of the God of the panopticon insofar as they are imaginary 
nonentities—that is, because they do not exist—so, according to Lacan, we 
love God precisely because he does not exist. What we love in an object is 
precisely that which it lacks. But then what is it in God, who obviously lacks 
nothing, that we can love? In other words, if it is only giving what we do 
not have that counts as a sign of love, then is it even possible for God, who 
lacks nothing, to give anything at all? Since God simply has everything, he 
obviously has nothing that he could give. The only thing that God, who is 
supposed to be a total plenitude of being, could lack, is, as Lacan puts it, 
precisely the principal feature of being: existence. It is an illusion to think 
that we love God because he is a total plenitude of being; the only reason we 
love him is that perhaps he does not even exist at all.” If we love God, we 
love him because he 1s a nonentity. 

The inspector certainly knows that, qua God, he does not really exist; qua 
God, the inspector exists only through an artifice, only as a fiction. Because 
he owes his divine attributes to his invisibility, he must always hide himself 
from the eyes of the prisoners; he lives in the constant fear that the prisoners 
will find out that he really does not exist. If Bentham’s idea had been real- 
ized, if the panopticon prison had really been built, and if he would have 
become its inspector-manager—Bentham reserved the place of the dark 
spot, the place of God in the panopticon for himself—then he would, as later 
befell Louis Althusser, most likely himself fall victim to a fantasy of not 
existing. As Althusser says in his autobiography, L’avenir dure longtemps, he 
believed he did not exist, or, more precisely, he believed he existed merely as a 
fiction in the imaginations of others; in Bentham’s terms, he thought of 
himself merely as an imaginary nonentity. Althusser existed in the same way 
as Bentham’s inspector, who exists qua God only through artifice, by adopt- 
ing divine attributes: “I was only able to exist through artifice, by adopting 
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characteristics which were not my own,”” Althusser said of himself. He had 
his books published in order to conceal the fact that he did not exist, and 
every time they were published he feared that others would see through his 
ruse. Moreover, in his own words, he wanted at all costs to destroy himself 
because he had never existed.” Since he existed solely as a fiction of others’ 
imaginations, he was only able to destroy himself by destroying those whose 
fiction he believed himself to be; he began with the one person who most 
firmly believed in his existence. 

Jacques-Alain Miller writes that the panopticon is nothing other than a 
“materialized classification” or a classification “inscribed in stone”—just as, 
on the other hand, the endless classifications, logical trees, divisions, tables, 
et cetera, that Bentham indefatigably elaborated, are only “prisons of lan- 
guage” or “prisons of words.” Bentham undertook the elucidation of fic- 
tions so as not to leave the field of fictions “in the state of an utterly dark 
spot,””’ or, more precisely, so that in the synoptic tables of entities, the field of 
fictions would not present itself “to the eye of the mind in the repulsive char- 
acter of an absolutely dark spot.” And yet, by creating God in the panopti- 
con, he himself thus created a fiction in the form of an utterly dark spot. 
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Towards a Lacanian political theory 
Yannis Stavrakakis 


Source: Yannis Stavrakakis, Lacan and the Political. London: Routledge (2000), pp. 71-98. 


Politics v. the political 


Chapter 2 examined the various ways in which Lacanian theory transforms 
our view of the objective side of human experience. If up to now our main 
focus was reality in general (especially in the last part of Chapter 2), I will 
start Chapter 3 by rearticulating some of the conclusions of the previous 
chapter but this time with particular reference to the field of political reality. 
Naturally, what we said about reality in general is also applicable to political 
reality.’ But what is this political reality for which Lacan is relevant? In fact 
what exactly is political reality in general? We know that in mainstream 
political science, politics and political reality are associated with citizenship, 
elections, the particular forms of political representation and the various 
ideological families. Politics 1s conceived as constituting a separate system, 
the political system, and is expected to stay within the boundaries of this 
system: people, that is to say, politicians, social scientists and citizens, expect 
to find politics in the arenas prescribed for it in the hegemonic discourse of 
liberal democracies (these arenas being parliament, parties, trade unions, 
etc.), and also expect it to be performed by the accordingly sanctioned agents 
(Beck, 1997: 98). Although this well-ordered picture is lately starting to show 
signs of disintegration, with the politicisation of areas previously located 
outside the political system (as Beck has put it ‘if the clocks of politics stop 
there [within the official arenas of the political system], then it seems that 
politics as a whole has stopped ticking’ — Beck, 1997: 98), politics can only 
be represented in spatial terms, as a set of practices and institutions, as a 
system, albeit an expanding one. Politics is identical to political reality and 
political reality, as all reality, is, first, constituted at the symbolic level, and, 
second, supported by fantasy. 
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But if reality in general can only make sense in its relation to a real which 
is always exceeding it, what can that real associated with political reality be? 
If reality cannot exhaust the real it must be also the case that politics cannot 
exhaust the political. Not surprisingly then, it is one of the most exciting 
developments in contemporary political theory, and one promoted by theor- 
ists such as Laclau, Mouffe, Beck and Lefort, that the political is not 
reducible to political reality as we have been describing it: 


The political cannot be restricted to a certain type of institution, or 
envisaged as constituting a specific sphere or level of society. It must 
be conceived as a dimension that is inherent to every human society 
and that determines our very ontological condition. 

(Mouffe, 1993: 3) 


In order to illustrate this ‘emancipation’ of the moment of the political let us 
examine very briefly the relevant argument put forward by Claude Lefort. 
Lefort’s project entails the reinterpretation of the political. He considers 
both the Marxist and the strictly scientific definitions of the political 
inadequate. Marxism regards the political as a mere superstructure deter- 
mined by a base consisting of the supposedly real level of relations of pro- 
duction, and thus is unable to recognise any substantial specificity to the 
political. Political sociology and political science, on the other hand, attempt 
to delineate political facts in their particularity, as distinct from other social 
facts which are considered as belonging to other separate levels of social 
reality: the economic, the aesthetic, the juridical, the scientific, the social 
itself. Such an approach claims to provide an objective reconstruction of 
reality as consisting of all these strict differentiations and thus does not real- 
ise that its own constructs derive from social life and are, consequently, 
historically and politically conditioned — our discussion on constructionism 
becomes relevant again. In the definition of politics (as the space of political 
institutions, such as parties, etc.) what is lost is the political itself, meaning 
the moment in which the definition of politics, the organisation of social 
reality, takes place: 


The political is thus revealed, not in what we call political activity, 
but in the double movement whereby the mode of institution of 
society appears and is obscured. It appears in the sense that the 
process whereby society is ordered and unified across its divisions 
becomes visible. It is obscured in the sense that the Jocus of politics 
(the /Jocus in which parties compete and in which a general agency of 
power takes shape and is reproduced) becomes defined as particular, 
while the principle which generates the overall configuration is 
concealed. 

(Lefort, 1988: 11) 
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The point here is that the institution of political reality presupposes a certain 
repression of the constitutivity of the political. It entails an impossible 
attempt to erase the political ontology of the social. In Lefort’s view, for 
example, and here he draws from traditional political philosophy in which 
what distinguishes one society from another is its regime, its shaping of 
human existence, the political is related to what generates society, the differ- 
ent forms of society. It 1s precisely because the very idea of society contains a 
reference to its political definition that it becomes impossible to localise the 
political within society. The political is thus revealed as the ontological level 
of the institution of every particular shaping of the social (this expression 
denoting both giving meaning to social relations and staging them) (Lefort, 
1988: 217-19). When we limit our scope within political reality we are 
attempting a certain domestication/spatialisation of the political, we move 
our attention from the political per se (as the moment of the disruption and 
undecidability governing the reconstruction of social objectivity including 
political reality) to the social (as the result of this construction and 
reconstruction, as the sedimented forms of objectivity) (Laclau, 1990: 35). 
This sedimentation of political reality (as a part or a subsystem of the social) 
requires a forgetting of origins, a forgetting of the contingent force of dis- 
location which stands at its foundation; it requires the symbolic and fantas- 
matic reduction of the political. Yet, ‘to negate the political does not make it 
disappear, it only leads to bewilderment in the face of its manifestations and 
to impotence in dealing with them’ (Mouffe, 1993: 140). What constantly 
emerges in these currents of contemporary political theory is that the polit- 
ical seems to acquire a position parallel to that of the Lacanian real; one 
cannot but be struck by the fact that the political 1s revealed as a particular 
modality of the real. The political becomes one of the forms in which one 
encounters the real. 

The field of social construction and political reality is the field in which the 
symbolisation of this real is attempted. Chaitin 1s correct when asserting that 
symbolisation ‘has the creative power to produce cultural identities, but at a 
price, the cost of covering over the fundamental nothingness that forms its 
foundation ... it 1s culture, not nature, that abhors a vacuum, above all that 
of its own contingency’ (Chaitin, 1996: 4-5), of its ultimate inability to 
master and symbolise the impossible real: ‘there is a structural lack in the 
symbolic, which means that certain points of the real can’t be symbolised in 
a definite manner. . .. The unmitigated real provokes anxiety, and this in turn 
gives rise to never-ending, defensive, imaginary constructs’ (Verhaeghe, 1994: 
60). Following from this, ‘all human productions [Society itself, culture, 
religion, science] . .. can be understood in the light of that structural failure 
of the symbolic in relationship to the real’ (ibid.: 61). It is the moment of 
this failure, the moment of our encounter with the real, that is revealed as the 
moment of the political par excellence in our reading of Lacan. It is the 
constitutivity of this moment in Lacanian psychoanalysis that proves our 
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fantasmatic conception of the socio-political institution of society as a 
harmonious totality to be no more than a mirage. It is this traumatic 
moment of the political gua encounter with the real that initiates again and 
again a process of symbolisation, and initiates the ever-present hegemonic 
play between different symbolisations of this real. This play leads to the 
emergence of politics, to the political institution of a new social fantasy (or 
of many antagonistic fantasies engaged in a struggle for hegemony) in the 
place of the dislocated one, and so on and so forth. In this light, Lacan’s 
insistence on the centrality of the real, especially in the latter part of his 
teaching, acquires major political importance. Lacan himself, in his seminar 
on The Four Fundamental Concepts of Psychoanalysis uses noise and accident 
as metaphors or examples of our encounter with the real. It might be pos- 
sible to add the political to this chain of equivalences. Lacan’s schema of 
socio-political life is that of a play, an unending circular play between possi- 
bility and impossibility, between construction and destruction, representa- 
tion and failure, articulation and dislocation, reality and the real, politics and 
the political. 

It is this constitutive play which can help illuminate a series of political 
questions and lead to a novel approach to political analysis. As an illustra- 
tion let us examine a concrete problem of political analysis. How are we, for 
example, to account for the emergence and the hegemonic force of apartheid 
discourse in South Africa? Is this emergence due to a positively defined cause 
(class struggle, etc.)? What becomes apparent now, in light of the structural 
causality of the political, is that the reasons for the resurgence of Afrikaner 
nationalism in the 1930s and 1940s are not to be found in some sort of 
‘objective’ conditions (Norval, 1996: 51). Apartheid can be traced back to 
the dislocations that conditioned the emergence of this Afrikaner nationalist 
discourse (associated, among others, with the increasing capitalisation of 
agriculture, the rate of urbanisation and events such as the Great War). The 
articulation of a new political discourse can only make sense against the 
background of the dislocation of the preceding socio-political order or 
ideological space. It is the lack created by dislocation that causes the desire 
for a new discursive articulation. It is this lack created by a dislocation of 
the social which forms the kernel of the political as an encounter with the 
Lacanian real. Every dislocatory event leads to the antagonistic articulation 
of different discourses that attempt to symbolise its traumatic nature, to 
suture the lack it creates. In that sense the political stands at the root of 
politics, dislocation at the root of the articulation of a new socio-political 
order, an encounter with the real moment of the political at the root of our 
symbolisation of political reality. 

Underlying Lacan’s importance for political theory and political analysis 
is his insistence on the split, lacking nature of the symbolic, of the socio- 
political world per se. Our societies are never harmonious ensembles. This is 
only the fantasy through which they attempt to constitute and reconstitute 
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themselves. Experience shows that this fantasy can never be fully realised. 
No social fantasy can fill the lack around which society is always structured. 
This lack is re-emerging with every resurfacing of the political, with every 
encounter with the real. We can speak about the political exactly because 
there is subversion and dislocation of the social. The level of social construc- 
tion, of human creativity, of the emergence and development of socio- 
political institutions, is the level in which the possibility of mastering the real 
makes itself visible but only to be revealed as a chimera unable to foreclose a 
moment of impossibility that always returns to its place. Given this context, 
the moment of the political should be understood as emerging at the inter- 
section of our symbolic reality with this real, the real being the ontological 
horizon of every play between political articulation and dislocation, order 
and disorder, politics and the political.’ 

Let us summarise our Lacanian commentary on the concept of the 
political. The political is not the real per se but one of the modalities in 
which we experience an encounter with the real; it is the dominant shape this 
encounter takes within the socio-objective level of experience. The moment 
of the political is the moment made possible by the structural causality of 
this real, a moment linked to the surfacing of a constitutive lack within our 
fantasmatic representations of society. It amounts to the cut of dislocation 
threatening all symbolisations of the social, to the ultimate subversion of any 
sedimentation of political reality. It is the moment in which the ontological 
impossibility of the real affects socio-political reality. It is also a moment 
located prior to all attempts and promises to cover over this lack, to reconsti- 
tute the fantasmatic coherence of the dislocated reality. Although it is 
internal to the development of such a desire, although it constitutes its con- 
dition of possibility, 1t evaporates as soon as the play of construction begins: 
it is what makes possible the articulation of new political projects and new 
social fantasies but is not compatible with them; their constitution demands 
the repression of the political. The political 1s associated thus with the 
moment of contingency and undecidability marking the gap between the 
dislocation of one socio-political identification and the creation of the desire 
for a new one.” 


Exploring political reality 


Stressing the constitutivity of the political 1s not, however, diminishing the 
importance of politics: ‘the references to the political do not entail a dis- 
solution of the formal sphere of politics. It merely calls for a distinction 
between the two registers that do not cease to intertwine with each other, to 
contaminate one another’ (Arditi, 1993: 15). If Lacanian theory can provide 
the impetus behind a political theory exploring the connections between the 
political and the real or rather focusing on the moment of the political as an 
encounter with the Lacanian real, this is not equivalent to saying that Lacan 
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has nothing to offer to a study of the ways in which political reality is 
constructed. As every reality, political reality, the world of politics, is con- 
structed on the symbolic level (through the intervention of metonymic and 
metaphoric mechanisms as well as points de capiton and empty signifiers) and 
supported by fantasmatic frames providing its imaginary coherence by prom- 
ising it an anchor in the real. Let me illustrate this point vis a@ vis political 
reality by presenting a series of concrete political examples: 


Metaphor and metonymy or equivalence and difference? 


What is the relevance of metaphoric and metonymic production of meaning 
for the analysis of political reality? An answer to this question may be found 
in Laclau’s and Mouffe’s Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, where the con- 
struction of political spaces is revealed as governed by the principles of 
equivalence and difference. These two deeply political discursive principles 
are not alien to the linguistic and semiotic idea of the two poles of language 
(syntagmatic and paradigmatic) which, as mentioned in the previous chapter, 
Lacan connects directly to the logics of metaphor and metonymy: 


we could say that the logic of difference tends to expand the 
syntagmatic pole of language, the number of positions that can enter 
into a relation of combination and hence of continuity with each 
other; while the logic of equivalence expands the paradigmatic pole — 
that is, the elements that can be substituted for one another — thereby 
reducing the number of positions which can possibly be combined. 
(Laclau and Mouffe, 1985: 130) 


But what is the exact nature of the logics of equivalence and difference? 
An extreme example of the way the logic of equivalence works is given in 
the logic of the revolutionary millenarianism of the Middle Ages. In the 
millenarian universe the world is divided into two paratactical chains 
of equivalences: the peasant world is conceived as standing against urban 
culture which is presented as the incarnation of evil. The second chain is 
constructed as the negative reverse of the first. It is the religious imagery of 
the bible which, when applied to political mobilisation, easily leads to such 
formations: ‘Men coming to the bible with no historical sense but with the 
highest expectations found in it a message of direct contemporary relevance’ 
(Hill, 1984: 93). In revolutionary millenarianism social struggle is not a 
struggle for specific objectives (something associated with a differential 
schema) but acquires a cataclysmic dimension; it becomes the showdown 
between two opposed camps (this is the principle of an equivalential organ- 
isation of political spaces). Social and political struggle is symbolised in 
terms of the division between hell and heaven, damnation and salvation, 
fall and redemption. In that sense, the logic of equivalence entails the 
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simplification of political spaces and the expansion of the paradigmatic pole 
of meaning. Here, the logic of metaphor seems to be dominant. 

An example of how the logic of difference plays itself out is the political 
project of Disraeli in the nineteenth century. Disraeli starts from acknow- 
ledging the existence of the two worlds (poverty and wealth) in order to 
eventually overcome this paratactical (equivalential) division. His main con- 
cern thus is the unification of a divided society (Vincent, 1990: 80-5). This 
aspiration is epitomised in his slogan: ‘One Nation’: 


Disraeli’s rhetoric of national identity and the mutual interest and 
interdependence of classes effectively dissolved the problem of 
social cleavage which he had dramatised in Sybil, by treating it 
as an aberration from the norm of social relations. He saw it as 
caused mainly by the excesses of liberal individualism, and by an _ 
inattentiveness on the part of property to its social duties which 
could be compensated if its representatives showed, by the passing 
of social legislation such as that which distinguished Disraeli’s sec- 
ond ministry, that the national institutions were responsive to the 
people’s needs. 

(Smith, 1996: 218) 


Simply put, Disraeli’s project is based on the absorption of all social divi- 
sions into an ever-expanding system supported by the illusion of a society 
encompassing all differences and demands. The fantasmatic prototype of his 
ideal is that of a happy family: ‘“One nation” was the celebration of shared 
experience within a happy family’ (Vincent, 1990: 15). This is a logic of 
expansion of the syntagmatic pole of meaning, of the number of positions 
entering into a relation of combination (Laclau and Mouffe, 1985: 130) - a 
deeply metonymic political logic. 

The difference between these two ways governing the organisation of 
political spaces and ideological frontiers is also evident in more recent 
examples, such as the comparison of Thatcherite and Blairite ideological 
strategies. There is no doubt that both these projects hegemonised the polit- 
ical field for a certain period of time as a result of a fierce ideological and 
electoral struggle. The Thatcherite right, for example, has to be understood 
‘in direct relation to alternative political formations attempting to occupy 
and command the same space. It is engaged in a struggle for hegemony, 
within the dominant bloc, against both social democracy and the moderate 
wing of its own party’ (Hall, 1988: 44). The same applies, ceteris paribus, for 
the rise of Blairism. ‘New Labour’ is different (or presented as different) 
both from Old Labour and from the right. However, the way each of these 
political hegemonic projects represents the political space within which it 
operates (both before and after their electoral victory) seems completely 
opposite. The kernel of this opposition is the difference between the 
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signifying domination of difference and the signifying domination of 
equivalence, between the logics of metaphor and metonymy: 


Thatcherism was exclusionary; New Labour is_ inclusionary. 
Margaret Thatcher was a warrior; Tony Blair is a healer. Where she 
divided, he unites. Where she spoke of ‘enemies within’, he speaks of 
the ‘people’. The Thatcherites saw themselves as a beleaguered 
minority, surrounded by insidious, relentless and powerful enemies. 
There were always new battles to fight, new obstacles to uproot, new 
heresies to stamp out. New Labour, with the same, not particularly 
impressive, proportion of the popular vote behind it, speaks and acts 
as though it embodies a national consensus — a consensus of all the 
well-intentioned, embracing rich and poor, young and old, suburbs 
and inner cities, black and white, hunters and animal rights cam- 
paigners, successful and unsuccessful. In place of the cold shower, it 
offers a warm bath, administered by a hegemonic people’s party 
appealing equally to every part of the nation. 

(Marquand, 1998: 19) 


Points de capiton and empty signifiers 


We have already explained in some detail the function of the point de capiton 
in Chapter 2. A very good example of the importance of the point de capiton 
in the construction and coherence of a socio-political collectivity/objectivity 
is the Freudian description of the bonds holding a mass together as they are 
developed in Group Psychology. In Freud’s view, what can unite thousands or 
millions of people is the relation — and the libidinal investment of this rela- 
tion — of each one of them to a leader (political, religious or military) or an 
idea occupying the position of a point de capiton, a common point of refer- 
ence. When the leader disappears (when for example the general is killed in 
battle) the mass disintegrates. It is the point de capiton then which creates 
unity. This is very well illustrated in a joke concerning 3,000 people who are 
taking part in a mass rally. Suddenly they realise that their leader has disap- 
peared, The question which is immediately asked is the following: “Where 
are we going, 3,000 people alone?’. What creates the feeling of unity and 
collectivity is not reduced to the physical presence of 3,000 people. When the 
identificatory link with the leader is cut the illusory character of collective 
identity and group power is uncovered. Without the intervention of a point 
de capiton (the leader in this case), instead of constituting a collectivity they 
are reduced just to 3,000 isolated individuals. 

Given the importance of the point de capiton in creating a sense of unity, it 
is no surprise that the logic of the point de capiton has been central for the 
development of a Lacanian analysis of ideology, ideology being an import- 
ant part of what we have called political reality. The crucial question here is 
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the one formulated by Slavoj Zizek: ‘What creates and sustains the identity 
of a given ideological field beyond all possible variations of its positive 
content?’ And he answers: ‘the multitude of floating signifiers, of proto- 
ideological elements, is structured into a unified field through the interven- 
tion of a certain nodal point (the Lacanian point de capiton) which quilts 
them, stops their sliding and fixes their meaning’ (Zizek, 1989: 87). In the 
vocabulary of discourse theory, which is used by Zizek in the preceding 
quotation, the Lacanian ‘points de capiton’ become ‘nodal points’ — one more 
affinity between Lacanian theory and the work of Laclau and Mouffe: 


If the social does not manage to fix itself in the intelligible and 
instituted forms of a society, the social only exists, however, as an 
effort to construct that impossible object. Any discourse is consti- 
tuted as an attempt to dominate the field of discursivity, to arrest the 
flow of difference, to construct a centre. We will call the privileged 
discursive points of this partial fixation, nodal points. (Lacan has 
insisted on these partial fixations through his concept of points de 
capiton, that is, of privileged signifiers that fix the meaning of a 
signifying chain). 

(Laclau and Mouffe, 1985: 112) 


In that sense ideological discourse should be conceived as an articulation (a 
chain) of ideological elements around a nodal point, a point de capiton (or a 
family of nodal points) ‘such that their identity is modified as a result of the 
articulatory practice’ (Laclau and Mouffe, 1985: 112). The structured totality 
resulting from the articulation is exactly what ideological discourse is. As 
Lefort has pointed out, ideological discourse is constituted as such “by sub- 
jecting all spheres of society to the imperative of organisation’ (Lefort, 1986: 
218). The differential positions appearing articulated in a discourse, that is, 
appearing in the chain of signifiers of ideological discourse, are the moments 
of the discourse while elements (remember Zizek’s proto-ideological ele- 
ments) are called by Laclau and Mouffe all those differences that are not yet 
discursively articulated (Laclau and Mouffe, 1985: 105). The point de capiton, 
the signifier fixing the meaning and transforming the free-floating elements 
to moments of an ideological discourse, is present in Lefort in the metaphor 
of a centre which is always implied in ideology and from which ‘social life 
is organised’ (Lefort, 1986: 219). Let me illustrate this logic of discursive 
articulation with an example used by Zizek. In the ideological discourse of 
communism a series of floating signifiers or proto-ideological elements (pre- 
viously articulated in other ideological discourses) such as democracy, state, 
freedom, etc. acquire a certain meaning through their quilting by the signifier 
‘communism’. Thus they are transformed to internal moments of the com- 
munist ideological discourse. Democracy is conceived as real democracy 
opposing bourgeois democracy, freedom acquires an economic connotation, 
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etc. In other words, they acquire the meaning imposed by the point de capiton 
‘communism’; this is how communism can hegemonise a set of available 
signifiers. The same, of course, applies to all signifiers that acquire a political 
role and aspire to hegemonise a given politico-discursive field. It is in this 
sense that ‘the Lacanian concept of the point de capiton, the nodal point that 
fixes meaning, is profoundly relevant for a theory of hegemony’ (Laclau, 
1988: 255). 

It is evident that what is at stake in the function of the point de capiton is 
the fixation of a given discursive construct, the inclusion of a number of 
especially decontested signifiers in its signifying chain. Such an inclusion 
presupposes a certain exclusion, that is to say a signification of the limits of 
political reality. Social groups, for example, tend to define themselves 
through exclusion, by comparing themselves to ‘strangers’. But how are these 
strangers defined? One crucial element is the lack of communication. What 
adds the uncanny flavour to the encounter with the stranger is the lack of a 
common language, the failure of communication. This is because it is impos- 
sible to represent linguistically, to communicate, what is beyond language. A 
number of names are employed to encircle this unrepresentable terrain: 
‘Terms like “gogim”, “barbaroi”, and “nemtsi” all imply such perception of 
the human incompleteness of persons who could not communicate with the 
in-group, which constituted the only “real men”’ (Armstrong, 1982: 5-6). It 
is because reality is constructed in discursive terms that the encounter with a 
non-member of a given linguistic community poses the problem of the limits 
of language and reality; it is the encounter with a real beyond our construc- 
tion of reality. Only the exclusion of this real can guarantee the stability of 
our reality. Our reality can be real only if the real outside reality 1s negated, 
attributed to the Other who somehow stole it from us.’ Benveniste has shown 
that anthropological historians were correct in perceiving this close relation 
between linguistic exclusion and the construction of an ethnic or other iden- 
tity. It is possible to locate particular signifiers that function as ‘traffic lights 
warning a group member when he is approaching a barrier separating his 
group from another [his reality from a real beyond his control]’ (Armstrong, 
1982: 5-6). 

Both the point de capiton (for example the signifier ‘communism’, to return 
to our previous example) and the signifier marking the limit of political 
reality, the signifier representing, within our fantasmatic scenario, the 
excluded real (‘capitalism’ could be one from the point of view of a commun- 
ist discourse) are empty signifiers. The point de capiton, on the one hand, can 
function as a point of reference only if posited as an incarnation of the 
universality of a certain group or collectivity, as a representative of the pure 
being or the systematicity of the system. In the point de capiton a particular 
signifier is called to incarnate a function beyond its concreteness, it is ‘“emp- 
tied’ from its particular signification in order to represent fullness in general 
and be able to articulate a large number of heterogeneous signifiers. The 
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nation is clearly such an empty signifier that serves as a point de capiton 
uniting a whole community (Demertzis, 1996). The signifier of exclusion, on 
the other hand, is also an empty signifier, but one that represents the oppos- 
ite of the point de capiton: pure negativity; what has to be negated and 
excluded in order for reality to signify its limits. Reagan’s characterisation of 
the USSR as the evil empire is a good case in point. Here again a particular 
signifier is ‘emptied’ from its concrete content in order to represent a negative 
universal, to stigmatise the always escaping real. We should not forget, how- 
ever, that the symbolic construct articulated around the point de capiton 
and founded on the signification of the exclusion of the real can function 
properly only within a certain fantasmatic frame; the empty signifier can 
only function as an object petit a. It has been argued that our linguistically 
constructed reality (an ethnic or nationalist ideology for example) depends 
on the incorporation of all ‘individual symbols, verbal and non-verbal, in a 
mythic structure’ (Armstrong, 1982: 6). It is necessary then to move from the 
consideration of the symbolic structure of political reality to its fantasmatic 
support. This movement is inscribed in the structure of the empty signifier 
itself insofar as the empty signifier is emptied of particular contents; the illu- 
sion is that it can become completely empty so that it can contain everything; 
within a certain transferential illusion, it is supposed that anything can be 
inscribed into it. The other side of semiotic emptiness is fantasmatic fullness.” 


The fantasmatic support 


If political reality is a symbolic construction produced through metaphoric 
and metonymic processes and articulated around points de capiton and 
empty signifiers, it nevertheless depends on fantasy in order to constitute 
itself. This dimension must have become evident from our argumentation so 
far. It is useful however to present one more example in which this dimension 
is illustrated with clarity. 

Fantasies of mastery, especially mastery of knowledge, have direct polit- 
ical significance. Thomas Richards, in his book The Imperial Archive: Know- 
ledge and the Fantasy of the Empire, explores the importance of fantasy in 
the construction of the British empire. There is no doubt that no nation can 
close its hand around the whole of the world. In that sense an empire is 
always, at least partly, a fiction. Absolute political control is impossible due 
to a variety of reasons, such as the lack of information and control in distant 
parts of the imperial territory. This gap in knowledge (in the symbolic consti- 
tution of the empire) and control, was covered over by the fantasy construc- 
tion of the imperial archive, ‘a fantasy of knowledge collected and united in 
the service of state and empire’. In that sense ‘the myth of imperial archive 
brought together in fantasy what was breaking apart in fact’ and was thus 
shared widely; it even had an impact in policy-making (Richards, 1993: 6). 
This imperial archive was not a real museum or a real library, it was not a 
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building or a collection of texts, but a fantasy of projected total knowledge: 
it constituted a ‘collectively imagined junction of all that was known or 
knowable, a fantastic representation of an epistemological master pattern, a 
virtual focal point for the heterogeneous local knowledge of metropolis and 
empire’ (Richards, 1993: 11). In this utopian space, disorder was transformed 
to order, heterogeneity to homogeneity and lack of political control and 
information to an imaginary empire of knowledge and power. 

Such a fantasmatic support is, however, discernible in all the examples 
we have already presented. This is because all ideological formations, all 
constructions of political reality, although not in the same degree or in the 
same way, aspire to eliminate anxiety and loss, to defeat dislocation, in order 
to achieve a state of fullness. Thus ‘what Thatcherism as an ideology does, is 
to address the fears, the anxieties, the lost identities, of a people ... It is 
addressed to our collective fantasies, to Britain as an imagined community, 
to the social imaginary’ (Hall, 1988: 167). The same applies to nationalism, 
to millenarian redemption, as well as to Disraeli’s ‘One Nation’ and to 
Blairism. This fantasmatic element is crucial for the desirability of all these 
discourses, in other words for their hegemonic appeal. All political projects 
to reconstitute society as a well-ordered and harmonious ensemble aim at 
this impossible object which reduces utopia to a fantasmatic screen. If, 
according to Laclau’s Lacanian dictum, ‘society does not exist’ (as a har- 
monious ensemble), this impossible existence is all the time constructed 
and reconstructed through the symbolic production of discourse and its 
fantasmatic investment, through the reduction of the political to politics. 


Some difficulties in Lacanian political theory 


The epistemology of the real 


There are at least two objections that could be raised against such a political 
reading of Lacanian theory. The first one is of an epistemological and 
theoretical nature; it questions the ‘epistemological’ plausibility and opera- 
tionality of Lacanian discourse. The second 1s of an ethico-political nature; 
it concerns the political relevance of this discourse as well as its effectivity 
and ethical grounding. Let’s approach the first one through a point raised by 
Judith Butler in connection to the status of the real and our symbolic use of 
it in theoretical discourse. Butler argues that 


to claim that the real resists symbolisation is still to symbolise the 
real as a kind of resistance. The former claim (the real resists sym- 
bolisation) can only be true if the latter claim (‘the real resists 
symbolisation’ is a symbolisation) is true, but if the second claim 1s 
true, the first is necessarily false. 

(Butler, 1993: 207) 
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What Butler is in fact reiterating here is the well-known paradox of 
Epimenides who, as a Cretan himself, claimed that ‘All Cretans are liars’. If 
this statement is true then he is also a liar but if he is a liar then his statement 
cannot be true. In both cases the paradox is irresolvable. Yet, what these 
paradoxes point to is exactly the real lack in our symbolic media, the real 
limits of any process of symbolic signification and resolution. And although 
we can never symbolise the real in itself, it is possible to encircle (even in a 
metaphorical way) the limits it poses to signification and representation. 
Although it is impossible to touch the real, it is possible to encircle its impos- 
sibility, exactly because this impossibility is always emerging within a sym- 
bolisation. Hence Lacan’s position: ‘I always speak the truth. Not the whole 
truth, because there’s no way to say it all. Saying it all is literally impossible: 
words fail. Yet it’s through this very impossibility that the truth holds onto 
the real’ (1987: 7). Beyond the imaginary ideal of absolute knowledge, “Truth 
is nothing other than that which knowledge can apprehend as knowledge 
only by setting its ignorance to work’ (E: 296).° In that sense, Butler’s claim is 
misleading because the statement ‘the real resists symbolisation’ is not a 
symbolisation of the real per se’ but a symbolic expression of the limits it 
poses, a recognition of its structural causality as it is revealed in its relation 
to the world of symbolisation.® In the second case we have a symbolic gesture 
which has no positive-representational content. Underlying this view is the 
idea that psychoanalytic practice ultimately subverts — but cannot eliminate — 
the philosophical distinctions between the discursive and the extra- 
discursive, the linguistic and the extra-linguistic, the real and knowledge. 
What 1s shown sometimes in clinical experience (an analyst or an analysand 
may know something about that) is that analytic discourse is capable of 
effecting changes in the real jouissance of the subject, without reducing it (or 
its impossibility) to a positive representation (as in the case of a fantasmatic 
scenario). 

It was Foucault who posed this crucial question back in the early 1960s, in 
The Order of Things, by formulating the following phrase: ‘How can one 
think what he does not think [and the real in Lacan is something beyond 
whatever we can think about it], inhabit as though by a mute occupation 
something that eludes him, animate with a kind of frozen movement that 
figure of himself that takes the form of a stubborn exteriority?’ (Foucault, 
1989: 323). And although his position was altered later in his work, his 
answer at that time was that psychoanalysis, instead of turning its back to 
this dark continent of the unthought, points directly to it, to the limits of 
representation, unmaking the positivity of man created by the human sci- 
ences (Foucault, 1989: 374-9). Psychoanalysis belongs to a form of reflection 
which involves ‘for the first time, man’s being in that dimension where 
thought addresses the unthought and articulates itself upon it’. (Foucault, 
1989: 325). This attitude is inscribed in the Freudian notion of the 
unconscious. The unconscious is a psychical agency whose existence ‘we are 
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obliged to assume’, to infer it from its effects, “but of which we know 
nothing’ (Freud in Roazen, 1969: 49). Freud affirms that the unconscious — 
and this is the real dimension of the unconscious — is unknowable as such 
and thus unsymbolisable in itself. Psychoanalysis aims at formulating a logic 
of relations and connections that ‘attempt to encircle this unknowability’, to 
represent the limit of the symbolic (of language and knowledge) and traverse 
the closure of fantasy, a move which becomes possible exactly because this 
limit is surfacing within the symbolic order of language and knowledge; 
this limit is an internal limit, an internal exteriority (Samuels, 1993: 144). 

In this light, if the question is ‘How do we know that the real resists 
symbolisation in the first place?’ the answer must be ‘Exactly because this 
resistance, this limit of symbolisation, is shown within the level of represen- 
tation’. Psychoanalysis is based on the idea that the real is shown in certain 
effects persisting in discourse’ — although it lacks representation per se ~ and 
that it is possible to enact the symbolic gestures which can encircle these 
moments of ‘showing’; ‘something true can still be said [and ‘we have to 
show’ how this can be done] about what cannot be demonstrated’ (XX: 119). 
The question which remains open is what is the nature of these symbolic 
gestures. It is not so much a question of ‘if? but a question of ‘how’: ‘How 
can we know the real, if everything that can be categorised and explained 
within the framework of a scientific theory belongs to reality? How can any 
discourse reflect an authentic knowledge of the real?’ (Lee, 1990: 137). 
Thurston is asking a similar question: ‘How can an instance of language 
escape the semiotic conditions of representation?’ (Thurston, 1998: 158); a 
question posed in the following terms by Badiou: ‘How can a truth come to 
knowledge, whose own being, or relationship to being, is not able to be 
known?’ (Badiou, 1996: 24). First of all it is impossible to do it by articulat- 
ing some kind of pure meta-language; for Lacan, there 1s no meta-language 
except for a failed one, precisely because every meta-linguistic function has to 
be articulated in language (XX: 122). Whatever we can show about that 
which escapes language has to be shown 1n and through language, especially 
through the points where meaning is disrupted. The meta-linguistic 
aspiration to articulate an impossible knowledge of the real has to work 


between the words, between the lines. We have to expose the kind of 
real to which it grants us access. We have to show where the shaping 
(mise en forme) of that metalanguage — which is not, and which I 
make ex-sist — 1s going. 

(XX: 119) 


One then has to locate the exact points within linguistic or discursive repre- 
sentation in which the real is surfacing. What is at stake here is our ability to 
inscribe, without neutralising it, to recognise using a symbolic strategy, the 
ultimate impossibility of the real as 1t is revealed in our traumatic encounters 
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with it (traumatic in the sense that they disrupt the ordinary forms of 
symbolisation); what is at stake is our ‘memory’ of the political beyond the 
‘forgetting’ orchestrated by political reality. It is clear that Lacan believes 
that it is possible to escape from the illusion of closure and approach the 
real by means of a study of paradox and bizarre representational structures 
such as topology (the Borromean knot, for example, is capable of showing a 
certain real; it ‘represents’ the real - XX: 133). In his 1972-3 seminar 
Encore, he makes it clear that the real can only be inscribed on the basis of 
an impasse of formalisation (XX: 93). It is through the failures of symbol- 
isation — the play of paradox, the areas of inconsistency and incompleteness 
— that it becomes possible to grasp ‘the limits, the points of impasse, of 
dead-end, which show the real yielding to the symbolic’ (Lacan in Lee, 1990: 
171). It is no coincidence that these moments are usually accompanied by 
anxiety. 

Encircling the real can be also achieved through art. It does not need to be 
abstract art. In fact, artistic expression which uses the most naive realism — 
the representation of a pipe by Magritte pointing to the absolute mastery of 
the real by reality (Magritte’s pipe purports to be not a representation of a 
pipe but the pipe itself) — is most successful in subverting it from within — the 
inscription ‘this is not a pipe’ subverts this fantasy by revealing in the most 
unexpected place the failure of representation to capture the real, ‘showing’ 
the real by revealing the distance between representation and the real. This 
failure is all the more evident because Magritte uses the most literal way of 
artistic expression; he uses ‘liberalism to undermine itself’ (Harkness, 1983: 
9). He allows the old field of representation to rule, but only temporarily, 
only on the surface; beneath there is nothing: the most literal representation 
is transformed to a gravestone of realist representation itself (Foucault, 
1983: 41). What remains as a trace of the real is an absence inscribed within 
the field of representation (Foucault, 1983: 54).'° But it is not only art; it is 
also philosophy and even politics. As we shall try to show in our discussion 
of Lacanian ethics in Chapter 5, it might be possible to inscribe a recognition 
of the real, to institute the moment of the political within the space of 
politics." 

However, Butler’s point entails one more misunderstanding. It seems to 
imply that Lacanian discourse elevates the real to the status of a Taboo. Here 
Zizek’s following formulation da propos of historical analysis is very 
important: 


Lacan is as far as it is possible to be from any ‘tabooing’ of the real, 
from elevating it into an untouchable entity exempted from historical 
analysis — his point, rather, is that the only true ethical stance is to 
assume fully the impossible task of symbolising the real, inclusive of 
its necessary failure. 

(Zizek, 1994a: 199-200) 
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In the face of the irreducibility of the real we have no other option but to 
symbolise; but such a symbolisation can take at least two forms: first, a 
fantasmatic one which will attempt to repress the real and to eliminate once 
and for all its structural causality. Psychoanalysis favours the second and 
more complex one: the articulation of symbolic constructs that will include a 
recognition of the real limits of the symbolic and will attempt to symbolically 
‘institutionalise’ real lack. 

Let me illustrate this point by returning to one of the examples I used 
earlier, that of nature. The crucial question regarding our access to the 
natural world becomes now: how can we then, if in fact we can, approach 
nature before it becomes Nature, the real before it becomes reality, before 
its symbolisation? This is the question posed by Everden: how can we 
return to things ‘before they were captured and explained, in which trans- 
action they ceased to be themselves and became instead functionaries in 
the world of social discourse [?]’ (Evernden, 1992: 110). How can we 
encounter the pre-symbolic Other in its radical otherness, an otherness 
escaping all our representations, if he is always ‘beyond’? (ibid.: 118). 
Well, in fact we can’t; what we can do, however, is acknowledge this fail- 
ure, this constitutive impossibility, within our symbolisations. Trapped 
as we are within the world of social meaning, all our representations 
of reality are doomed to fail due to their symbolic character. Every 
attempt to construct what is impossible to be constructed fails due to our 
entrapment within the world of construction. The only moment in which 
we come face to face with the irreducible real beyond representation is 
when our constructions are dislocated. It is only when Nature, our con- 
struction of external reality, meets a stumbling block, something which 
cannot be symbolically integrated, that we come close to the real of nature. 
Nature, constructed Nature, is nothing but ‘a mode of concealment, a cloak 
of abstractions which obscures that discomforting wildness that defies 
our paranoid urge to delineate the boundaries of Being’ (Evernden, 1992: 
132). Only when these boundaries collapse, in that minute intermission 
before we draw new ones, can we sense the unheimlich of real nature. 
It is in that sense that — as argued in Chapter 2 — Lacanian theory opens 
the road to a realist constructionism or a constructionist realism; it 
does so by accepting the priority of a real which is, however, unrepresen- 
table, but, nevertheless, can be encountered in the failure of every con- 
struction. One final point before concluding this section: when applied 
to our own discourse isn’t this recognition introducing a certain ethical 
principle? Recognising at the same time the impossibility of mastering 
the real and our obligation to recognise this impossibility through the 
failure of our attempts to symbolise it, indeed seems to introduce a 
certain principle which cannot be by-passed. Of necessity this is a principle 
affecting the structure of -knowledge and science in late modern 
societies. 
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What is, in fact, at stake here 1s our attitude towards the element of nega- 
tivity and uncertainty inherent in human experience. The unpredictability 
and severity of natural forces, for example, have prompted people, from time 
immemorial, to attempt to understand and master them through processes 
of imaginary representation and symbolic integration. This usually entails a 
symbolisation of the real of nature. The product of this symbolisation has 
frequently been described as a ‘story’ or a ‘paradigm’ about how the world 
works. We can trace such a story, or many competing stories, in any civilisa- 
tion or cultural ensemble. Primal people often understood planetary forces 
and natural disastrous events as acts of god. As Mircea Eliade has pointed 
out, in The Myth of the Eternal Return, for traditional societies, historic 
profane events such as natural catastrophes, disasters, and misfortunes, that 
is to say, every encounter with the real of nature, denote the ‘void’, the non- 
existent, the unreal par excellence. Thus, they can only produce unbearable 
terror. They can only be tolerated if conceived as produced by the breaking 
of a taboo, by a magical action of an enemy or by the divine will; only if 
integrated, for example, in a schema of indefinite repetition of archetypes 
revealed ab origine by gods and heroes and repeated by men in cosmogonic 
recreative rituals and myths. As soon as the cause is pinpointed, the suffering 
of the encounter with the real of nature becomes tolerable, we have the 
symbolisation of the real. The suffering now has ‘a [fantasmatic] meaning 
and a cause, hence it can be fitted into a system and explained’ (Eliade, 1989: 
98). It is symbolically integrated into a ‘story’ or a ‘paradigm’. What is cru- 
cial here is not the exact form of this construction but its ability to provide a 
meaning capable of alleviating the uncanny character of experience. 

Modernity is primarily associated with the dislocation of traditional con- 
structions of this sort. The unexpected, and doubt, resurface on the horizon 
and are inscribed, perhaps for the first time with such force, 1n scientific and 
philosophical discourse and political imagination. Descartes’ example 1s 
revealing since his whole enterprise is based on the recognition of the con- 
stitutive nature of doubt. But this position is not eliminating the traumatic 
character of negativity. It was understandable for people who were used to 
seek absolute constructions to continue to need them within the modern 
universe of meaning. This 1s why modern science ‘reoccupied’ the field of 
pre-modern certainties. One should not forget that even in Descartes’ argu- 
ment the constitutivity of doubt is acknowledged only to be eliminated, in a 
second move, by the emergence of absolute certainty. Thus, the recognition 
of doubt causes new anti-modern outbreaks that attempt to eliminate 
doubt anew and create new certainties that would put an end to the con- 
tinuous questioning entailed by modernity in its critical dimension (Beck, 
1997). 

Although modern science is founded on the critique of pre-modern 
certainties, of ‘objective’ reason in Horkheimer’s vocabulary, it did not 
manage to 
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abandon the idea of a harmony between thought and the world, but 
just replaced the medieval idea that this harmony was preordained 
with the notion that thought and world could be brought into har- 
mony with the use of a ‘neutral’ and ‘objective’ scientific discourse. 
(Szerszynski, 1996: 107-8) 


In both cases the aim was to eliminate the distance between the real and 
reality, to articulate privileged representations of the world with universal 
validity independent of any social, cultural or discursive context (ibid.). 
Thus, modernity identified itself with the emergence of absolute certainties 
in the place of their dislocated pre-modern equivalents. The problem here is 
that seeking final and objective answers and failing to recognise that every 
answer of this kind is finite, articulated within a particular historical and 
social context, signals a return to the pre-modern world (Douglas and 
Wildavsky, 1982: 30). Negating its own founding moment, the moment of 
doubt and critique, Enlightenment becomes trapped in the pre-modern urge 
to master the totality of the real, to reach absolute certainty. This is the 
project of a royal science: 


The project of a knowledge that would unify this multiplicity of 
‘things to be known’ into a homogeneous representable structure, the 
idea of a possible science of the structure of the real, capable of 
making it explicit, outside of any false semblance, and of assuring 
the control over this real without the risks of interpretation (there- 
fore a scientific self-reading of the real, without faults or lack) — this 
project obviously corresponds to an urgency so vivid, so universally 
‘human’, tied (knotted) so well (around the same stake of 
domination/resistance) to the interests of successive masters of this 
world, as well as to those of the wretched of the earth, that the 
phantasm of such an effective, manageable, and transmissible know- 
ledge could not fail historically to use any means to make itself 
materialize. 

The promise of a royal science as conceptually rigorous as 
mathematics, as concretely effective as material technologies, as 
omnipresent as philosophy and politics — how could humanity resist 
such a godsend? 

(Pécheux, 1988: 640) 


In this regard, Lacan is extremely clear. Through this fantasy modern society 
returns to a state of myth: 


How is one to return, if not on the basis of a peculiar (special) 


discourse, to a prediscursive reality? That is the dream — the dream 
behind every conception (idea) of knowledge. But it is also what 
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must be considered mythical. There’s no such thing as a prediscur- 
sive reality. Every reality is founded and defined by a discourse. 
(XX: 32) 


In opposition to such a ‘regressive’ attitude, Lacanian theory promotes a 
return to the founding moment of modernity. Recognising the irreducible 
character of impossibility, the constitutivity of the real as expressed pri- 
marily in the failure of our discursive world and its continuous rearticula- 
tion through acts of identification, far from being a postmodern move, 
reveals the truly modern character of the Lacanian project; instead of a 
postmodern mysticism it leads to a reorientation of science and knowledge. 
Recognising the constitutivity of the real does not entail that we stop sym- 
bolising; it means that we start trying to incorporate this recognition within 
the symbolic itself, in fact it means that since the symbolic entails lack 
as such, we abstain from covering it over with fantasmatic constructs — or, if 
one accepts that we are always trapped within the field of fantasy, that we 
never stop traversing it. The guiding principle in this kind of approach is to 
move beyond fantasy towards a self-critical symbolic gesture recognising the 
contingent and transient character of every symbolic construct. This is a 
scientific discourse different from the reified science of standard modernity. 

I take my lead, in this regard, from Lacan’s text ‘Science and Truth’ (it is 
the opening lecture of his 1965-6 seminar on The Object of Psychoanalysis). 
In this particular text, Jacques Lacan stages a critique of modern science as 
it has been articulated up to now, that is as a discourse constantly identifying 
the knowledge it produces with the truth of the real. If the constitutive, non- 
reducible character of the real introduces a lack into human reality, to our 
scientific constructions of reality for example, science usually attempts to 
suture and eliminate this gap. Lacan, for his part, stresses the importance of 
that which puts in danger this self-fulfilling nature of scientific axioms: the 
importance of the real, of the element which is not developing according to 
what we think about it. In that sense, science a Ja Lacan entails the recogni- 
tion of the structural causality of the real as the element which interrupts the 
smooth flow of our fantasmatic and symbolic representations of reality. 
Within such a context, this real, the obstacle encountered by standard 
science, is not bypassed discretely but introduced within the theory it can 
destabilise. The point here is that truth as the encounter with the real is 
‘encountered’ face to face (Fink, 1995a: 140-1). It is in this sense that psy- 
choanalysis can be described as a science of the impossible, a science that 
does not repress the impossible real. For Lacan, what is involved in the struc- 
turation of the discourse of science is a certain Verwerfung of the Thing 
which is presupposed by the ideal of absolute knowledge, an ideal which ‘as 
everybody knows... . was historically proved in the end to be a failure’ (VII: 
131). In other words, we cannot be certain that definite knowledge is attain- 
able. In fact, for Lacan, certainty is not something we should attribute to our 
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knowledge of things. Certainty is a defining characteristic of psychosis. 
In Lacan’s view, it constitutes its elementary phenomenon, the basis of 
delusional belief (III: 75). Opening up our symbolic resources to uncertainty 
is, on the other hand, the only prudent move we have left. What we can know 
has to be expressed within the structure of language but this structure has to 
incorporate a recognition of its own limits. This is not a development which 
should cause unease; as Nancy has put it 


What will become of our world is something we cannot know, and 
we can no longer believe in being able to predict or command it. But 
we can act in such a way that this world is a world able to open itself 
up to its own uncertainty as such. .. . Invention is always without a 
model and without warranty. But indeed that implies facing up to 
turmoil, anxiety, even disarray. Where certainties come apart, there 
too gathers the strength that no certainty can match. 

(Nancy in Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, 1997: 157-8) 


On The Title of the Letter 


Given the stage our discussion of the Lacanian negotiation between the real 
and the symbolic has reached, a short detour might be pertinent. This is 
because in their work The Title of the Letter, Jean-Luc Nancy and Philipe 
Lacoue-Labarthe are primarily engaged with this crucial part of Lacan’s 
work. In Encore, Lacan has praised the book, saying that he had never been 
read that well, although he objected to the concluding part of Nancy and 
Lacoue-Labarthe’s deconstructive argumentation and his comments are 
sometimes quite ironic. Nevertheless, the points made by the authors are 
very successful in summarising Lacan’s position in a variety of questions. 
Initially in relation to Saussurean linguistics, they recognise that Lacan is 
rigorously challenging traditional linguistic theory, enacting a certain “diver- 
sion’ of linguistics. They go on, however, to argue that, in a second moment, 
Lacan is reintroducing some of the themes this diversion attempts to subvert, 
and thus his project remains for them a paradoxical one, not that radically 
differentiated from classical forms of philosophical foundationalism and 
systematicity. Let us examine these two arguments one by one.” 

First, Lacan, by introducing the algorithm of signification dislocates the 
unity of the Saussurean sign; the sign and its representational function are 
subjected to a treatment with destructing, or rather, disruptive effects: the 
bar between signifier and signified now represents their radical disjunction. 
The substanceless signifier becomes effectively autonomous since there can 
be no access to the signified which is thus lost. The sign is accordingly 
discarded as the nodal point of linguistic reflection. Lacanian linguistics, his 
linguistérie, centres around the gap, the hole located at the centre of meaning 
and represented by the bar: ‘What is primordial (and foundational) is in fact 
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the bar’ (Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, 1992: 36). Meaning depends on the 
logic of the signifier, a logic ‘paradoxically “centered” on a hole or lack’ 
(Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, 1992: 49). 

Second, Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, though, argue that this diversion of 
linguistics is followed, in Lacan’s discourse, by a reintroduction of a unitary, 
centred philosophical system in which the point of the bar, the hole in mean- 
ing, serves as the centre around which a certain systematic unity, with an 
arche and telos, are emerging: ‘the bar is foundational or originary. It is the 
arche of a system which, while systematizing the division, the lack, or the 
hole in the places of origin, has nevertheless maintained its own “archaic” 
value of systematicity — that is, of origin and centre — without questioning it 
further’ (Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, 1992: 112). This argument is reiter- 
ated in relation to a variety of levels: for example, at the level of the subject, 
although Lacan’s linguistics reveal the split and alienating character of the 
lacking subject, subjectivity as such is never put into question: what subverts 
the subject is, at the same time, its ultimate foundation. The lack in the 
subject creates a metonymic sliding of desire — a desire conditioned by the 
quest for a mastery of meaning equalling the emergence of a substantial full 
subjectivity — which acquires the form of a teleology (albeit a teleology with- 
out ever reaching its telos, except in Lacan’s discourse itself where the telos 
of metonymy ‘is in fact achieved’) (Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, 1992: 75, 
113). Lacanian theory is revealed thus as a ‘negative’ theory, but nevertheless 
a theory unable to escape the traps of sublation and ontology, able only to 
displace but not to subvert metaphysics. The principle of its movement 
remains ‘mediation and, thus, Aufhebung’ (Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, 
1992: 124). Lacan is presented as ultimately adopting the aims of the philo- 
sophical in its Cartesian and Hegelian mutations, including the appropri- 
ation of a knowledge of truth (as the Heideggerian aletheia), systematicity 
and the mastery of foundation (Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, 1992: xxix). 
This is Lacan’s paradox: ‘Is it somewhat paradoxical that this text, a text 
devoted to the subversion of the “classical” authority of discourse, should 
itself reconstruct another classical discourse?’ (Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, 
1992: 11). Is it then the case that the whole Lacanian strategy undermines 
itself? 

Let us examine Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy’s points one by one. On a 
fairly simple level one may argue that, as already mentioned above, Aufhebung 
and sublation are definitely not the goals of Lacan’s project. For Lacan there 
is no Aufhebung. We know from Freud that psychoanalysis can only promise 
the transformation of hysterical misery to common unhappiness, and we also 
know that, for Lacan, psychoanalysis promises no harmony whatsoever. Its 
end cannot be reduced to any miraculous accomplishments. It does not 
attempt to cover over the constitutive lack marking the human condition and 
making impossible any final resolution in terms of social and subjective 
completeness. As Miller has put it: ‘Psychoanalysis promises no harmony, no 
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achievements, no success, and no fulfilment of any lack, which is, on the 
contrary, structural’ (Miller, 1997: 98). To counter this substantive objection 
Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy can, of course, claim that their main argument 
is that although this may be true in terms of the concrete content of 
Lacan’s discourse, it is not the case with the structure of his argumentation 
which aspires to a certain systematicity and closure. This point is crucial 
because it relates to our previous discussion: is the Lacanian strategy to 
recognise the causality of the real within the symbolic located beyond the 
closure of its fantasmatic domestication (a position dominant in everyday 
life and philosophical reflection) or is it a mere reoccupation of this same 
strategy? 

In Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy’s discourse, Lacan is presented as 
someone who, attempting to avoid orthopaedics, cannot prevent his project 
from becoming orthopaedic; his only achievement is the articulation of an 
‘antiorthopedic orthopedics’ (Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, 1992: 90). His 
negative ontology, an ontology ‘that opens onto — and is founded (that is, 
closed) on — a gaping hole whose bottom is hidden but whose outline can 
be discerned’, resembles the metaphysical tradition of negative theology. 
Lacanian theory is reduced to a repetition — a rigorous one, for that matter — 
of negative theology (Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, 1992: 127). Beyond 
philosophical uneasiness, such a standpoint can also create political uneasi- 
ness. Judith Butler seems to be perplexed by the structural centrality of 
lack and failure in Laclau’s (and even her own) political theory when she 
wonders 


whether failure ... does not become a kind of universal condition 
... to what extent are we also bound together through this ‘failure’? 
How does the limitation on subject constitution become, oddly [sic], 
a new source of community or collectivity or a presumed condition 
of universality? 

(Butler, 1997: 10) 


Although this argument is not developed with direct reference to Lacanian 
theory it is extremely relevant to our discussion. The fear behind all these 
philosophical and politico-theoretical objections is clear, it is that Lacan’s 
strategy vis a vis the symbolic encircling of the real reproduces the meta- 
physical and theoretical problems it attempts to supersede. Thus, although it 
constitutes a certain subversion or negation of traditional theorisation, 
it nevertheless remains inscribed within the same discursive frame. Is this, 
however, a plausible criticism of Lacan? : 

It is true that for Lacan there is a need for a minimum of systematicity and 
formalisation. Rather, it is impossible to avoid this minimum of systematic- 
ity; as human beings we are doomed to symbolise. If Lacan’s discourse 1s 
articulated around a nodal point this is exactly because it is impossible to 
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articulate an argument without one (unless we move into the territory of 
psychosis, a ‘Lawless’ territory). The paradoxical nature of his project is due 
to the fact that he is consciously trying to de-essentialise this point of refer- 
ence; in the place of the cornerstones of metaphysics and philosophy he 
locates a hole as the site in which truth hits the real. For Lacan the crucial 
question is how can we preserve within our symbolisations a space for the 
recognition of the impossibility of their closure? As I have tried to show up 
to now, Lacan employs a series of strategies to this effect. For example, 
he introduces a set of concepts and categories, such as the real (and his 
iconoclastic radicalism is evident in the choice of this word; his choice to use 
the cornerstone of realist objectivism as a signpost of an always escaping 
and unrepresentable impossibility), and structures his argument in such a 
way that traverses the fantasy of closure. The Lacanian system is perhaps the 
closest we can get to a discourse opening itself up to what exceeds its limits. 
In order to miss this dimension of Lacan’s teaching one has to prioritise his 
writing at one particular point, reducing Lacan’s indeterminate discourse to 
one static picture, and, furthermore, avoid any reference to concepts such as 
the real. Not surprisingly, this is exactly what Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy 
do. It is worthwhile noting, for example, that their critique is articulated on 
the basis of reading only one Lacanian text. 

Besides, if this Lacanian strategy is something that has to be exposed, it is 
difficult to see from which point of view this critique issues forth. As if it is 
possible to move beyond this point, as if it is possible to articulate some sort 
of pure meta-language that would solve once and for all this problem. Well, 
for Lacan such a meta-language is lacking. If what exceeds representation is 
surfacing in the limits of representation and if in order to speak about it — or 
about anything else for that matter - we need a minimum of systematicity, 
then it is difficult to see what other possibilities remain open: either the 
invention of a pure meta-language capable of representing the unrepresent- 
able outside common language (a philosophical theology), or total silence. 
Since neither of these two options seems to be akin to Lacoue-Labarthe and 
Nancy’s position (although written in a period of militant deconstructionism 
it is hard to see how such a standpoint can support philosophical theology or 
absolute silence, especially since deconstruction itself always works ‘system- 
atically’ within a text or a tradition, by borrowing the resources that can lead 
to its subversion — besides, they themselves articulate a philosophical reading 
of Lacan) what is wrong then with Lacan’s strategy? It is at this point that a 
certain indeterminacy surfaces in their argumentation. While in the begin- 
ning they object to Lacan’s supposed reoccupation of the ground of trad- 
itional metaphysics, they are gradually led to stigmatise his ambiguity — as if 
it would be possible to subvert these rigid metaphysics without recourse to 
ambiguity and paradox. In any case, this is where something goes wrong in 
their account. It is impossible to have it both ways (Aufhebung cannot be 
paradoxical). 
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This unresolved confusion expands as their argument progresses to the 
point of threatening the coherence of their exposition. After 120 pages one is 
led to ask: is Lacan’s project a repetition of negative theology, as they ini- 
tially argue, or a ‘negative atheology’, as they argue later on? (Lacoue- 
Labarthe and Nancy, 1992: 127). Once again, it seems to me that it cannot be 
both at the same time. It is illegitimate to equate these two positions, since 
beyond philosophical theology and silence, negative theology and negative 
atheology (its difference from negative theology being that it aims at no 
ineffable union with god) seem to be two preferable but distinct alternatives. 
And although Lacan flirts with the first one — for Lacan, mystical jaculations 
(including negative theology) provide ‘some of the best reading one can find’ 
(XX: 76) - Lacanian theory, together with deconstruction, seems to be 
located at the atheological side. What is wrong, after all, with a negative 
atheology? It is this negative atheological character which accounts for 
Lacan’s undecidability, for the radical character of his text, which is con- 
stantly resurfacing and cannot be silenced. Even Lacoue-Labarthe and 
Nancy are eventually led to acknowledge: 


But if Lacan’s discourse indeed lends itself to this interpretation, 
it nevertheless exceeds it, and our whole reading attempts to make 
the resources of this ambivalence evident ... he attempts to bring 
something to light that ‘works’ and disrupts philosophy from its very 
closure. 

(Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, 1992: xxix) 


Later on they ask themselves: “does diversion go as far as diverting the 
system which seems to be (re)constituted in Lacanian discourse? Or, on 
the contrary, does such a (re)constitution turn the diversion itself into 
a system? Unless, of course, this alternative itself proves undecidable’ 
(Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, 1992: 106). If this is the case, then Lacan’s 
epistemology of the real is proved successfully balanced, even from a decon- 
structionist perspective. No doubt this is a dynamic balance that can be 
negatively described as a paradox. It is precisely this paradox or tension, 
however, that makes Lacan’s work original, interesting and important for 
political theory. 


Politics and ethics: an outline 


Thus we are brought to the second difficulty. If the first difficulty was of an 
epistemological and theoretical nature the second is of an ethico-political 
nature. It is not concerned with the possibility of showing and encircling the 
real within the symbolic, but with the political desirability of such a move; is 
it desirable to encircle the political within politics? What changes in our 
political reality would such an attempt inspire? Are these changes ethically 
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justified? This whole discussion has to do, first of all, with the supposedly 
reactionary nature of Lacan’s views. This criticism, reminiscent of Deleuze 
and Guattari’s critique of the reactionary character of psychoanalysis (both 
Lacanian and non-Lacanian) (Elliott, 1994: 31), and staged, to give only a 
first example, by Anthony Elliott in his Social Theory and Psychoanalysis in 
Transition, is based on the fact that Lacan posits ‘an inevitable human condi- 
tion which is the no-exit of lack and antagonism’ (Elliott, 1992: 191). Hence, 
to move to another example from contemporary critical theorisation, due to 
his ‘pessimist’ account of the human condition Lacan has been accused of 
the ‘obscuring of political choices and the authoritarianism implicit in his 
anti-humanist stance’ (Frosh, 1987: 271). Well, it is true; for Lacan there is 
no Aufhebung, there is no utopian solution to human suffering: ‘when one 
gives rise to two (quand un fait deux), there is never a return. They don’t 
revert to making one again, even if it is a new one. The Aufhebung is one 
of philosophy’s pretty little dreams’ (XX: 86). The elimination of lack 
through a definite symbolisation of the real is impossible. Yet this is the 
condition of possibility of our freedom because it means that no order, no 
matter how repressive it might be, can acquire a stable character: ‘Lacan’s 
formulation of what might be termed a circular causality between the sym- 
bolic and the real makes it possible to account for the fact that individual 
subjects are produced by discourse and yet manage to retain some capacity 
for resistance’ (Bracher, 1994: 1). Besides, the ethics of psychoanalysis, as 
formulated in the Lacanian tradition, point to the possibility and the 
ethical superiority of a symbolic recognition and institutionalisation of the 
political moment of real lack and this opens a huge field of creation of 
which the democratic revolution constitutes only one example — perhaps 
the most important. 

Why then have attempts to demonstrate the centrality of the Lacanian 
problematic in the construction of an ethico-political project for our times — 
and I am mainly thinking of the work of Zizek and Laclau and Mouffe - 
generated so much criticism? Take the example of Bellamy, Butler and Lane. 
Bellamy’s concern is articulated at the subjective level: ‘Can certain forms of 
political compromise (a collective “we” that must be formed out of diversity 
and conflict) be usefully characterised as the overcoming of psychic conflict?’ 
(Bellamy, 1993: 35). Butler’s concern is articulated at the social level. Her 
fear is that stressing the irreducibility and constitutivity of ‘antagonism’ 
(or, more properly, political ‘dislocation’ gua encounter with the real) may 
‘preclude the very possibility of a future rearticulation of that boundary 
which is central to the democratic project that Zizek, Laclau and Mouffe 
promote’ (Butler, 1994: 206-7). In a similar vein, Lane asks why 


does the left continue to advance contingency and alienation as if 


both were not simply a psychic condition par excellence but also a 
reason for celebration? Why does the argument that society is 
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radically incomplete and now alarmingly fraying generate a certain 
optimism[?]. 
(Lane, 1996: 115) 


According to my reading, Bellamy, Butler and Lane are questioning the 
value of recognising the effects and the structural causality of the real in 
society; instead of the political they prioritise politics, in fact traditional 
fantasmatic politics. This seems to be the kernel of their argument: Even if 
this move is possible — encircling the unavoidable political modality of the 
real — is it really desirable, is it ethically and politically satisfactory? 

The fear behind all these statements is common; it is that the stress on the 
political gua encounter with the real precludes the possibility of presenting a 
more or less stable (present or future) ground for ethics and democracy, that 
it undermines their universal character and the possibility of any final recon- 
ciliation at either the subjective or the social level. Frosh is summarising this 
fear a propos of the issue of human rights: ‘if humanism is a fraud [as Lacan 
insists] and there is no fundamental human entity that is to be valued in each 
person [an essence of the psyche maybe?], one is left with no way of defend- 
ing the “basic rights” of the individual’ (Frosh, 1987: 137). In the two final 
chapters of this book I shall argue that the reason behind all these fears is the 
continuing hegemony of an ethics of harmony. Against such a position the 
ethics of the real entails a recognition of the irreducibility of the real and an 
attempt to institutionalise social lack. Thus it might be possible to achieve an 
ethically and politically satisfactory institution of the social field beyond 
the fantasy of closure which has proved so problematic, if not catastrophic. 
In other words, the best way to organise the social might be one which 
recognises the ultimate impossibility around which it is always structured. 

What could be some of the parameters of this new organisation of the 
social in our late modern terrain? Ulrich Beck’s theory seems to be relevant 
in this respect. According to our reading of Beck’s schema, contemporary 
societies are faced with the return of uncertainty, a return of the repressed 
without doubt, and the inability of mastering the totality of the real. We are 
forced thus to recognise the ambiguity of our experience and to articulate an 
auto-critical position towards our ability to master the real. It 1s now 
revealed that although repressing doubt and uncertainty can provide a tem- 
porary safety of meaning, it is nevertheless a dangerous strategy, a strategy 
that depends on a fantasmatic illusion. This realisation, contrary to any 
nihilistic reaction, is nothing but the starting point for a new form of society 
which is emerging around us, together of course with the reactionary 
attempts to reinstate an ageing modernity: 


Perhaps the decline of the lodestars of primary Enlightenment, the 


individual, identity, truth, reality, science, technology, and so on, is 
the prerequisite for the start of an alternative Enlightenment, one 
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which does not fear doubt, but instead makes it the element of its life 
and survival. 


(Beck, 1997: 161) 


Is it not striking that Lacanian theory stands at the forefront of the struggle 
to make us change our minds about all these grandiose fantasies? Beck 
argues that such an openness towards doubt can be learned from Socrates, 
Montaigne, and others; it might be possible to add Lacan to this list. In other 
words, doubt, which threatens our false certainties, can become the nodal 
point for another modernity that will respect the right to err. Scepticism 


contrary to a widespread error, makes everything possible again: 
questions and dialogue of course, as well as faith, science, know- 
ledge, criticism, morality, society, only differently ... things 
unsuspected and incongruous, with the tolerance based and rooted 
in the ultimate certainty of error. 

(Beck, 1997: 163) 


In that sense, what is at stake in our current theoretico-political terrain is not 
the central categories or projects of modernity per se (the idea of critique, 
science, democracy, etc.), but their ontological status, their foundation. The 
crisis of their current foundations, weakens their absolutist character and 
creates the opportunity to ground them in much more appropriate founda- 
tions (Laclau, 1988a). Doubts liberate; they make things possible. First of all 
the possibility of a new vision for society. An anti-utopian vision founded 
on the principle ‘Dubio ergo sum’ (Beck, 1997: 162) closer to the subversive 
doubtfulness of Montaigne than to the deceptive scepticism of Descartes. 
Although Lacan thought that in Montaigne scepticism had not acquired the 
form of an ethic, he nevertheless pointed out that 


Montaigne is truly the one who has centred himself, not around 
scepticism but around the living moment of the aphanisis of the 
subject. And it is in this that he is fruitful, that he is an eternal guide, 
who goes beyond whatever may be represented of the moment to be 
defined as a historical turning-point. 

(XI: 223-4) 


This is a standpoint which 1s both critical and self-critical: there is no founda- 
tion ‘of such a scope and elasticity for a critical theory of society (which 
would then automatically be a self-critical theory) as doubt’ (Beck, 1997: 
173). Doubt, the invigorating champagne of thinking, points to a new mod- 
ernity ‘more modern than the old, industrial modernity that we know. The 
latter after all, is based on certainty, on repelling and suppressing doubt’ 
(ibid.: 173). Beck asks us to fight for ‘a modernity which is beginning to 
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doubt itself, which, if things go well, will make doubt the measure and archi- 
tect of its self-limitation and self-modification’ (ibid.: 163). He asks us, to use 
Paul Celan’s phrase, to ‘build on inconsistencies’. This will be a modernity 
instituting a new politics, a politics recognising the uncertainty of the 
moment of the political. It will be a modernity recognising the constitutivity 
of the real in the social. A truly political modernity (ibid.: 5). In the next two 
chapters I will try to show the way in which Lacanian political theory can act 
as a catalyst for this change. The current crisis of utopian politics, instead 
of generating pessimism, can become the starting point for a renewal of 
democratic politics within a radically transformed ethical framework. 


Notes 


The same applies to all the different levels used in our categorisations and construc- 
tions of reality, including the economy. For a first approach to the issue of the 
discursive construction of economic space, an issue falling outside the scope of this 
book, see Daly, 1991. 

2 None of these poles exists as a self-contained or autonomous entity. Disorder 
always disrupts a field of partial fixation and order and is never itself absolute; it 
always leads to a new order, a new structuration of the social. Reality cannot master 
the real — and thus is always limited — on the other hand, however, the real cannot 
eliminate reality; its presence can only be felt within reality — when this reality is 
disrupted and the desire for a new symbolisation is starting to emerge. 

3 To use Zizek’s vocabulary, politics would correspond to the ‘antagonistic fights as 
they take place in reality’ (to the hegemonic struggle between already constructed 
political projects, between different symbolisations of reality) while the political 
would correspond to the moment of ‘pure antagonism’ which is logically prior to 
this externalisation (Zizek, 1990: 252-3); antagonism is not due to the empirical 
presence of the enemy but, prior to the development of our or his (the enemy’s) 
identification or fantasmatic project forms the real blockage around which this and 
every identification is structured. It is the empirical trace of this ontological 
impossibility. 

4 This,also means that exclusion and difference are not produced solely on linguistic 

or semiotic grounds; they emerge at the intersection of the symbolic with the real: 

what is excluded from the representation of a nation, from the construction of what 
is usually called ‘national identity’, insofar as the articulation of this identity is 
attempted through symbolic and fantasmatic means, is a certain pre-symbolic real. 

No matter how much we love our national ways of enjoyment, our national real, 

this real is never enough, it is already castrated, it is the real as staged in fantasy, in 

national myths and feasts. This is never enough; there is a surplus which is always 
missing. Within the national fantasy, this loss can be attributed to the existence of 
an alien culture or people: the enjoyment lacking from our national community is 
being denied to us because ‘they’ stole it. They are to blame for this theft of enjoy- 
ment. They are fantasised as enacting in their own national rituals what they denied 
us. In the light of the analysis of social fantasy developed in Chapter 2, they are the 
symptom or (in a slightly modified reading which will be further developed in the 
next chapter) the horrific side of fantasy. It is not difficult to discern in this type of 
fantasmatic scenario the roots of nationalist and racist discourse. What is not real- 
ised within such a schema is the fact that, as Zizek points out, we never had at our 
disposal the surplus enjoyment that we accuse the Other of stealing from us. Lack is 
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originary; enjoyment constitutes itself as stolen from the beginning (Zizek, 1993, 
see especially the last chapter). 

This is another characteristic uniting points de capiton and empty signifiers. Here I 
rely on the work of ZiZek to suggest that this paradoxical confluence constitutes a 
defining mark of the point de capiton insofar as behind the dazzling splendour of 
the point de capiton (‘god’, ‘country’, ‘party’, ‘class’), behind its fantasmatic full- 
ness, it is possible to detect a self-referential contingent performative operation: 
the signifier without signified, the signifier of an emptiness (ZiZek, 1989: 99). 

This truth however is not something easy to accept: ‘the dimension of truth is 
mysterious, inexplicable, nothing decisively enables the necessity of it to be 
grasped, since man accommodates himself to non-truth perfectly well’ (III: 214). 
In other words, we should not underestimate the tendency of humans to prefer 
ignorance of this truth, of a possible danger they are not capable of manipulating 
(Douglas and Wildavsky, 1982: 26). 

This is also ignored by Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy when they argue that ‘Lacan 
tirelessly adapts his discourse, in all sorts of ways, to the possibility of a represen- 
tation, a true adequate representation of that very thing that exceeds represen- 
tation’ (Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, 1992: xxx; my emphasis). To the argument 
of Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy we will return shortly. 

These limits are transposed all the time as symbolisations replace one another, but 
this ontic dimension does not change the ontological causality of the real which 
does not stop inscribing itself through the failure of symbolisation The causality 
of the real inscribes itself within symbolisation by not ceasing not being written, 
that is to say by remaining always outside the field of symbolic and fantasmatic 
representation and thus being capable of dislocating them by showing their 
internal lack, by revealing the fact that it cannot be domesticated. 

As Laclau has put it, there is no direct way of signifying the limits of signification 
‘the real, if you want, in the Lacanian sense . . . except through the subversion of 
the process of signification itself. We know, through psychoanalysis, how what 
is not directly representable — the unconscious — can only find as a means of 
representation the subversion of the signifying process’ (Laclau, 1996: 39). 
Lacan’s texts abound with references to art. For instance, he discusses Holbein’s 
Ambassadors in his XI seminar and Munch’s Scream in Crucial Problems for 
Psychoanalysis. He also refers to Magritte in his seminar on The Object of Psycho- 
analysis (seminar of 25 May 1966). Although J-A. Miller has also referred to 
Magritte, for a Lacanian analysis of Magritte’s work in general see Zizek, 1993 
(especially pp. 103-8). 

As Ernesto Laclau has put it, ‘although the fullness and universality of society is 
unreachable, its need does not disappear: it will always show itself through the 
presence of its absence’ (Laclau, 1996: 53). I want to suggest that what is at stake 
here is our ability to mark and to make visible this absence as the surfacing of 
a constitutive impossibility, without reducing it to the action of the Other; in 
short, to detect beyond the fantasmatic staging of castration the casuality of a 
non-domesticated, non-imaginarised real. 

The first part of their argument is already covered by our discussion in Chapter 1, 
so we will concentrate on the second part. However, for the sake of presenting 
their argument with a certain coherence, some repetition cannot be avoided. Keep- 
ing in mind our discussion of negative theology in note 4 of the first chapter will 
also be helpful for the reader. 
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WHY DO EMPTY SIGNIFIERS 
MATTER TO POLITICS? 


Ernesto Laclau 


Source. Ernesto Laclau, Emancipation(s). London: Verso Books (1995), pp. 36-46. 


The social production of ‘empty signifiers’ 


An empty signifier is, strictly speaking, a signifier without a signified. This 
definition is also, however, the enunciation of a problem. For how would it 
be possible that a signifier is not attached to any signified and remains, never- 
theless, an integral part of a system of signification? An empty signifier 
would be a sequence of sounds, and if the latter are deprived of any signify- 
ing function the term ‘signifier’ itself would become excessive. The only 
possibility for a stream of sounds being detached from any particular signi- 
fied while still remaining a signifier is if, through the subversion of the sign 
which the possibility of an empty signifier involves, something is achieved 
which is internal to significations as such. What is this possibility? 

Some pseudo answers can be discarded quite quickly. One would be to 
argue that the same signifier can be attached to different signifieds in different 
contexts (as a result of the arbitrariness of the sign). But it is clear that, in 
that case, the signifier would not be empty but equivocal: the function of 
signification in each context would be fully realised. A second possibility is 
that the signifier is not equivocal but ambiguous: that either an overdetermin- 
ation or an underdetermination of signifieds prevents it from being fully 
fixed. Yet this floating of the signifier still does not make it an empty one. 
Although the floating takes us one step towards the proper answer to our 
problem, the terms of the latter are still avoided. We do not have to deal with 
an excess or deficiency of signification, but with the precise theoretical possi- 
bility of something which points, from within the process of signification, to 
the discursive presence of its own limits. 

An empty signifier can, consequently, only emerge if there is a structural 
impossibility in signification as such, and only if this impossibility can 
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signify itself as an interruption (subversion, distortion, etcetera) of the 
structure of the sign. That is, the limits of signification can only announce 
themselves as the impossibility of realizing what is within those limits — if 
the limits could be signified in a direct way, they would be internal to 
signification and, ergo, would not be limits at all. 

An initial and purely formal consideration can help to clarify the point. 
We know, from Saussure, that language (and by extension, all signifying 
systems) is a system of differences, that linguistic identities - values — are 
purely relational and that, as a result, the totality of language is involved in 
each single act of signification. Now, in that case, it is clear that the totality 1s 
essentially required — if the differences did not constitute a system, no signifi- 
cation at all would be possible. The problem, however, is that the very possi- 
bility of signification is the system, and the very possibility of the system is 
the possibility of its limits. We can say, with Hegel, that to think of the limits 
of something is the same as thinking of what is beyond those limits. But if 
what we are talking about are the limits of a signifying system, it is clear that 
those limits cannot be themselves signified, but have to show themselves 
as the interruption or breakdown of the process of signification. Thus, we are 
left with the paradoxical situation that what constitutes the condition of 
possibility of a signifying system — its limits — is also what constitutes its 
condition of impossibility —- a blockage of the continuous expansion of the 
process of signification. 

A first and capital consequence of this is that true limits can never be 
neutral limits but presuppose an exclusion. A neutral limit would be one 
which is essentially continuous with what is at its two sides, and the two sides 
are simply different from each other. As a signifying totality is, however, 
precisely a system of differences, this means that both are part of the same 
system and that the limits between the two cannot be the limits of the sys- 
tem. In the case of an exclusion we have, instead, authentic limits because the 
actualization of what is beyond the limit of exclusion would involve the 
impossibility of what is this side of the limit. True limits are always antagon- 
istic. But the operation of the logic of exclusionary limits has a series of 
necessary effects which spread to both sides of the limits and which will lead 
us straight into the emergence of empty signifiers: 

1. A first effect of the exclusionary limit is that it introduces an essential 
ambivalence within the system of differences constituted by those limits. On 
the one hand, each element of the system has an identity only so far as it is 
different from the others: difference = identity. On the other hand, however, 
all these differences are equivalent to each other inasmuch as all of them 
belong to this side of the frontier of exclusion. But, in that case, the identity 
of each element is constitutively split: on the one hand, each difference 
expresses itself as difference; on the other hand, each of them cancels itself 
as such by entering into a relation of equivalence with all the other differ- 
ences of the system. And, given that there is only system as long as there 1s 
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radical exclusion, this split or ambivalence is constitutive of all systemic 
identity. It is only in so far as there is a radical impossibility of a system as 
pure presence, beyond all exclusions, that actual systems (in the plural) can 
exist. Now, if the systematicity of the system is a direct result of the 
exclusionary limit, it is only that exclusion that grounds the system as such. 
This point is essential because it results from it that the system cannot have a 
positive ground and that, as a result, it cannot signify itself in terms of any 
positive signified. Let us suppose for a moment that the systematic ensemble 
was the result of all its elements sharing a positive feature (for example that 
they all belonged to a regional category). In that case, that positive feature 
would be different from other differential positive features, and they would 
all appeal to a deeper systematic ensemble within which their differences 
would be thought of as differences, But a system constituted through radical 
exclusion interrupts this play of the differential logic: what is excluded from 
the system, far from being something positive, is the simple principle of 
positivity — pure being. This already announces the possibility of an empty 
signifier — that is a signifier of the pure cancellation of all difference. 

2. The condition, of course, for this operation to be possible is that what is 
beyond the frontier of exclusion is reduced to pure negativity — that is to the 
pure threat that what is beyond poses to the system (constituting it that way). 
If the exclusionary dimension was eliminated, or even weakened, what would 
happen is that the differential character of the ‘beyond’ would impose itself 
and, as a result, the limits of the system would be blurred. Only if the beyond 
becomes the signifier of pure threat, of pure negativity, of the simply 
excluded, can there be limits and system (that is an objective order). But 
in order to be the signifiers of the excluded (or, simply of exclusion), the 
various excluded categories have to cancel their differences through the 
formation of a chain of equivalences to that which the system demonizes 
in order to signify itself. Again, we see here the possibility of an empty 
signifier announcing itself through this logic in which differences collapse 
into equivalential chains. 

3. But, we could ask ourselves, why does this pure being or systematicity 
of the system, or — its reverse — the pure negativity of the excluded, require 
the production of empty signifiers in order to signify itself? The answer is 
that we are trying to signify the limits of signification — the real, if you want, 
in the Lacanian sense — and there is no direct way of doing so except through 
the subversion of the process of signification itself. We know, through psy- 
choanalysis, how what is not directly representable — the unconscious — can 
only find as a means of representation the subversion of the signifying 
process. Each signifier constitutes a sign by attaching itself to a particular 
signified, inscribing itself as a difference within the signifying process. But if 
what we are trying to signify is not a difference but, on the contrary, a radical 
exclusion which is the ground and condition of all differences, in that case, 
no production of one more difference can do the trick. As, however, all the 
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means of representation are differential in nature, it is only if the differential 
nature of the signifying units is subverted, only if the signifiers empty them- 
selves of their attachment to particular signifieds and assume the role of 
representing the pure being of the system — or, rather, the system as pure 
Being — that such a signification is possible. What is the ontological ground 
of such subversion, what makes it possible? The answer is: the split of each 
unit of signification that the system has to construct as the undecidable locus 
in which both the logic of difference and the logic of equivalence operate. 
It is only by privileging the dimension of equivalence to the point that its 
differential nature is almost entirely obliterated — that is emptying it of 
its differential nature — that the system can signify itself as a totality. 


Two points have to be stressed here. The first is that the being or systematic- 
ity of the system which is represented through the empty signifiers is not a | 
being which has not been actually realized, but one which is constitutively 
unreachable, for whatever systematic effects that would exist will be the 
result, as we have seen, of the unstable compromise between equivalence and 
difference. That is, we are faced with a constitutive lack, with an impossible 
object which, as in Kant, shows itself through the impossibility of its 
adequate representation. Here, we can give a full answer to our initial ques- 
tion: there can be empty signifiers within the field of signification because 
any system of signification is structured around an empty place resulting 
from the impossibility of producing an object which, none the less, is 
required by the systematicity of the system. So, we are not dealing with an 
impossibility without location, as in the case of a logical contradiction, but 
with a positive impossibility, with a real one to which the x of the empty 
signifier points. 

However, if this impossible object lacks the means of its adequate or direct 
representation, this can only mean that the signifier which is emptied in order 
to assume the representing function will always be constitutively inadequate. 
What, in that case, does determine that one signifier rather than another 
assumes in different circumstances that signifying function? Here, we have to 
move to the main theme of this essay: the relation between empty signifiers 
and politics. 


Hegemony 


Let me go back to an example that we discussed in detail in Hegemony and 
Socialist Strategy:' the constitution, according to Rosa Luxemburg, of the 
unity of the working class through an overdetermination of partial struggles 
over a long period of time. Her basic argument is that the unity of the class is 
not determined by an a priori consideration about the priority of either the 
political struggle or the economic struggle, but by the accumulated effects of 
the internal split of all partial mobilizations. In relation to our subject, her 
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argument amounts to approximately the following: in a climate of extreme 
repression any mobilization for a partial objective will be perceived not only 
as related to the concrete demand or objectives of that struggle, but also as 
an act of opposition against the system. This last fact is what establishes the 
link between a variety of concrete or partial struggles and mobilizations — all 
of them are seen as related to each other, not because their concrete object- 
ives are intrinsically related but because they are all seen as equivalent in 
confrontation with the repressive regime. It is not, consequently, something 
positive that all of them share which establishes their unity, but something 
negative: their opposition to a common enemy. Luxemburg’s argument is 
that a revolutionary mass identity is established through the overdetermin- 
ation, over a whole historical period, of a plurality of separate struggles. 
These traditions fused, at the revolutionary moment, in a ruptural point. 

Let us try to apply our previous categories to this sequence. The meaning 
(the signified) of all concrete struggles appears, right from the beginning, 
internally divided. The concrete aim of the struggle is not only that aim in its 
concreteness; it also signifies opposition to the system. The first signified 
establishes the differential character of that demand or mobilization vis-a-vis 
all other demands or mobilizations. The second signified establishes the 
equivalence of all these demands in their common opposition to the system. 
As we can see, any concrete struggle is dominated by this contradictory 
movement that simultaneously asserts and abolishes its own singularity. The 
function of representing the system as a totality depends, consequently, on 
the possibility of the equivalential function neatly prevailing over the differ- 
ential one; but this possibility is simply the result of every single struggle 
always being already, originally, penetrated by this constitutive ambiguity. 

It is important to observe that, as we have already established, if the 
function of the differential signifiers is to renounce their differential identity 
in order to represent the purely equivalential identity of a communitarian 
space as such, they cannot construct this equivalential identity as something 
belonging to a differential order. For instance: we can represent the Tzarist 
regime as a repressive order by enumerating the differential kinds of 
oppression that it imposed on various sections of the- population as much 
as we want; but such enumeration will not give us the specificity of the 
repressive moment, that which constitutes — in its negation — what is pecu- 
liar to a repressive relation between entities. Because in such a relation each 
instance of the repressive power counts as pure bearer of the negation of 
the identity of the repressed sector. Now, if the differential identity of the 
repressive action is in that way ‘distanced’ from itself by having itself trans- 
formed into the mere incarnating body of the negation of the being of 
another entity, it is clear that between this negation and the body through 
which it expresses itself there is no necessary relation — nothing predeter- 
mines that one particular body should be the one predestined to incarnate 
negation as such. 
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It is precisely this which makes the relation of equivalence possible: differ- 
ent particular struggles are so many bodies which can indifferently incarnate 
the opposition of all of them to the repressive power. This involves a double 
movement. On the one hand, the more the chain of equivalences is extended, 
the less each concrete struggle will be able to remain closed in a differential 
self — in something which separates it from all other differential identities 
through a difference which is exclusively its own. On the contrary, as the 
equivalent relation shows that these differential identities are simply indiffer- 
ent bodies incarnating something equally present in all of them, the longer 
the chain of equivalences is, the less concrete this ‘something equally present’ 
will be. At the limit it will be pure communitarian being independent of all 
concrete manifestation. And, on the other hand, that which is beyond the 
exclusion delimiting the communitarian space — the repressive power -— will 
count less as the instrument of particular differential repressions and will 
express pure anti-community, pure evil and negation. The community 
created by this equivalential expansion will be, thus, the pure idea of a 
communitarian fullness which is absent — as a result of the presence of the 
repressive power. 

But, at this point, the second movement starts. This pure equivalential 
function representing an absent fullness which shows itself through the col- 
lapse of all differential identities is something which cannot have a signifier 
of its own — for in that case, the ‘beyond all differences’ would be one more 
difference and not the result of the equivalential collapse of all differential 
identities. Precisely because the community as such is not a purely differen- 
tial space of an objective identity but an absent fullness, it cannot have any 
form of representation of its own, and has to borrow the latter from some 
entity constituted within the equivalential space — in the same way as gold is 
a particular use value which assumes, as well, the function of representing 
value in general. This emptying of a particular signifier of its particular, 
differential signified is, as we saw, what makes possible the emergence of 
‘empty’ signifiers as the signifiers of a lack, of an absent totality. But this 
leads us straight into the question with which we closed the previous section: 
if all differential struggles — in our example — are equally capable of express- 
ing, beyond their differential identity, the absent fullness of the community; 
if the equivalential function makes all differential positions similarly indif- 
ferent to this equivalential representation; if none is predetermined per se to 
fulfil this role; what does determine that one of them rather than another 
incarnates, at particular periods of time, this universal function? 

The answer is: the unevenness of the social. For if the equivalential logic 
tends to do away with the relevance of all differential location, this is only a 
tendential movement that is always resisted by the logic of difference which is 
essentially non-equalitarian. (It comes as no surprise that Hobbes’s model of 
a state of nature, which tries to depict a realm in which the full operation of 
the logic of equivalence makes the community impossible, has to presuppose 
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an original and essential equality between men.) Not any position in society, 
not any struggle is equally capable of transforming its own contents in a 
nodal point that becomes an empty signifier. Now, is this not to return to a 
rather traditional conception of the historical effectivity of social forces, one 
which asserts that the uneveness of structural locations determines which 
one of them is going to be the source of totalizing effects? No, it is not, 
because these uneven structural locations, some of which represent points of 
high concentration of power, are themselves the result of processes in which 
logics of difference and logics of equivalence overdetermine each other. It is 
not a question of denying the historical effectivity of the logic of differential 
structural locations but, rather, of denying to them, as a whole, the character 
of an infrastructure which would determine, out of itself, the laws of 
movement of society. 

If this is correct, it is impossible to determine at the level of the mere 
analysis of the form difference/equivalence which particular difference is 
going to become the locus of equivalential effects — this requires the study of 
a particular conjuncture, precisely because the presence of equivalential 
effects is always necessary, but the relation equivalence/difference is not 
intrinsically linked to any particular differential content. This relation by 
which a particular content becomes the signifier of the absent communitar- 
ian fullness is exactly what we call a hegemonic relationship. The presence of 
empty signifiers — in the sense that we have defined them — is the very condi- 
tion of hegemony. This can be easily seen if we address a very well known 
difficulty which forms a recurring stumbling block in most theorizations of 
hegemony — Gramsci’s included. A class or group is considered to be hege- 
monic when it is not closed in a narrow corporatist perspective, but presents 
itself as realizing the broader aims either of emancipating or ensuring order 
for wider masses of the population. But this faces us with a difficulty if we do 
not determine precisely what these terms ‘broader aims’, ‘wider masses’ refer 
to. There are two possibilities: first, that society is an addition of discrete 
groups, each tending to their particular aims and in constant collision with 
each other. In that case, ‘broader’ and ‘wider’ could only mean the precar- 
ious equilibrium of a negotiated agreement between groups, all of which 
would retain their conflicting aims and identity. But ‘hegemony’ clearly refers 
to a stronger type of communitarian unity than such an agreement evokes. 
Second, that society has some kind of pre-established essence, so that the 
‘broader’ and ‘wider’ has a content of its own, independent of the will of the 
particular groups, and that ‘hegemony’ would mean the realization of such 
an essence. But this would not only do away with the dimension of contin- 
gency which has always been associated with the hegemonic operation, but 
would also be incompatible with the consensual character of ‘hegemony’: the 
hegemonic order would be the imposition of a pre-given organizational prin- 
ciple and not something emerging from the political interaction between 
groups. Now, if we consider the matter from the point of view of the social 
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production of empty signifiers, this problem vanishes. For in that case, the 
hegemonic operations would be the presentation of the particularity 
of a group as the incarnation of that empty signifier which refers to the 
communitarian order as an absence, an unfulfilled reality. 

How does this mechanism operate? Let us consider the extreme situation 
of a radical disorganization of the social fabric. In such conditions — which 
are not far away from Hobbes’s state of nature — people need an order, and 
the actual content of it becomes a secondary consideration. ‘Order’ as such 
has no content, because it only exists in the various forms in which it is 
actually realized, but in a situation of radical disorder ‘order’ is present as 
that which is absent; it becomes an empty signifier, as the signifier of that 
absence. In this sense, various political forces can compete in their efforts to 
present their particular objectives as those which carry out the filling of that 
lack. To hegemonize something is exactly to carry out this filling function. 
(We have spoken about ‘order’, but obviously ‘unity’, ‘liberation’, ‘revolu- 
tion’, etcetera belong to the same order of things, Any term which, in a 
certain political context becomes the signifier of the lack, plays the same role. 
Politics is possible because the constitutive impossibility of society can only 
represent itself through the production of empty signifiers.) 

This explains also why any hegemony is always unstable and penetrated by 
a constitutive ambiguity. Let us suppose that a workers’ mobilization suc- 
ceeds in presenting its own objectives as a signifier of ‘liberation’ in general. 
(This, as we have seen, is possible because the workers’ mobilization, taking 
place under a repressive regime, is also seen as an anti-system struggle.) In 
one sense this is a hegemonic victory, because the objectives of a particular 
group are identified with society at large. But, in another sense, this is a 
dangerous victory. If ‘workers’ struggle’ becomes the signifier of liberation as 
such, it also becomes the surface of inscription through which ail liberating 
struggles will be expressed, so that the chain of equivalences which are uni- 
fied around this signifier tend to empty it, and to blur its connection with the 
actual content with which it was originally associated. Thus, as a result of its 
very success, the hegemonic operation tends to break its links with the force 
which was its original promoter and beneficiary. 


Hegemony and democracy 


Let us conclude with some reflections on the relation between empty 
signifiers, hegemony and democracy. 

Consider for a moment the role of social signifiers in the emergence of 
modern political thought — I am essentially thinking of the work of Hobbes. 
Hobbes, as we have seen, presented the state of nature as the radically oppos- 
ite of an ordered society, as a situation only defined in negative terms. But, as 
a result of that description, the order of the ruler has to be accepted not 
because of any intrinsic virtue that it can have, but just because it is an order, 
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and the only alternative is radical disorder. The condition, however, of the 
coherence of this scheme is the postulate of the equality of the power of 
individuals in the state of nature — if the individuals were uneven in terms of 
power, order could be guaranteed through sheer domination. So, power is 
eliminated twice: in the state of nature, as all individuals equally share in it, 
and in the commonwealth, as it is entirely concentrated in the hands of the 
ruler. (A power which is total or a power which is equally distributed among 
all members of the community is no power at all.) So, while Hobbes impli- 
citly perceives the split between the empty signifier ‘order as such’ and the 
actual order imposed by the ruler, as he reduces — through the covenant — the 
first to the second, he cannot think of any kind of dialectical or hegemonic 
game between the two. 

What happens if, on the contrary, we reintroduce power within the picture 
— that is if we accept the unevenness of power in social relations? In that case, 
civil society will be partially structured and partially unstructured and, as a 
result, the total concentration of power in the hands of the ruler ceases to be 
a logical requirement. But in that case, the credentials of the ruler to claim 
total power are much less obvious. If partial order exists in society, the legit- 
imacy of the identification of the empty signifier of order with the will of the 
ruler will have the further requirement that the content of this will does not 
clash with something the society already is. As society changes over time this 
process of identification will be always precarious and reversible and, as the 
identification is no longer automatic, different projects or wills will try to 
hegemonize the empty signifiers of the absent community. The recognition 
of the constitutive nature of this gap and its political institutionalization is 
the starting point of modern democracy. 


Note 


1 A. Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe, Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, London, 
Verso 1985. 
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theory and Lacanian psychoanalysis 
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Source: Umbr(a) A Journal of the Unconscious (2000): 134-153. 


Prolegomena 


At a recent conference devoted to the relation between Lacan and social 
theory, the call for papers presented Ernesto Laclau’s work as one of the 
prime loci in which this relation becomes articulated.” Does that mean that 
Ernesto Laclau is now fully committed to Lacanian theory and sees his intel- 
lectual project as an attempt to demonstrate the importance of Lacan for 
sociopolitical analysis and political philosophy in a way similar to that of, 
say, Slavoj Zizek?’ In order to start answering this question it is necessary to 
examine in some detail the intricacies of Laclau’s dialogue with Lacanian 
theory since, although all commentators of Laclau recognize the existence 
of this dialogue, its exact nature and implications are currently the object of 
ongoing debate. 

Before exploring the status of this dialogue in detail, however, let me very 
briefly address some preliminary “historical” or rather genealogical ques- 
tions.’ When did this dialogue start and what 1s psychoanalysis contributing 
to the development of discourse theory? Is it one of its driving forces or a 
mere “supplement”? Is it correct to infer, for example, that 


Laclau’s and Mouffe’s project of articulating the complexities of a 
postmodern politics would have been just as innovative and compel- 
ling without their psychoanalytic metaphors. [Is it true that} The 
author’s central concepts of articulation, antagonism, and radical 
impossibility are not especially enhanced by their recourse to 
“Lacanianisms” that although carrying with them a certain provoca- 
tive charge, do not possess any further polemical value [?]° 
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It seems to me that there are obvious problems with this kind of argument. 
First, in Laclau’s work the confluence between Lacanian psychoanalysis and 
post-marxist discourse theory was envisaged from the beginning as a pro- 
ject subverting any simplistic logic of supplementarity. Consider the follow- 
ing quote from a paper Laclau published in 1986 and in which he clearly 
views this confluence as an enterprise beyond any logic of supplement or 
articulation: this is a project “conceivable, neither as the addition of a sup- 
plement to the former [post-marxism] from the latter [Lacanian theory] nor 
as the introduction of a new causal element—the unconscious instead of 
the economy. »© This confluence, in other words, creates a whole new field in 
which new concepts and theoretical logics emerge; concepts and logics 
which acquire meaning only within this new terrain and thus are not 
reducible to neither of the two poles involved in its creation. One obvious 
example is the concept of the nodal point as developed in Hegemony and 
Socialist Strategy, a central operational category in discourse theory, a 
concept developed at the intersection of Lacanian theory and political 
analysis: 


Any discourse is constituted as an attempt to dominate the field of 
discursivity, to arrest the flow of differences, to construct a centre. 
We will call the privileged discursive points of this partial fixation, 
nodal points. (Lacan has insisted on these partial fixations through 
his concept of points de capiton, that is, of privileged signifiers that 
fix the meaning of a signifying chain. This limitation of the product- 
ivity of the signifying chain establishes the positions that make 
predication possible—a discourse incapable of generating any fixity 
of meaning is the discourse of the psychotic).’ 


This is not to argue, of course, that during the mid-eighties Lacanian theory 
is already the main theoretical reference in Laclau’s or Laclau and Mouffe’s 
work. The relative importance of Lacanian argumentation was to increase in 
Laclau’s subsequent work and this was something that Bellamy could not of 
course predict. In that sense the validity of Bellamy’s argument is further 
undermined today by the fact that it could not take into account the whole 
dialogue that took place after 1985—between Laclau and Zizek for 
instance—and which left its distinctive mark in Laclau’s work—most not- 
ably in New Reflections on the Revolution of our Time (1990), which was 
actually published well before the publication of Bellamy’s critique, and in 
Emancipation(s ) (1996). It is really a pity that a detailed critique of Laclau’s 
work and of its relation to psychoanalysis such as the one staged by 
Christopher Lane’ suffers from the same, but this time “self-inflicted,” 
limitations—“self-inflicted” in the sense that although he writes five or six 
years after Bellamy, and recognizes himself that “Laclau and Mouffe’s work 
obviously has changed over the course of a decade, and Laclau has recently 
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begun to focus on the impact of the unconscious on all forms of politics, 
groups, and subjectivity” he nevertheless chooses “without disregarding 
Laclau’s more recent work .. . to limit... [his]. . . reading to Hegemony and 
Socialist Strategy ...”° This is a pity because as Ernesto Laclau clearly 
points out in an interview conducted by D. Zeginis and myself in 1993, 
although “Lacanian theory played an important role in . . . [his] theoretical 
trajectory at least from the beginning of the eighties . . . this influence has 
increased during these last years and led to” a very important redefinition of 
some of the categories of his theory of hegemony, a redefinition put forward 
in New Reflections." Now, whether this redefinition constitutes a radical 
“Lacanian shift” in Laclau’s work, as Anna Marie Smith argues—a shift 
which she seems to consider problematic''—or a mere displacement which 
leaves intact the supposed incompatibilities between discourse theory and 
psychoanalysis as argued by Sean Homer,” is something which we hope will 
be clarified in the course of this paper. 

Having established then, in this introductory section, that a serious and 
substantive dialogue does exist between Laclau’s work and Lacanian theory 
and having sketched a first genealogical map of this dialogue, my aim in the 
main body of this paper shall be to discuss the exact nature and the stakes 
of this dialogue, addressing at the same time the most important criticisms 
that have been directed at this dimension of Laclau’s work, that is to say, at 
its evolving relation with Lacanian theory. Hopefully the terms of this rela- 
tion will become clearer in the process, something which will further permit, 
in various stages in my argumentation, the articulation of a set of points on 
the relation between Lacanian theory and political analysis in general. I 
decided to structure this paper in three sections. The first one attempts a 
general but brief presentation of the basic links between discourse theory 
and Lacanian psychoanalysis. The second section addresses certain issues 
related to Laclau’s conception of the political in its relation to the Lacanian 
real, while the third addresses the whole problematic of the ethical moment 
in Laclau’s work. However, one should always keep in mind that my account 
is not to be construed as in any way a fixed one. Rather, it represents a kind 
of snapshot of the relation as it is currently developing, and this is a relation 
whose future form is in no way predetermined. For Laclau’s project remains 
one of the most original and dynamic interventions in contemporary 
political theory, especially in the field in which political theory meets 
psychoanalysis. 


I 


At the outset, I would like to dispel a confusion which accompanies many 
discussions of the relation between psychoanalytic theory and socipolitical 
analysis. We may approach this issue through the question: “What serves to 
unite these two approaches?” The most common but totally misleading 
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answer is the following: “But surely, the role of the individual actor in 
politics.” Such a view has been articulated as a criticism of Laclau’s and 
Mouffe’s work by Jane Bellamy: 


In order to render more meaningful their invoking of psychoanalytic 
terms Laclau & Mouffe would need to be more specific about the 
precise nature of the intersection between the social ... and the 
psychic which however fragmented, alienated and deconstructed is 
surely a major factor in the implementing of political actions. Their 
use of psychoanalytic terms to further elucidate certain ideological 
and political phenomena is too broadly deployed to allow for a con- 
sideration of the individual psyche as a factor in the operations of 
ideology.” 


Here, I would like to question the conception of “individual psyche” that 
Bellamy has in mind. For her formulation seems to betray a certain resist- 
ance to giving up an ultimately essentialist perspective. 

What must be emphasized at this point is that, at least for Lacan, this 
psyche is nothing other than the pure substanceless subject as lack. Lacan is 
extremely clear in this respect: 


in the term subject ... I am not designating the living substratum 
needed by this phenomenon of the subject, nor any sort of sub- 
stance, nor any being possessing knowledge in his pathos, his suf- 
fering, | whether primal or secondary, nor even some incarnated 
logos. 


According to Lacan, then, the subject is not some sort of individual psycho- 
logical substratum that can be reduced to its own representation. Once this 
is granted the way is open to develop an alternative definition of subjectivity. 
If there is an essence in the Lacanian subject it is precisely “the lack of 
essence.”"” The object of Lacanian psychoanalysis is not the individual, it is 
not man. It is what he is lacking.'® It is Jack then which is revealed as the 
defining mark of subjectivity. 

Laclau is taking very seriously this insight in his anti-essentialist con- 
ceptualization of political subjectivity. In fact, as a result of his dialogue 
with Slavoj Zizek during the late eighties there has been a shift in his con- 
ception of subjectivity from Hegemony (where subjectivity is understood in 
terms of subject positions) to New Reflections (where the subject as lack 
becomes dominant). In Laclau’s own words in Hegemony, “as Slavoj Zizek 
has correctly pointed out, there was a tendency of reducing the subject to a 
‘subject position’ (a structuralist conception). Today I tend to distinguish 
between objective subject positions and the subject as the subject of 
lack.”’’ Contrary to what Bellamy implies it is this appropriation of the 
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Lacanian conception of the subject as lack which gives Laclau the 
opportunity of reaching a more sophisticated mapping of political action 


beyond any psychological essentialism or reductionism. But why exactly 
is that? 


First of all because it is lack which makes necessary the constitution of every 
identity through a process of identification linking thus inexorably the sub- 
jective level to the objective. It seems that Laclau realizes that by introducing 
the conception of the subject as lack, and by recognizing the constitutive 
split marking subjectivity (the Jch Spaltung), Freudo-Lacanian psycho- 
analysis not only radicalizes our understanding of the subject in politics, but 
offers a coherent account of the relation between the subjective and the 
objective orders, the latter of which pertains to the level of the social. What 
permits this confluence is that analytic theory is not only concerned with lack 
but also with what attempts to fill this lack and always ends up reproducing 
it: “Psychoanalysis is otherwise directed at the effect of discourse within the 
subject.” Here, not only discourse theory meets Lacan but Lacan meets 
discourse theory—an encounter he would conclude with his theory of the 
four discourses. From this point of view, as Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy 
have put it, “there is no subject according to Lacan which is not always 
already a social subject.””” 

The key term for understanding this relation between the subjective and 
the objective is, of course, “the psychoanalytic category of identification, 
with its explicit assertion of a lack at the root of any identity: one needs to 
identify with something because there is an originary and insurmountable 
lack of identity.” By locating thus at the place previously assigned to an 
essence of the individual psyche a constitutive lack, Lacanian theory avoids 
the essentialist reductionism of the social to the individual level and opens 
the road to the confluence of psychoanalysis and sociopolitical analysis 
since this lack can only be (partially) filled by sociopolitical objects of 
identification. 

But what is even more important is that Laclau does not remain content 
with this schema. In my view he senses that the importance of Lacanian 
theory for sociopolitical analysis cannot be reduced to this, albeit important, 
subjective level, nor even to the relation between the subject and the social 
grasped through the concept of identification. Lacanian theory is equally 
concerned with the objective level, the level of the object of identification per 
se (Lacanian categories such as the Real, the Symbolic and the Imaginary 
encompass the whole of human experience and not only the so-called “sub- 
jective” level, and, of course, concepts such as fantasy, the Other and object 
petit a display thoroughly “objective” logics without leading, however, to any 
kind of objectivism.) In actual fact, the more insightful suggestion that 
Lacan makes with respect to the realm of the objective-social, concerns what 
he calls the lack in the Other. As Zizek has put it, 
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the most radical dimension of Lacanian theory lies not in recogniz- 
ing [“that the Lacanian subject is divided, crossed-out, identical to a 
lack in a signifying chain”] but in realizing that the big Other, the 
symbolic order itself, is also barré, crossed-out, by a fundamental 


impossibility, structured around an impossible/traumatic kernel, 
around a central lack.”! 


The lack in the big Other is the big secret of psychoanalysis, as Lacan calls it 
already from his 1958-59 Seminar. Something is always missing in the Other; 
there is no Other of the Other. The structure of the Other is revealed as a 
certain void, the void of its lack of guarantee in the real. Meaning is always 
based on semblance; precisely because “there is no last word”; meaning 
always indicates the direction toward its failure,” its failure to anchor itself 
on the real. In that sense, it becomes legitimate to argue that Lacan’s major 
contribution to contemporary theory is “a new picture of the social.”” The 
social field is revealed as a discursive field of representation which is articu- 
lated on the basis of the repression, the exclusion, the reduction, of an ultim- 
ately unrepresentable real; a real which is however resurfacing, making thus 
visible the irreducible failure inscribed at the heart of the Other of meaning: 
“there is a fault, hole or loss therein [in the Other].”** Now, where does 
Laclau fit in all this?”° 

What I want to argue is that this lack in the Other effectively translates 
into the split character of every object of identification—what Laclau has 
described as the ultimate impossibility of society. In a 1983 paper character- 
istically entitled “The Impossibility of Society” he argues that “society . . . as 
a unitary and intelligible object which grounds its own partial processes is an 
impossibility.””° If for Lacan the Woman does not exist, for Laclau Society 
does not exist. It does not exist as a given, necessary, extra-discursive founda- 
tion, as the depository of fullness and universality; it is only produced as an 
object of discourse through processes of identification which attempt to 
suture its lack of foundation in the real. 

My reference to the concept of suture in the previous paragraph was not 
coincidental; it highlights another conceptual link between discourse theory 
and Lacanian psychoanalysis. Suture is used by Laclau and Mouffe as 
developed by Jacques-Alain Miller and as it implicitly operates in Lacanian 
theory in general. It designates a structure of irreducible lack but also high- 
lights the continuous attempt to fill this lack: 


It is this double movement that we will attempt to stress in our 
extension of the concept of suture to the field of politics. Hegemonic 
practices are suturing insofar as their field of operation is deter- 
mined by the openness of the social, by the ultimately unfixed 
character of every signifier. This original lack is precisely what the 
hegemonic practices try to fill in. A totally sutured society would be 
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one where this filling-in would have reached its ultimate con- 
sequences and would have, therefore, managed to identify itself with 
the transparency of a closed symbolic order. Such a closure of the 
social is . . . impossible.” 


For Laclau then society is impossible because the full Other is impossible. 
Politics comprise all our fantasmatic attempts to fill-in this lack in the Other: 
“although the fullness and universality of society is unachievable, its need 
does not disappear: it will always show itself through the presence of its 
absence.”” If, in other words, the full closure of the Other is impossible this 
does not mean that it is not signified through its own absence. This is how 
empty signifiers are produced—a concept which has acquired central 
importance in Laclau’s recent texts. The articulation of a hegemonically 
appealing political discourse can only take place around an empty signifier 
functioning as a nodal point, a point de capiton. Consider, for example, a 
situation of radical disorder and social disintegration. As Laclau points out: 


in a situation of radical disorder “order” is present as that which is 
absent [but desired; it has, in other words, an objet petit a quality]; it 
becomes an empty signifier, as the signifier of this absence. In this 
sense, various political forces can compete in their efforts to present 
their particular objectives as those which carry out the filling of that 
lack. To hegemonize something is exactly to carry out this filling 
function.” 


We used the paradigm of order but signifiers like “unity,” “revolution” etc. 
can function in a similar way: “Any term which, in a certain political context 
becomes the signifier of the lack, plays the same role. Politics is possible 
because the constitutive impossibility of society can only represent itself 
through the production of empty signifiers.” (ibid.) 


il 


In a review article for a Greek journal,” and also in his contribution to a 
volume that was recently published in German,” Thanos Lipowatz stages 
a critique of E. Laclau’s project which is articulated within the context of a 
certain psychoanalytic framework.” As I understand it, Lipowatz’s primary 
objection is that Ernesto Laclau overstresses the importance of the political 
(and of the related elements of antagonism and contingency) to the point 
that the political acquires in Laclau’s discourse an absolute, omnipotent, and 
thus imaginary status.” In order to help diffuse this misunderstanding, it 
might be useful to distinguish between, on the one hand, a theorist’s decision 
to explore the dimension of the political (recognizing at the same time its 
interaction with other dimensions of our experience) and, on the other, the 
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attribution to the political of such an imaginary status. For it is apparent 
that, in E. Laclau’s work, the political is always explored in its relation to the 
social, the level of sedimented practices and institutions (i.e. the level of 
social construction).” For him, the political is the moment in which the 
social is disrupted, thereby ushering in new identificatory attempts to re- 
institute it by means of imaginary/symbolic rearticulations (played out in the 
context of hegemonic struggles attempting to suture the lack in the Other). 
The moment of the political is always examined in relation to the order of 
the social it dislocates and to the new social order articulated as a result of 
its irruption. In that sense, the political is never omnipotent, nor absolute. 
If Laclau’s work focuses on the intricacies of the political dimension this 
is because this dimension has been historically repressed in theoretical 
discourse by various forms of social essentialism. 

To be more precise, Lipowatz’s criticism regarding the use of the political 
is twofold. He argues that, by overstressing the political, Laclau neglects two 
other dimensions: (1) The material infrastructure of society, the economy, 
as well as other distinctive discursive domains (the cultural dimension etc.). 
(2) The ethical dimension. I will deal with the first criticism in this part of the 
paper and I shall leave the second one for the final part. In these two parts 
of my paper Lipowatz’s argumentation will also serve as a general frame 
permitting the discussion of other critical readings of Laclau’s project in its 
relation to Lacanian theory. 

I have the impression that the first criticism is based on a confusion which 
can be easily resolved, and which can be traced either to a misunderstanding 
by Lipowatz of the concept of the political in E. Laclau’s work, or to a 
disagreement in the manner in which it is deployed. Lipowatz seems to con- 
ceive the political in the traditional sense, as one discourse among others (the 
religious, the economic etc.) and is thus led to the conclusion that, in 
Laclau’s work, the importance of this discourse 1s overstressed in relation to 
all the others. But the political, as understood by Laclau, 1s quite definitively 
not a discourse. What we find at the discursive level, the level of the social 
(which includes all the discursive domains mentioned by Lipowatz) is what 
we usually call politics, that is to say, ideological discourses, political institu- 
tions, etc. The political, on the other hand, is outside (but always in inter- 
action with, and thus “inside”) this socially constructed field. The political is 
what disrupts this discursive field and leads to its continuous rearticulation. 
Hence, in Laclau, the moment of the political and the space of the social 
(incorporating various discursive fields including our religious, economic and 
political constructions) belong to distinct and incommensurable orders. 

In mainstream political science, for instance, politics and political reality 
are associated with citizenship, elections, the particular forms of political 
representation and the various ideological families, Politics is conceived as 
constituting a separate system, the political system, and is expected to stay 
within the boundaries of this system: people, that is to say, politicians, social 
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scientists and citizens, expect to find politics in the arenas prescribed for it in 
the hegemonic discourse of liberal democracies (these arenas being the par- 
liament, parties, trade unions etc.), and also expect it to be performed by the 
accordingly sanctioned agents.’ Although this well-ordered picture is lately 
starting to show signs of disintegration, with the politicization of areas pre- 
viously located outside the political system, politics can only be represented 
in spatial terms, as a set of practices and institutions, as a system, albeit an 
expanding one. Politics is identical to political reality and political reality, 
as all reality, is, firstly, constituted at the symbolic level, and, secondly, 
supported by fantasy. 

Not surprisingly then, it is one of the most exciting developments in con- 
temporary political theory, and one strongly promoted by theorists such as 
Laclau and Mouffe, that the political is not defined as reducible to this dis- 
cursive field of politics: “The political cannot be restricted to a certain type 
of institution, or envisaged as constituting a specific sphere or level of 
society. It must be conceived as a dimension that is inherent to every human 
society and that determines our very ontological condition.”*° When we limit 
our scope within politics we are attempting a certain domestication/ 
spatialization of the political, we move our attention from the political per se 
(as the moment of the disruption and undecidability governing the 
reconstruction of social objectivity) to the discursively constructed field of 
politics and “society” (defined as the result of this construction and 
reconstruction, as the sedimented forms of objectivity).”’ This sedimentation 
of political reality (as a part or a subsystem of the social) requires a forget- 
ting of origins, a forgetting of the contingent force of dislocation which 
stands at its foundation; it requires the symbolic and fantasmatic reduction 
of the real. In fact, with reference to Lacanian theory, Laclau’s work permits 
the following conclusion: the political seems to acquire a position closely 
related to that of the Lacanian real; one cannot but be struck by the fact that 
the political is revealed as a particular modality of the real: the political 
becomes one of the forms in which one encounters the real. 

Let me sum up some of the ideas presented up to now in this paper. 
Underlying Lacan’s importance for political theory and political analysis is 
his insistence on the spilt, lacking nature of the symbolic, of the socio- 
political world per se, what becomes in Laclau’s work the ultimate impossi- 
bility of society. Our societies are never harmonious ensembles. This is only 
the fantasy through which they attempt to constitute and reconstitute them- 
selves, to suture their constitutive impossibility. Experience shows that this 
fantasmatic desire can never be fully realized. No social fantasy can fill the 
lack around which society is always structured. This lack is re-emerging with 
every resurfacing of the political, with every encounter with the real. In 
Laclau’s vocabulary, we can speak about the political exactly because there is 
subversion and dislocation of the social (including the field of politics). The 
level of social construction, of human creativity, of the emergence and 
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development of socio-political institutions, is the level in which the possibil- 
ity of mastering the real makes itself visible but only to be revealed as a 
chimera unable to foreclose a moment of impossibility that always returns to 
its place. Given this context, the moment of the political should be under- 
stood as emerging at the intersection of our symbolic reality with this real, 
the impossible real being the ontological horizon of every play between 
political articulation and dislocation, order and disorder, politics and the 
political.* 

Let us return now to the critique of Lipowatz. Lipowatz is particularly 
insistent that by overstressing the political Laclau neglects the level of the 
economy. He suggests that Laclau’s radical critique of economism leads him, 
improperly, to privilege the political over the economy. In fact, his argument 
is articulated in a rather traditional way—one which highlights the 
“material” infrastructure of the economy as something that limits the polit- 
ical. The same confusion to which I referred earlier is at work here. Laclau is 
in no way a solipsist. In fact, Laclau is arguing that this material element is 
present and always articulated in our discourses, discourses that are not 
reduced to a “combination of speech and writing” but are seen as incorpor- 
ating “both linguistic and non-linguistic elements,” a move reminiscent of 
Lacan’s insistence on the materiality of the signifier. This is not only true of 
the economy but of all discursive fields. And while it may be true that the 
economy may limit our political discourses, the discursively constructed field 
of politics (and vice versa) within a framework of discursive interaction, 
the economic space itself as a discursive construction” is always subject 
to the structural causality of the political; it is limited by the political qua 
encounter with the real. 

Our economic constructions, systems, and institutions are themselves sub- 
ject to disruptions and dislocations and are always rearticulated through 
hegemonic and not algorithmic processes governed by “matter” itself (as if it 
were possible to gain direct, unmediated access to it). Indeed, it would seem 
that Lipowatz himself accepts this fact when he speaks about the interven- 
tion of the real in economic life, equating it with the moment of dislocation 
or crisis of an economic system which leads to the formation of a new eco- 
nomic order. This fact can mean two different things. Lipowatz suSpects that 
it means that the real is not present only in the political but also in the life of 
economic discourses. This is, of course, true if we understand the political in 
the traditional sense as only another discourse (reducing it thus to politics). 
There exists, however, a second logical possibility which is exactly what we 
find articulated in Laclau’s work: as we have already pointed out, the polit- 
ical, far from being imaginary, is a certain way of approaching, of encircling, 
the real and the structural causality that it instantiates vis-a-vis all discursive 
fields, including the economy. In this view, therefore, Lipowatz’s example 
about the presence of the real in the economic space, instead of forming the 
basis of a critique, in fact serves to vindicate Laclau’s argumentation. 
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Indeed, I would like to suggest that this line of approach reveals some com- 
mon ground shared by the two theorists that could serve as the basis of 
further dialogue. 

This is not to say, however, that Lipowatz’s argument is wholly misplaced. 
It is true, for example, that the use of the concept of antagonism in Hege- 
mony and Socialist Strategy implies an antagonistic relation between two 
forces that fight the imaginary (fantasmatic) construction of each other. In 
that sense, an emphasis on antagonism as the defining moment of the pollit- 
ical may be construed as privileging the imaginary dimension. The concept 
of antagonism thus seems, by its very nature, open to such a criticism. This 
was pointed out by Zizek who, in “Beyond Discourse Analysis,”*' attempted 
to solve it by distinguishing the radical-real antagonism from the common- 
place meaning of antagonism which clearly does not correspond to, and is 
not consistent with, Laclau and Mouffe’s intuition: “We must then dis- 
tinguish the experience of antagonism in its radical form, as a limit of the 
social, as the impossibility around which the social field is structured, from 
antagonism as the relation between antagonistic subject-positions: in Laca- 
nian terms, we must distinguish antagonism as real from the social reality of 
the antagonistic fight.”(253) 

Ernesto Laclau himself went even further in his attempt to remedy this 
problem. In the same interview to which I referred earlier (given under the 
auspices of the Greek journal DIAVAZO) he points out that: 


There was a certain ambiguity in the way the category of antagonism 
was formulated in Hegemony and Socialist Strategy.... Today I 
believe that the constitution of the other as antagonistic already 
presupposes a certain discursive inscription—in other words con- 
ceiving the other as an enemy presupposes a prior identification of 
ourselves with a particular position within the framework of the 
Symbolic order [It also presupposes, in most cases, the imaginary- 
fantasmatic construction of both antagonistic poles]. That’s why 
in my more recent work I moved my attention to the category of 
“dislocation” as a level prior to that of “antagonism.”” 


Indeed the introduction of the category of “dislocation” in New Reflec- 
tions as a central—perhaps the central—concept in Laclau’s theoretical cor- 
pus constitutes a major breakthrough which not only deals with Lipowatz’s 
concerns but clearly signals a turn in Laclau’s work which brings him even 
closer to Lacanian theory; and this because dislocation, by replacing 
antagonism as the kernel of the political, can only be understood as an 
encounter with the Lacanian real par excellence. Both are unrepresentable; 
both are at the same time traumatic/disruptive and productive. Dislocations 
are traumatic in the sense that they “threaten identities” and they are pro- 
ductive in the sense that they serve as “the foundation on which new identities 
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are constituted.” Similarly, the traumatic real always disrupts all attempts at 
symbolization; and yet it never ceases to call for new symbolizations. It is 
clear that the emergence of this concept of real dislocation as the kernel of 
the political is one of the most important products of Laclau’s dialogue with 
psychoanalysis and one which directly links his argument on the impossibility 
of society with the irreducibility of the real in Lacanian discourse. 

If our account is accurate, if that is to say, dislocation qua encounter with 
the impossible real functions, in Laclau’s work, as both the cause and the 
limit of social identity formation, then it is extremely difficult if not impos- 
sible to see why Sean Homer still attempts to reduce Laclau’s argument to a 
negotiation of subject positioning which neglects “the subject’s relationship 
with the real itself.”“* If however Homer criticizes Laclau on the grounds that 
he remains attached to a supposedly non-Lacanian post-structuralist mode 
of argumentation, others make exactly the opposite argument. Laclau has 
become too Lacanian for their taste. This “suspicion” has created a lot of 
confusion, especially among those who had already categorized Laclau 
as a “Derridean.” Many scholars seem overly keen, yet unable, to discern 
Laclau’s loyalty. In the final instance, so the operative question goes, is he 
loyal to Derrida or to Lacan? 

Needless to say, this is usually played out as a zero-sum game. Derridean 
and Lacanian theories seem to some academics as totally incompatible 
bodies of thought; what is also considered as an impossible task is to work 
simultaneously with both of them—which is clearly Laclau’s choice. Judith 
Butler for example cannot see how it is possible to articulate the Derridean 
idea of the “constitutive outside” with the Lacanian logic of lack. It is true 
of course that Laclau’s conception of identity makes use of both these 
insights. Thus, in New Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time, he refers to 
the Derridean idea that “an identity’s constitution is always based on exclud- 
ing something and establishing a violent hierarchy between the two resultant 
poles (man/woman, black/white etc.]” according to which “the second term is 
thus reduced to the function of accident [to a mere supplement], as opposed 
to the essentiality of the first.”“ Here, the whole point of the deconstructive 
move is to show that the excluded pole is, in fact, a “constitutive outside,” 
that the accident is essential/necessary for the constitution of the identity of 
any essence, of any totalizing political discourse. Consequently, every iden- 
tity is split since exclusion, the condition of its possibility, is also its condi- 
tion of impossibility. In his work in the nineties Laclau tends to approach 
this split through Lacanian theory. As I have tried to show, identity construc- 
tion is understood as a process of identification in the psychoanalytic sense 
of the term presupposing a “truly constitutive lack.” This interimplication 
of Derrida and Lacan is exactly what seems to confuse Butler: “If the “out- 
side” is, as Laclau insists, linked to the Derridean logic of the supplement,” 
then it is unclear what moves must be taken to make it compatible with the 
Lacanian logic of “lack.” 
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For Butler the problem is that while the supplement is “outside” of posited 
identity but inside the field of the social, the Lacanian real (which is directly 
related to the logic of lack) “is permanently outside the social as such” and 
thus outside the scope of socio-political analysis.“ Butler’s point raises an 
important issue regarding the blend of Derridean and Lacanian theory in 
Laclau’s work. It also raises more general issues such as the relation between 
the “inside” and the “outside” and the status of the real in contemporary 
theorization. Hence it deserves our immediate attention. I can think of three 
ways to address Butler’s point; they are the following: 

1. The first one has to do with her representation of the difference 
between the Derridean and the Lacanian moment in connection to Laclau’s 
political theory. Simply put, in Laclau’s work, contrary to what Butler’s 
point implies, it is evident that the Derridean logic of the constitutive outside 
is understood as stressing the “outside” quality much more than the Laca- 
nian logic of lack and of the objet petit a do. The constitutive outside “is an 
‘outside’ which blocks the identity of the ‘inside’ (and is, nonetheless, the 
prerequisite for its constitution at the same time)”; here “denial does not 
originate from the ‘inside’ of identity itself but, in its most radical sense, 
from outside.”” In Laclau’s more recent texts the main focus is the, so to 
speak, “internal” conditions of possibility for the constitution of meaning 
and identity formations. What would surprise Butler is that to do that Laclau 
turns to Lacanian theory, precisely because the real limits of the symbolic are 
shown “internally”: “any system of signification is structured around an 
empty place resulting from the impossibility of producing an object which, 
none the less, is required by the systematicity of the system.”” For Laclau, 
and here the Lacanian influence becomes even more explicit, this impossibil- 
ity is a real impossibility” while the impossible object embodying the absent 
systematicity of the system is “Jacques Lacan’s objet petit a,” an object pres- 
ent within the socio-symbolic field “through its absence.”” In other words, 
the limits Butler attributes to Lacanian and Derridean theory vis-a-vis their 
negotiation of the “inside” or the “outside” can be easily displaced with 
effects which seem disruptive for her either/or argument. In fact, it is this 
either/or mode of argumentation itself which has to be problematized now. 

2. The second problem then with Butler’s argument—which directly 
follows from the first—is her strict differentiation between the logic of 
the “inside” and the logic of the “outside” irrespective of which of the two 
poles is attributed to Lacan or to Derrida. This is also a central point in 
Linda Zerilli’s much more sophisticated negotiation of Laclau’s relation to 
Lacanian theory.” Zerilli argues that while in Lacanian theory the limits of 
identity are internal, in poststructuralism the antagonistic limit of every 
identity is an external limit: “every identity encounters opposition in the 
form of other identities, other perspectives and opinions.”™ As we have seen, 
this seems to be a quite accurate mapping of the theoretical terrain on which 
Laclau’s argument operates. Now, although Zerilli does not totally discard 
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the relevance of the Lacanian “internal” limits, it is clear from her argumen- 
tation that she considers the external limits more important and certainly 
closer to Laclau’s schema. That’s why she seems puzzled with Laclau’s posi- 
tive reception of Zizek’s point regarding the priority of the internal limits;”” 
according to her interpretation Laclau’s argument clearly presupposes the 
priority of the external limits. 

What I want to suggest at this point is that this strict differentiation 
between the “inside” and the “outside,” the “internal” and the “external,” in 
all its different forms—some of them being more justified than others—is 
made possible by the foreclosure of the whole field of Lacanian theorization 
that focuses on the question of extimité (external intimacy). Far from simply 
playing this zero-sum game by conveniently occupying one of the two poles 
of the supposed antithesis, Lacanian theory attempts to subvert the whole 
opposition: the neologisms extimité “expresses the way in which psycho- 
analysis problematizes the opposition between inside and outside. ... For 
example the real is just as much inside as outside.”” The limits imposed by 
the real—a real which always remains outside the symbolic field—are shown 
internally, are marking this symbolic from within. To this point we will 
return shortly. For the time being let us just observe that already from the 
early eighties Laclau and Mouffe seem aware of this paradoxical link 
between the internal and the external and thus it is not legitimate to reduce 
their position to the priority of the external limits, For example in Hegemony 
they argue that although “strictly speaking, antagonisms are not internal but 
external to society,””” “the limit of the social must be given within the social 
itself as something subverting it, destroying its ambition to constitute a full 
presence.” 

In my third point I will try to show that the Lacanian real is the only thing 
that matches Laclau’s (and Mouffe’s) description, the only thing which albeit 
radically external has the force to disrupt the social internally. Before doing 
that, however, I suspect that we can now formulate a significant conclusion. 
What is generally ignored when Laclau’s link to Derridean and Lacanian 
theories is reduced to a zero-sum game is a third possibility: that Laclau is 
neither Derridean nor Lacanian but mostly Laclauian. After all, Laclau’s 
theoretical and political trajectory begins before the poststructuralist revolu- 
tion and the dynamic emergence in the humanities of Lacanian discourse. It 
is his peculiar theoretical and political adventure that leads Laclau to the 
elaboration of certain conclusions and to the articulation of specific ques- 
tions which create the conditions for a meaningful dialogue with both 
Derridean and Lacanian theories—but also with other philosophical and 
theoretical traditions. Needless to say, this dialogue has been productive both 
for Laclau’s work—which centers around the development of a contempor- 
ary post-foundational political theory of hegemony—and for research 
related to both the fields of Deconstruction and Lacanianism and there is no 
obvious reason why one should restrict the openness of this dialogue—at 
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least there is none presented in Butler’s or Zerilli’s argument. Of course there 
is no doubt that within the framework of this dialogue the relative gravity of 
Lacanian theory is gradually increasing but this fact cannot be interpreted 
according to a zero-sum logic. 

3. As I have tried to show, the whole relation between the “inside” and the 
“outside” is directly linked to the status one attributes to the Lacanian real. 
In fact, Butler’s point is founded on a misrepresentation of the relation 
between the symbolic and the real in Lacanian theory. In a nutshell she seems 
unable to see that while lack exists because the real is not reducible to the 
symbolic—exactly because it constitutes an exteriority—this does not mean 
that lack belongs to the unrepresentable real; lack is marking the symbolic 
internally, arising at its intersection with the real. In fact, it is necessary to 
address this point at the most basic level; I suspect that we can do that by 
turning to another objection raised by Judith Butler in connection to the 
status of the real and our symbolic use of it in theoretical discourse. If 
Laclau’s argument is related to the Lacanian logic of the real then it is 
important to address this point and examine his response to it. 

Butler argues that “to claim that the real resists symbolization is still to 
symbolize the real as a kind of resistance. The former claim (the real resists 
symbolization) can only be true if the latter claim (‘the real resists symboliza- 
tion’ is a symbolization) is true, but if the second claim is true, the first is 
necessarily false.””” What Butler is in fact reiterating here is the well known 
paradox of Epimenides who, as a Cretan himself, claimed that “All Cretans 
are liars.” If this statement is true then he is also a liar but if he is a liar then 
his statement cannot be true. In both cases the paradox 1s irresolvable. Yet, 
what these paradoxes point to is exactly the real lack in our symbolic media, 
the real limits of any process of symbolic signification and resolution. And 
although we can never symbolize the real in itself, it is possible to encircle 
(even in a metaphorical way) the limits it poses to signification and represen- 
tation. Although it is impossible to touch the real, it is possible to encircle its 
impossibility, exactly because this impossibility is always emerging within a 
symbolization. Hence Lacan’s position: “I always speak the truth. Not the 
whole truth, because there’s no way to say it all. Saying it all is literally 
impossible: words fail. Yet it’s through this very impossibility that the truth 
holds onto the real.” Beyond the imaginary ideal of absolute knowledge, 
“Truth is nothing other than that which knowledge can apprehend as know- 
ledge only by setting its ignorance to work.””’ 

In that sense, Butler’s claim is rather misleading because the statement 
“the real resists symbolization” is not a symbolization of the real per se but 
a symbolic expression of the limits it poses, a recognition of its structural 
causality as it is revealed in its relation to the world of symbolization.” In 
this light, if the question is “How do we know that the real resists symboliza- 
tion in the first place?” the answer must be “Exactly because this resistance, 
this limit of symbolization, 1s shown within the level of symbolization itself.” 
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Psychoanalysis is based on the idea that the real is shown in certain effects 
persisting in discourse. As Laclau has put it, there is no direct way of signify- 
ing the limits of signification “the real, if you want, in the Lacanian sense— 
... except through the subversion of the process of signification itself. We 
know, through psychoanalysis, how what is not directly representable—the 
unconscious—can only find as a means of representation the subversion of 
the signifying process.” 

But Butler’s point entails one more misunderstanding. It seems to imply 
that Lacanian discourse elevates the real to the status of a Taboo, Here 
Zizek’s formulation a propos of historical analysis is very important: “Lacan 
is as far as it is possible to be from any ‘tabooing’ of the real, from elevating 
it into an untouchable entity exempted from historical analysis—his point, 
rather, is that the only true ethical stance is to assume fully the impossible 
task of symbolizing the real, inclusive of its necessary failure.”™ In the face 
of the irreducibility of the real we have no other option but to symbolize; but 
such a symbolization can take at least two forms: (1) a fantasmatic one which 
will attempt to repress the real and to eliminate once and for all its structural 
causality. Psychoanalysis favors the second and more complex one: (2) the 
articulation of symbolic constructs that will attempt to encircle the real 
limits of the symbolic. Moreover, this is by no means wishful thinking, for 
democratic discourse is one example of such a move to which I will devote 
the final part of this paper. 


iit 


We can move now to address Lipowatz’s second fear, that is to say, that 
Laclau neglects the ethical dimension, and that the primacy he attributes to 
the political, with all its contingent and “negative” connotations leads to a 
relativism or a nihilism that endangers every democratic project. First of all, 
it has to be stated that in no way is Laclau neglecting the moment of ethics, 
especially in the context of his radical democratic project.” The final chapter 
of Hegemony as well as a number of his papers, including “God Only 
Knows” and “Universalism, Particularism and the Question of Identity,” 
to name just a few, are especially concerned with these issues. Thus, the only 
way to make sense of Lipowatz’s point is to read it as a disagreement with 
the particular way that Laclau deals with these issues. Lipowatz’s fear seems 
to be that by stressing the irreducibility and constitutivity of the political and 
the contingent Laclau demolishes every rational foundation for ethics and 
democracy thus endangering its future prospects. 

Similar points have been made by Bellamy and Butler. Bellamy’s concern 
is articulated at the subjective level: “Can certain forms of political com- 
promise (a collective ‘we’ that must be formed out of diversity and conflict) 
be usefully characterized as the overcoming of psychic conflict ... 7% 
Butler’s concern is articulated at the social level. Her fear is that stressing the 
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irreducibility and constitutivity of “antagonism” (or, more properly, “dis- 
location” qua encounter with the real) may “preclude the very possibility of 
a future rearticulation of that boundary which is central to the democratic 
project that Zizek, Laclau and Mouffe promote.”” The fear behind all these 
statements is common; it is that the stress on the political and dislocation, 
precludes the possibility of presenting a more or less stable (present or 
future) ground for ethics and democracy, that it undermines their universal 
character and the possibility of any final reconciliation either at the subject- 
ive or at the social level. 

Now, it is true that for Laclau such a reconciliation is impossible. No 
ethical project, not even democracy, is guaranteed in advance. But this is a 
pragmatic, political, and also theoretical, recognition substantiated by our 
long-term historical experience. It is not an ethical point per se; and yet, no 
adequate ethics can be formulated without its acknowledgement. In that 
sense, Laclau does not neglect the ethical element, nor the importance of 
democracy; rather, he attempts to ground both on the recognition of the 
political, of the central impossibility of the social.” This is an ethics articu- 
lated not around a certain conception of the Good (which in traditional 
ethical discourse is conceived as guaranteed in advance, thus masking the 
central impossibility of the social) but around real lack. The ethical stand- 
point that underlies Laclau’s work seems to be very close to what Zizek has 
called an “ethics of the real.” The ethics of the real entails a recognition of 
the irreducibility of the real and an attempt to institutionalize social lack. 
Thus it might be possible to achieve an institution of the social field beyond 
the fantasy of closure which has been proven so problematic, if not cata- 
strophic. In other words, the best way to symbolize the social might be 
one which recognizes the ultimate impossibility around which it is always 
structured. 

This “celebration” by Laclau of society’s ultimate impossibility caught 
Chris Lane’s attention 1n the article published in the Journal for the Psycho- 
analysis of Culture and Society that I mentioned earlier." Although he is 
mainly referring to Laclau’s work in the eighties some of his points still 
require a certain attention. First of all Lane doesn’t seem to be questioning 
the descriptive part of Laclau’s argument. He too acknowledges that “alien- 
ation (and the impossibility of cohesion] may be subjectivity’s condition par 
excellence.” (117) He also concedes that the demand for cohesion and social 
harmony is but an unrealistic fantasy. His problem with Laclau’s argumenta- 
tion is Laclau’s decision to value (in an ethical sense) and promote the 
recognition of the real of society, of the impossibility around which it is 
structured: Why “does the left continue to advance contingency and alien- 
ation as if both were not simply a psychic condition par excellence but also a 
reason for celebration? Why does the argument that society is radically 
incomplete and now alarmingly fraying generate a certain optimism[?]”(116) 
According to my reading Lane is questioning the value of recognizing the 
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effects and the structural causality of the real in society. But what are his 
reasons for doing so? 

For Lane, Laclau’s argumentation does not clarify “what is psychologic- 
ally at stake in accepting society’s impossibility, a premise which, taken ser- 
iously, may be intolerable for the most theoretically informed subject and 
surely traumatic for many political activists”(107). Furthermore, as “the 
condition of accepting incompletion is for many quite intolerable”(115) it 
follows that “the benefits of using politics to expound this alienation seem 
... Strategically doubtful.”(117) In other words although Laclau’s descrip- 
tion is true and the recognition of the impossibility of society is possible 
(even according to Lane it is not impossible for all of us but only for many of 
us) it should be abandoned because and only because it is difficult, because it 
does not engender “social satisfaction”(108); because it goes against certain 
psychic and social forces that constitute our present status quo, forces that 
resist political transformation (108). Going against them “entails a psychic 
labor that is debilitating to—and perhaps incommensurate with—the present 
organization of society” (115). But is this difficulty a reason sufficient 
enough to lead us to conformism, to the identification with the “eternal” 
foundations of the present status quo, to the legitimization of the foreclosure 
of the real of society? I believe not. 

First of all this status quo is equally intolerable and unjust, the pursuit of 
harmony and satisfaction around which it is structured cannot eliminate the 
encounters with the real which, faced with such rigid fantasies, takes the 
form of violent eruptions (from this point of view Auschwitz and the Gulags 
are but results of this play between the real and the pursuit of Harmony, and 
Lane is mistaken when he argues that “we cannot assume that embracing 
radical democracy ... will ... lessen political turmoil”(116) although this 
cannot be guaranteed in advance). It may not be easy, and Laclau never said 
it would be, but the status quo has to be changed and can be changed. 
Historical transformation is possible and it is unfair to use Lacan in order to 
prove it impossible, especially as he firmly opposed any idea of adaptation 
that he saw as reducing psychoanalysis to an instrument of social control, as 
a complete betrayal of psychoanalysis regarded as an essentially subversive 
practice.” 

As Dylan Evans argues in a recent article published in Radical Philosophy, 
Lacan warns us against the tendency to eternalize present-day situations. 
Besides, although, on the one hand, “Lacan’s admonitions about the dangers 
of seeing the present in the past can equally serve to warn us of the difficul- 
ties involved in imagining the future,” on the other hand, “the impossibility 
of mapping out the future according to some grand metahistorical narrative 
might lead, not to political inaction, but to a series of intelligently fought 
tactical battles.”” Isn’t that exactly what Ernesto Laclau is also trying to do? 
Moving beyond the metahistorical catastrophic narrative of harmony 
towards an ethics of the recognition of the irreducibility of the real? Of 
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course such an ethics is situated, so to speak, beyond the pleasure principle, 
and although it does not produce a satisfaction compatible with the present 
organization of desire it is nevertheless based on the psychoanalytic assump- 
tion that there can be an ethically satisfactory position to be achieved in 
encircling the real, the lack as such,“ instead of attempting to bypass it in an 
imaginary/fantasmatic way (following the footsteps of the failed strategies of 
traditional ethical discourse). Besides, and this is something that Lane 
doesn’t take into account, even if this ethical project goes against the socially 
acceptable phallic enjoyment (jouissance) entailed in filling the lack around 
which our world is structured, Lacan, towards the end of his teaching, 
speaks of another jouissance—female or feminine jouissance—which values 
this lack per se as something that entails a different kind of enjoyment. 

This whole ethical standpoint is evident in Laclau’s democratic project. 
Here, the lack in the Other, the impossibility of the social, is approached 
through the irreducible gap between the need for a universal point of refer- 
ence (i.e., for a force which acts in the name of the whole community, thus 
symbolically instituting society as a more or less coherent whole) and the 
particularism of all social forces.” This gap, far from being an “un-ethical” 
obstacle to achieving democracy, is exactly what makes democracy possible: 
“the recognition of the constitutive nature of this gap and its political insti- 
tutionalization is the starting point of modern democracy.”” It is this recog- 
nition that makes democracy ethically superior and differentiates it from 
other fantasmatic, that is to say, potentially “totalitarian” political myths 
(the democratic institution of elections, for example, provides society with a 
needed uniting guiding force without, however, recognizing in that force a 
source of final or even long term harmony, and this 1s how “a society that is 
impossible ... produces .. . coherent political strategy or a collective will.” 
(LANE: 110). But, and this is worth stressing, this “superiority” does not, and 
cannot, guarantee its future hegemony. Just as Derrida has argued that 
“incalculable justice requires us to calculate.””’ So too the ethics of a real 
democracy requires constant struggle and resolve. 

On the other hand democracy is not a political utopia, we see it function- 
ing around us, we can see arrangements that institutionalize social lack (in a 
lesser or greater extent) functioning around us and it is our ethical duty to 
help them hegemonize the social terrain. It is at this point that strategy 
comes into play. Strategy, contrary to what is revealed in Lane’s 1996 argu- 
mentation, is not here to help us accept and legitimize a status quo that we 
consider, and with good reasons, dangerous, unjust, fantasmatic, and 
unethical. It is here to help us change it. Lane doesn’t seem to understand 
that this change which is entailed in Laclau’s radical democratic project has 
nothing to do with “the myth of a common culture” (112). He even asks: “to 
what extent are advocates of ‘radical democracy’ able or willing to entertain 
the profound argument that ‘emancipation,’ representing the free and har- 
monious coexistence of diverse individuals and groups, is psychoanalytically 
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impossible?” (110). Isn’t this the wrong question to ask someone who, four 
years earlier, has concluded an article entitled “Beyond Emancipation” 
with the following words: “we can perhaps say that today we are at the end 
of emancipation and at the beginning of freedom”” clearly locating his 
ethico-political project beyond any idea of a final harmonious reconciliation? 

Ironically, Anthony Elliott attacks Laclau for exactly the opposite reasons. 
To Elliott, Laclau’s position (while, at least, “logical in Lacanian terms”) 
“leads to the positing of an inevitable human condition which is the no-exit 
of lack and antagonism,”” precluding thus “any substantial concern with 
the creativity of the psyche” (ELLIOTT: 189). Elliott seems to attribute 
Laclau’s position to the acceptance of Lacan’s “reactionary position on psy- 
chic reality” (144) which also “obliterates the creativity of the psyche” (153). 
In fact Lane’s question should be addressed to Elliott. It is Elliott who 
doesn’t recognize that the fantasy of a creative imaginary (here Castoriadis’s 
influence is evident) enhancing ego-autonomy is psychoanalytically impos- 
sible. What they both ignore is that the recognition of this impossibility can 
become the nodal point for a progressive radical democratic project. This is 
an insight that marks discourse theory throughout and constitutes Laclau’s 
contribution to the exploration of the importance of Lacanian theory for 
contemporary political theory and to the global struggle for deepening 
democracy. 


Notes 


1 I would like to thank Ernesto Laclau, Thanos Lipowatz, Jason Glynos, Oliver 
Marchart, Juliet Flower MacCannell and an anonymous reader for their comments 
on earlier versions of this paper. One of these earlier and much shorter versions 
appeared in Oliver Marchart, ed. Das Undarstellbare der Politik, Vienna: Turia 
& Kant, 1998 under the title “Laclau mit Lacan. Zum Verhaltnis von Politischer 
Theorie und Psychoanalyse.” Some of the material included in this paper comes 
from my new book Lacan and the Political, London/New York: Routledge: 1999. 

2 To give another example, Elizabeth Jane Bellamy argues that, “In recent years, there 
have been encouraging signs of an increasing willingness to renew the relevance of 
psychoanalysis for ideology critique. In particular Jean-Joseph Goux, Slavoj Zizek, 
and Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe all deserve credit for attempting, to 
one degree or another, to contextualize psychoanalysis within the ideological,” 
“Discourses of Impossibility: Can Psychoanalysis be Political?” in Diacritics 23:1 
(1993):24 (my emphasis). 

3 We refer, of course, to Ernesto Laclau’s work during the last fifteen years, especially 
after the publication of his deconstructive reading of the Marxist tradition under- 
taken in Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, co-authored with Chantal Mouffe 
London: Verso, 1985. 

4 Genealogical in the sense of tracing the turning points in Laclau’s theoretical trajec- 
tory, turning points which mark his text throughout. In that sense, our approach is 
textual and not biographical and within this context the signifier “Laclau” refers to 
a chain of theoretical interventions. In other words, we are aiming at clarifying 
the terms of a particular theoretical debate and not to articulate some kind of 
biographical apologia. 
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Source’ Slavoj Zizek, The Sublime Object of Ideology. London Verso Books (1989), pp. 87-129 


Identity 


The ideological ‘quilt’ 


What creates and sustains the identity of a given ideological field beyond all 
possible variations of its positive content? Hegemony and Socialist Strategy 
delineates what is probably the definitive answer to this crucial question 
of the theory of ideology: the multitude of ‘floating signifiers’, of proto- 
ideological elements, is structured into a unified field through the interven- 
tion of a certain ‘nodal point’ (the Lacanian point de capiton) which ‘quilts’ 
them, stops their sliding and fixes their meaning. 

Ideological space is made of non-bound, non-tied elements, ‘floating 
signifiers’, whose very identity is ‘open’, overdetermined by their articulation 
in a chain with other elements — that is, their ‘literal’ signification depends on 
their metaphorical surplus-signification. Ecologism, for example: its connec- 
tion with other ideological elements is not determined in advance; one can be 
a state-orientated ecologist (if one believes that only the intervention of a 
strong state can save us from catastrophe), a socialist ecologist (if one locates 
the source of merciless exploitation of nature in the capitalist system), a 
conservative ecologist (if one preaches that man must again become deeply 
rooted in this native soil), and so on; feminism can be socialist, apolitical . . .; 
even racism could be elitist or populist. ... The ‘quilting’ performs the total- 
ization by means of which this free floating of ideological elements is halted, 
fixed — that is to say, by means of which they become parts of the structured 
network of meaning. 

If we ‘quilt’ the floating signifiers through ‘Communism’, for example, 
‘class struggle’ confers a precise and fixed signification to all other elements: 
to democracy (so-called ‘real democracy’ as opposed to ‘bourgeois formal 
democracy’ as a legal form of exploitation); to feminism (the exploitation 
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of women as resulting from the class-conditioned division of labour); to 
ecologism (the destruction of natural resources as a logical consequence 
of profit-orientated capitalist production); to the peace movement (the 
principal danger to peace is adventuristic imperialism), and so on. 

What is at stake in the ideological struggle is which of the ‘nodal points’, 
points de capiton, will totalize, include in its series of equivalences, these free- 
floating elements. Today, for example, the stake of the struggle between 
neo-conservativism and social democracy is ‘freedom’; neo-conservatives try 
to demonstrate how egalitarian democracy, embodied in the welfare state, 
necessarily leads to new forms of serfdom, to the dependency of the indi- 
vidual on the totalitarian state, while social democrats stress how individual 
freedom, to have any meaning at all, must be based upon democratic social 
life, equality of economic opportunity, and so forth. 

In this way, every element of a given ideological field is part of a series of 
equivalences: its metaphorical surplus, through which it is connected with all 
other elements, determines retroactively its very identity (in a Communist 
perspective, to fight for peace means to fight against the capitalist order, and 
so on). But this enchainment is possible only on condition that a certain 
signifier — the Lacanian ‘One’ — ‘quilts’ the whole field and, by embodying it, 
effectuates its identity. 

Let us take the Laclau/Mouffe project of radical democracy: here, we have 
an articulation of particular struggles (for peace, ecology, feminism, human 
rights, and so on), none of which pretends to be the “Truth’, the last Signi- 
fied, the ‘true Meaning’ of all the others; but the title ‘radical democracy’ 
itself indicates how the very possibility of their articulation implies the 
‘nodal’, determining role of a certain struggle which, precisely as a particular 
struggle, outlines the horizon of all the other struggles. This determining role 
belongs, of course, to democracy, to ‘democratic invention’: according to 
Laclau and Mouffe, all other struggles (socialist, feminist . . .) could be con- 
ceived as the gradual radicalization, extension, application of the democratic 
project to new domains (of economic relations, of the relations between 
sexes .. .). The dialectical paradox lies in the fact that the particular struggle 
playing a hegemonic role, far from enforcing a violent suppression of the 
differences, opens the very space for the relative autonomy of the particular 
struggles: the feminist struggle, for example, is made possible only through 
reference to democratic-egalitarian political discourse. 

The first task of the analysis is therefore to isolate, in a given ideological 
field, the particular struggle which at the same time determines the horizon 
of its totality — to put it in Hegelian terms, the species which is its own 
universal kind. But this is the crucial theoretical problem: how does this 
determining, totalizing role of a particular struggle differ from the tradition- 
ally conceived ‘hegemony’ by which a certain struggle (workers’ struggle in 
Marxism) appears as the Truth of all the others, so that all other struggles 
are in the last resort only forms of its expression, and victory in this struggle 
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offers us the key to victory in other domains — or, as the usual Marxist line of 
argument runs: only successful socialist revolution will render possible the 
abolition of women’s repression, the end of the destructive exploitation of 
nature, relief from the threat of nuclear destruction. ... In other words: how 
do we formulate the determining role of a certain particular domain without 
falling into a trap of essentialism? My thesis is that Saul Kripke’s anti- 
descriptivism offers us the conceptual tools to solve this problem. 


Descriptivism versus antidescriptivism 


We could call the basic experience upon which Kripke’s antidescriptivism is 
founded invasion of the body snatchers, after the well-known fifties science- 
fiction film: an invasion of creatures from outer space which assume human 
shape — they look exactly like human beings, they have all their properties, 
but in some sense this makes them all the more uncannily strange. This prob- 
lem is the same as anti-Semitism (and for that reason Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers can be read as a metaphor for McCarthyite anti-Communism in 
the fifties): Jews are ‘like us’; it is difficult to recognize them, to determine 
at the level of positive reality that surplus, that evasive feature, which 
differentiates them from all other people. 

The stake of the dispute between descriptivism and antidescriptivism is the 
most elementary one: how do names refer to the objects they denote? Why 
does the word ‘table’ refer to a table? The descriptivist answer is the obvious 
one: because of its meaning; every word is in the first place the bearer of a 
certain meaning — that is, it means a cluster of descriptive features (‘table’ 
means an object of a certain shape, serving certain purposes) and sub- 
sequently refers to objects in reality in so far as they possess properties 
designated by the cluster of descriptions. “Table’ means a table because a 
table has properties comprised in the meaning of the world ‘table’. Intention 
thus has logical priority over extension: extension (a set of objects referred to 
by a word) is determined by intention (by universal properties comprised in 
its meaning). The antidescriptivist answer, in contrast, is that a word 1s con- 
nected to an object or a set of objects through an act of ‘primal baptism’, 
and this link maintains itself even if the cluster of descriptive features which 
initially determined the meaning of the word changes completely. 

Let us take a simplified example from Kripke: if we ask the general public 
for an identifying description of ‘Kurt Gédel’, the answer would be ‘the 
author of the proof of the incompleteness of arithmetic’; but suppose that 
the proof was written by another man, Schmidt, a friend of Gédel, and that 
Godel murdered him and appropriated to himself the discovery of the proof 
mentioned; in this case, the name ‘Kurt Godel’ would still refer to the same 
Godel, although the identifying description would no longer apply to him. 
The point is that the name ‘Gddel’ has been linked to a certain object (per- 
son) through a ‘primal baptism’, and this link holds even if the original 
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identifying description proves false (Kripke, 1980, pp. 83-5). This 1s the core 
of the dispute: descriptivists emphasize the immanent, internal ‘intentional 
contents’ of a word, while antidescriptivists regard as decisive the external 
causal link, the way a word has been transmitted from subject to subject in a 
chain of tradition. 

Here, a first charge offers itself: is not the obvious answer to this dispute 
that we are concerned with two different types of names: with notions 
denoting (universal) kinds and with proper names? Is not its solution 
simply that descriptivism accounts for the way generic notions function and 
antidescriptivism for the way proper names function? If we refer to some- 
body as ‘fat’, it is clear that he must at least possess the property of being 
excessively corpulent, but if we refer to somebody as ‘Peter’, we cannot 
infer any of his effective properties — the name ‘Peter’ refers to him simply 
because he was baptized ‘Peter’. But such a solution, in trying to get rid of 
a problem by a simple classificatory distinction, misses completely what is 
at stake in the dispute: both descriptivism and antidescriptivism aim at a 
general theory of referring functions. For descriptivism, proper names 
themselves are merely abbreviated or disguised definite descriptions, while 
for antidescriptivism the external causal chain determines reference even in 
the case of generic notions, at least those which designate natural kinds. 
Let us again take a somewhat simplified example from Kripke: at a cértain 
point in prehistory, a certain kind of object was baptized ‘gold’, and this 
name was at that point linked to a cluster of descriptive features (a heavy 
glittering yellow metal which can be beautifully fashioned, and so on); over 
the centuries, this cluster of descriptions has been multiplying and chan- 
ging according to the development of human knowledge, so that today we 
identify ‘gold’ with its specification within the periodic table and its pro- 
tons, neutrons, electrons, spectra, and so forth; but let us suppose that 
today a scientist should discover that all the world was wrong about all 
properties of the object called ‘gold’ (the impression that it has a glittering 
yellow colour was produced by a universal optical illusion, and so on) — in 
this case, the word ‘gold’ would continue to refer to the same object as 
before — i.e. we would say ‘gold doesn’t possess the properties ascribed to it 
until now’, not ‘the object that we have until now taken for gold is not 
really gold.’ 

The same also applies to the opposite counterfactual situation: it 1s 
possible that 


there might be a substance which has all the identifying marks we 
commonly attributed to gold and used to identify it in the first place, 
but which is not the same kind of thing, which is not the same 
substance. We would say of such a thing that though it has all the 
appearances we initially used to identify gold, it is not gold. (Kripke, 
1980, p. 119). 
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Why? Because this substance is not linked to the name ‘gold’ through a 
causal chain which reaches back to the ‘primal baptism’ establishing the 
reference of ‘gold’. For the same reason it must be said that 


even if archaeologists or geologists were to discover tomorrow 
some fossils conclusively showing the existence of animals in the past 
satisfying everything we know about unicorns from the myth of the 
unicorn, that would not show that there were unicorns. (Ibid, p. 24). 


In other words, even if these quasi-unicorns correspond perfectly to the 
cluster of descriptive features comprised by the meaning of the word ‘uni- 
corn’, we cannot be sure that it was they who were the original reference of 
the mythical notion of ‘unicorn’ - that is, the object to which the word 
‘unicorn’ was fastened in the ‘primal baptism’. ... How could we overlook 
the libidinal contents of these propositions of Kripke? What is at stake here 
is precisely the problem of the ‘fulfilment of desire’: when we encounter in 
reality an object which has all the properties of the fantasized object of 
desire, we are nevertheless necessarily somewhat disappointed; we experience 
a certain ‘this is not it’; it becomes evident that the finally found real object is 
not the reference of desire even though it possesses all the required proper- 
ties. It is perhaps no accident that Kripke selects as examples objects with 
an extreme libidinal connotation, objects which already embody desire in 
common mythology: gold, unicorn. ... 


The two myths 


Bearing in mind how the very terrain of the dispute between descriptivism 
and antidescriptivism is thus permeated by an undercurrent of the economy 
of desire, it should come as no surprise that Lacanian theory can help us to 
clarify the terms of this dispute, not in the sense of any quasi-dialectical 
‘synthesis’ between the two opposing views but, on the contrary, by pointing 
out how both descriptivism and antidescriptivism miss the same crucial point 
— the radical contingency of naming. The proof of this is that to defend their 
solution, both positions have to resort to a myth, to invent a myth: a myth of 
a primitive tribe in Searle, a myth of ‘omniscient observer of history’ in 
Donnellan. To refute antidescriptivism, Searle invents a primitive hunter- 
gatherer community with a language containing proper names: 


Imagine that everybody in the tribe knows everybody else and that 
newborn members of the tribe are baptized at ceremonies attended 
by the entire tribe. Imagine, furthermore, that as the children grow 
up they learn the names of people as well as the local names of 
mountains, lakes, streets, houses, etc., by ostension. Suppose also 
that there is a strict taboo in this tribe against speaking of the dead, 
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so that no one’s name is ever mentioned after his death. Now the 
point of the fantasy is simply this: As I have described it, this tribe 
has an institution of proper names used for reference in exactly 
the same way that our names are used for reference, but there is not 
a single use of a name in the tribe that satisfies the causal chain of 
communication theory. (Searle, 1984, p. 240) 


In other words, in this tribe every use of the name satisfies the descriptivist 
claim: the reference is determined exclusively by a cluster of descriptive fea- 
tures. Searle knows, of course, that such a tribe never existed; his point is 
only that the way naming functions in this tribe is logically primordial: that 
all the counter-examples used by antidescriptivists are logically secondary, 
they are ‘parasitic’, they imply prior “descriptivist’ functioning. When all we 
know about somebody is that his name is Smith — when the only intentional 
content of ‘Smith’ is ‘the person others refer to as Smith’ — such a condition 
logically presupposes the existence of at least one other subject who knows a 
lot more about Smith — to whom the name ‘Smith’ is connected with a whole 
cluster of descriptive features (an old fat gentleman giving a course on the 
history of pornography .. .). In other words, the case offered by antidescrip- 
tivism as ‘normal’ (the transmission of the reference through an external 
causal chain) is only an ‘external’ description (a description leaving out of 
consideration the intentional content) of a functioning which is ‘parasitic’ — 
that is, logically secondary. 

To refute Searle, we have to demonstrate that his primitive tribe, in which 
language functions exclusively in a descriptive way, is not only empirically 
but also logically impossible. The Derridean procedure would, of course, be 
to show how the ‘parasitic’ use always corrodes, and has from the very start 
corroded, the purely descriptive functioning: how Searle’s myth of a primi- 
tive tribe presents just another version of a totally transparent community in 
which referring is not blurred by any absence, by any lack. 

The Lacanian approach would emphasize another feature: there is simply 
something missing in Searle’s description of his tribe. If we are really con- 
cerned with language in a strict sense, with language as a social network in 
which meaning exists only in so far as it is intersubjectively recognized — with 
language which, by definition, cannot be ‘private’ — then it must be part of 
the meaning of each name that it refers to a certain object because this is its 
name, because others use this name to designate the object in question: every 
name, in so far as it is part of common language, implies this self-referential, 
circular moment. ‘Others’, of course, cannot be reduced to empirical others; 
they rather point to the Lacanian ‘big Other’, to the symbolic order itself. 

Here we encounter the dogmatic stupidity proper to a signifier as such, the 
stupidity which assumes the shape of a tautology: a name refers to an object 
because this object is called that — this impersonal form (‘it is called’) 
announces the dimension of the ‘big Other’ beyond other subjects. The 
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example evoked by Searle as an epitome of parasitism — the example of 
speakers who know nothing about the object of which they are speaking and 
whose ‘only intentional content might be that they are using the name to 
refer to what others are using it to refer to’ (Searle, 1984, p. 259) — indicates, 
on the contrary, a necessary constituent of every ‘normal’ use of names in 
language as a social bond — and this tautological constituent 1s the Lacanian 
master-signifier, the ‘signifier without signified’. 

The ironic part of it is that this lack is actually inscribed in Searle’s 
description in the form of a prohibition (‘... there is a strict taboo in this 
tribe against speaking of the dead’): Searle’s mythical tribe is thus a tribe of 
psychotics which — because of the taboo concerning names of dead persons — 
forecloses the function of the Name-of-the-Father — that is to say, prevents 
the transformation of the dead father into the rule of his Name. If, con- 
sequently, Searle’s descriptivism misses the dimension of the big Other, anti- 
descriptivism — at least in its predominant version — misses the small other, 
the dimension of the object as real in the Lacanian sense: the distinction real/ 
reality. This is why it looks for that X, for the feature guaranteeing the iden- 
tity of a reference through all changes of its descriptive properties, in the 
reality itself; this is why it must invent its own myth, a kind of counterpoint 
to Searle’s primitive tribe, Donnellan’s myth of an ‘omniscient observer of 
history’. Donnellan has constructed the following ingenious counterfactual 
example: 


Suppose that all that a certain speaker knows or thinks he knows 
about Thales is that he is the Greek philosopher who said that all is 
water. But suppose there never was a Greek philosopher who said 
such a thing. Suppose that Aristotle and Herodotus were referring to 
a well digger who said, ‘I wish all were water so I wouldn’t have to 
dig these damned wells’. In such a case, when the speaker uses the 
name ‘Thales’ he is referring to that well digger. Furthermore, sup- 
pose there was a hermit who never had any dealings with anyone, 
who actually held that all was water. Still, when we say “Thales’ we 
are plainly not referring to that hermit. (Searle, 1984, p. 252) 


Today, the original reference, the starting point of a causal chain — the poor 
well digger — is unknown to us; but an ‘omniscient observer of history’ cap- 
able of following the causal chain to the act of ‘primal baptism’ would know 
how to restore the original link connecting the word ‘Thales’ to its reference. 
Why is this myth, this antidescriptivist version of the Lacanian ‘subject pre- 
sumed to know’, necessary? 

The basic problem of antidescriptivism is to determine what constitutes 
the identity of the designated object beyond the ever-changing cluster of 
descriptive features - what makes an object identical-to-itself even if all its 
properties have changed; in other words, how to conceive the objective 
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correlative to the ‘rigid designator’, to the name in so far as it denotes the 
same object in all possible worlds, in all counterfactual situations. What is 
overlooked, at least in the standard version of anti-descriptivism, is that this 
guaranteeing the identity of an object in all counterfactual situations - 
through a change of all its descriptive features — is the retroactive effect of 
naming itself: it is the name itself, the signifier, which supports the identity of 
the object. That ‘surplus’ in the object which stays the same in all possible 
worlds is ‘something in it more than itself’, that is to say the Lacanian objet 
petit a: we search in vain for it in positive reality because it has no positive 
consistency — because it is just an objectification of a void, of a discontinuity 
opened in reality by the emergence of the signifier. It is the same with gold: 
we search in vain in its positive, physical features for that X which makes of it 
the embodiment of richness; or, to use an example from Marx, it is the same 
with a commodity: we search in vain among its positive properties for the 
feature which constitutes its value (and not only its use-value). What is 
missed by the antidescriptivist idea of an external causal chain of communi- 
cation through which reference is transmitted is therefore the radical con- 
tingency of naming, the fact that naming itself retroactively constitutes its 
reference. Naming is necessary but it is, so to speak, necessary afterwards, 
retroactively, once we are already ‘in it’. 

The role of the myth of the ‘omniscient observer of history’ therefore 
corresponds exactly to that of Searle’s myth of the primitive tribe: in both 
cases its function is to limit, to restrain the radical contingency of naming — 
to construct an agency guaranteeing its necessity. In the first instance, the 
reference is guaranteed by the ‘intentional content’ immanent to the name; in 
the second, it is guaranteed by the causal chain which brings us to the 
‘primal baptism’ linking the word to the object. If, in this dispute between 
descriptivism and antidescriptivism, the ‘truth’ lies, for all that, in anti- 
descriptivism, it is because antidescriptivism’s error is of another kind: in its 
myth, antidescriptivism blinds itself to its own result, to what it ‘has pro- 
duced without knowing it’. The main achievement of antidescriptivism is to 
enable us to conceive objet a as the real-impossible correlative of the ‘rigid 
designator’ — that is, of the point de capiton as ‘pure’ signifier. 


Rigid designator and objet a 


If we maintain that the point de capiton is a ‘nodal point’, a kind of knot of 
meanings, this does not imply that it is simply the ‘richest’ word, the word 
in which is condensed all the richness of meaning of the field it ‘quilts’: 
the point de capiton is rather the word which, as a word, on the level of the 
signifier itself, unifies a given field, constitutes its identity: it is, so speak, the 
word to which ‘things’ themselves refer to recognize themselves in their unity. 
Let us take the case of the famous advertisement for Marlboro: the picture 
of the bronzed cowboy, the wide prairie plains, and so on - all this 
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‘connotes’, of course, a certain image of America (the land of hard, honest 
people, of limitless horizons . . .) but the effect of ‘quilting’ occurs only when 
a certain inversion takes place; it does not occur until ‘real’ Americans start 
to identify themselves (in their ideological self-experience) with the image 
created by the Marlboro advertisement — until America itself 1s experienced 
as ‘Marlboro country’. 

It is the same for all so-called ‘mass-media symbols’ of America — Coca- 
Cola, for example: the point is not that Coca-Cola ‘connotes’ a certain 
ideological experience-vision of America (the freshness of its sharp, cold 
taste, and so on); the point is that this vision of America itself achieves its 
identity by identifying itself with the signifier ‘Coke’ - ‘America, this is 
Coke!’ could be the wording of an imbecile publicity device. The crucial 
point to grasp is that this device — ‘America [the ideological vision of a land 
in all its diversity], this is Coke {this signifier]!’ - could not be inverted as 
‘Coke {this signifier], this is [this means] America!’ The only possible answer 
to the question ‘What is Coke?’ is already given in the advertisements: it is 
the impersonal ‘it’ (Coke, this is it!’) — ‘the real thing’, the unattainable X, 
the object-cause of desire. 

Precisely because of this surplus-X, the operation of ‘quilting’ is not 
circular-symmetrical — we cannot say that we gain nothing from it because 
Coke first connotes ‘the spirit of America’, and this ‘spirit of America’ (the 
cluster of features supposed to express it) is then condensed in Coke as its 
signifier, its signifying representative: what we gain from this simple inversion 
is precisely the surplus-X, the object-cause of desire, that ‘unattainable 
something’ which is ‘in Coke more than Coke’ and which, according to the 
Lacanian formula, could suddenly change into excrement, into undrinkable 
mud (it is enough for Coke to be served warm and stale). 

The logic of this inversion producing a surplus could be made clear apro- 
pos of anti-Semitism: at first, ‘Jew’ appears as a signifier connoting a cluster 
of supposedly ‘effective’ properties (intriguing spirit, greedy for gain, and so 
on), but this is not yet anti-Semitism proper. To achieve that, we must invert 
the relation and say: they are like that (greedy, intriguing . . .) because they 
are Jews. This inversion seems at first sight purely tautological — we could 
retort: of course it is so, because ‘Jewish’ means precisely greedy, intriguing, 
dirty ... But this appearance of tautology is false: ‘Jew’ in “because they are 
Jews’ does not connote a series of effective properties, it refers again to that 
unattainable X, to what is ‘in Jew more than Jew’ and what Nazism tried so 
desperately to seize, measure, change into a positive property enabling us to 
identify Jews in an objective-scientific way. 

The ‘rigid designator’ aims, then, at that impossible-real kernel, at what is 
‘in an object more than the object’, at this surplus produced by the signifying 
operation. And the crucial point to grasp is the connection between the 
radical contingency of naming and the logic of emergence of the ‘rigid 
designator’ through which a given object achieves its identity. The radical 
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contingency of naming implies an irreducible gap between the Real and 
modes of its symbolization: a certain historical constellation can be symbol- 
ized in different ways; the Real itself contains no necessary mode of its 
symbolization. 

Let us take the defeat of France in 1940: the key to Pétain’s success was 
that his symbolization of the trauma of defeat (‘the defeat is a result of a 
long degenerated tradition of democracy and Jewish antisocial influence; as 
such, it has a sobering effect in offering France a new chance to build its 
social body on new, corporatist, organic foundations .. .’) prevailed. In this 
way, what had been experienced a moment ago as traumatic, incompre- 
hensible loss became readable, obtained meaning. But the point is that this 
symbolization was not inscribed in the Real itself: never do we reach the 
point at which ‘the circumstances themselves begin to speak’, the point at 
which language starts to function immediately as ‘language of the Real’: 
the predominance of Pétain’s symbolization was a result of a struggle for 
ideological hegemony. 

It is because the Real itself offers no support for a direct symbolization of 
it — because every symbolization is in the last resort contingent — that the 
only way the experience of a given historic reality can achieve its unity is 
through the agency of a signifier, through reference to a ‘pure’ signifier. It is 
not the real object which guarantees as the point of reference the unity and 
identity of a certain ideological experience — on the contrary, it is the refer- 
ence to a ‘pure’ signifier which gives unity and identity to our experience of 
historical reality itself. Historical reality is of course always symbolized; the 
way we experience it is always mediated through different modes of symbol- 
ization: all Lacan adds to this phenomenological common wisdom is the 
fact that the unity of a given ‘experience of meaning’, itself the horizon of 
an ideological field of meaning, is supported by some ‘pure’, meaningless 
‘signifier without the signified’. 


The ideological anamorphosis 


We can now see how the Kripkean theory of ‘rigid designator’ — of a certain 
pure signifier which designates, and at the same time constitutes, the identity 
of a given object beyond the variable cluster of its descriptive properties - 
offers a conceptual apparatus enabling us to conceive precisely the status 
of Laclau’s ‘anti-essentialism’. Let us take, for example, notions like ‘dem- 
ocracy’, ‘socialism’, ‘Marxism’: the essentialist illusion consists in the belief 
that it is possible to determine a definite cluster of features, of positive prop- 
erties, however minimal, which defines the permanent essence of ‘democracy’ 
and similar terms — every phenomenon which pretends to be classified as 
‘democratic’ should fulfil the condition of possessing this cluster of features. 
In contrast to this ‘essentialist illusion’, Laclau’s anti-essentialism compels 
us to conclude that it is impossible to define any such essence, any cluster of 
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positive properties which would remain the same in ‘all possible worlds’ — in 
all counterfactual situations. 

In the last resort, the only way to define ‘democracy’ is to say that it 
contains all political movements and organizations which legitimize, desig- 
nate themselves as ‘democratic’; the only way to define ‘Marxism’ is to say 
that this term designates all movements and theories which legitimize 
themselves through reference to Marx, and so on. In other words, the only 
possible definition of an object in its identity is that this is the object which is 
always designated by the same signifier — tied to the same signifier. It is the 
signifier which constitutes the kernel of the object’s ‘identity’. 

Let us return again to ‘democracy’: is there — on the level of positive, 
descriptive features — really anything in common between the liberal- 
individualist notion of democracy and the real-socialist theory, according to 
which the basic feature of ‘real democracy’ is the leading role of the Party 
representing the true interests of the people and thus assuring their effective 
rule? 

Here we should not be misled by the obvious but false solution that the 
real-socialist notion of democracy is simply wrong, degenerated, a kind of 
perverse travesty of true democracy — in the final analysis, ‘democracy’ is 
defined not by the positive content of this notion (its signified) but only by its 
positional-relational identity — by its opposition, its differential relation to 
‘non-democratic’ — whereas the concrete content can vary in the extreme: 
to mutual exclusion (for real socialist Marxists, the term ‘democratic’ desig- 
nates the very phenomena which, for a traditional liberalist, are the 
embodiment of anti-democratic totalitarianism). 

This then is the fundamental paradox of the point de capiton: the ‘rigid 
designator’, which totalizes an ideology by bringing to a halt the meto- 
nymic sliding of its signified, is not a point of supreme density of Meaning, 
a kind of Guarantee which, by being itself excepted from the differential 
interplay of elements, would serve as a stable and fixed point of reference. 
On the contrary, it is the element which represents the agency of the signi- 
fier within the field of the signified. In itself it is nothing but a ‘pure differ- 
ence’: its role is purely structural, its nature is purely performative — its 
signification coincides with its own act of enunciation; in short, it is a 
‘signifier without the signified’. The crucial step in the analysis of an 
ideological edifice is thus to detect, behind the dazzling splendour of the 
element which holds it together (‘God’, ‘Country’, ‘Party’, ‘Class’ . . .) this 
self-referential, tautological, performative operation. A ‘Jew’, for example, 
is in the Jast resort one who 1s stigmatized with the signifier ‘Jew’; all the 
phantasmic richness of the traits supposed to characterize Jews (avidity, the 
spirit of intrigue, and so on) is here to conceal not the fact that ‘Jews are 
really not like that’, not the empirical reality of Jews, but the fact that in 
the anti-Semitic construction of a ‘Jew’, we are concerned with a purely 
structural function. 
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The properly ‘ideological’ dimension is therefore the effect of a certain 
‘error of perspective’: the element which represents within the field of Mean- 
ing, the agency of pure signifier — the element through which the signifier’s 
non-sense erupts in the midst of Meaning — is perceived as a point of 
extreme saturation of Meaning, as the point which ‘gives meaning’ to all the 
others and thus totalizes the field of (ideological) meaning. The element 
which represents, in the structure of the utterance, the immanence of its own 
process of enunciation is experienced as a kind of transcendent Guarantee, 
the element which only holds the place of a certain lack, which is in its bodily 
presence nothing but an embodiment of a certain lack, is perceived as a 
point of supreme plenitude. In short, pure difference is perceived as Identity 
exempted from the relational-differential interplay and guaranteeing its 
homogeneity. 

We could denote this ‘error of perspective’ as ideological anamorphosis. 
Lacan often refers to Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’: if we look at what appears 
from the frontal view as an extended, ‘erected’ meaningless spot, from the 
right perspective we notice the contours of a skull. The criticism of ideology 
must perform a somewhat homologous operation: if we look at the element 
which holds together the ideological edifice, at this ‘phallic’, erected Guaran- 
tee of Meaning, from the right (or, more precisely — politically speaking — 
left) perspective, we are able to recognize in it the embodiment of a lack, of a 
chasm of non-sense gaping in the midst of ideological meaning. 


Identification 
(Lower level of the graph of desire) 


Retroactivity of meaning 


Now, having clarified the way the point de capiton functions as ‘rigid designa- 
tor’ — as the signifier maintaining its identity through all variations of its 
signified - we have reached the real problem: does this totalizing of a given 
ideological field through the operation of ‘quilting’, which fixes its meaning, 
result in the absence of remnants; does it abolish the endless floating of 
signifiers without residue? If not, how do we conceive the dimension which 
escapes it? The answer is obtained by the Lacanian graph of desire (cf. 
Lacan, 1977). 

Lacan articulated this graph in four successive forms; in explaining it we 
should not limit ourselves to the last, complete form, because the succession 
of the four forms cannot be reduced to a linear gradual completion; it 
implies the retroactive changing of preceding forms. For example, the last, 
complete form, containing the articulation of the upper level of the graph 
(the vector from S(@) to SOD*), can be grasped only if we read it as an 
elaboration of the question ‘Che vuoi?’ marked by the preceding form: if 
we forget that this upper level is nothing but an articulation of the inner 
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structure of a question emanating from the Other to which the subject is 
confronted beyond symbolic identification, we necessarily miss its point. 

Let us then begin with the first form, with the ‘elementary cell of desire’ 
(see below). What we have here is simply the graphic presentation of the 
relation between signifier and signified. As is well known, Saussure visualized 
this relation as two parallel undulating lines or two surfaces of the same 
sheet: the linear progression of the signified runs parallel to the linear 
articulation of the signifier. Lacan structures this double movement quite 
differently: some mythical, pre-symbolic intention (marked A) ‘quilts’ 
the signifier’s chain, the series of the signifier marked by the vector S-S’. The 
product of this quilting (what ‘comes out on the other side’ after the myth- 
ical — real — intention goes through the signifier and steps out of it) is the 
subject marked by the matheme § (the divided, split subject, and at the same 
time the effaced signifier, the lack of signifier, the void, an empty space in 
the signifier’s network). This minimal articulation already attests to the fact 
that we are dealing with the process of interpellation of individuals (this 
pre-symbolic, mythical entity — with Althusser, too, the ‘individual’ which 
is interpellated into subject is not conceptually defined, it is simply a hypo- 
thetical X which must be presupposed) into subjects. The point de capiton is 
the point through which the subject is ‘sewn’ to the signifier, and at the same 
time the point which interpellates individual into subject by addressing it 
with the call of a certain master-signifier (“(Communism’, ‘God’, ‘Freedom’, 
‘America’) — in a word, it is the point of the subjectivation of the signifier’s 
chain. 

A crucial feature at this elementary level of the graph is the fact that the 
vector of the subjective intention quilts the vector of the signifier’s chain 
backwards, in a retroactive direction: it steps out of the chain at a point 
preceding the point at which it has pierced it. Lacan’s emphasis is precisely 
on this retroactive character of the effect of signification with respect to 
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the signifier, on this staying behind of the signified with respect to the pro- 
gression of the signifier’s chain: the effect of meaning is always produced 
backwards, aprés coup. Signifiers which are still in a ‘floating’ state — whose 
signification is not yet fixed — follow one another. Then, at a certain point — 
precisely the point at which the intention pierces the signifiers’s chain, 
traverses it — some signifier fixes retroactively the meaning of the chain, sews 
the meaning to the signifier, halts the sliding of the meaning. 

To grasp this fully, we have only to remember the above-mentioned 
example of ideological ‘quilting’: in the ideological space float signifiers 
like ‘freedom’, ‘state’, ‘justice’, ‘peace’ ... and then their chain is sup- 
plemented with some master-signifier (“(Communism’) which retroactively 
determines their (Communist) meaning: ‘freedom’ is effective only through 
surmounting the bourgeois formal freedom, which is merely a form of 
slavery; the ‘state’ is the means by which the ruling class guarantees the 
conditions of its rule; market exchange cannot be ‘just and equitable’ 
because the very form of equivalent exchange between labour and capital 
implies exploitation; ‘war’ is inherent to class society as such; only the 
socialist revolution can bring about lasting ‘peace’, and so forth. (Liberal- 
democratic ‘quilting’ would, of course, produce a quite different articulation 
of meaning; conservative ‘quilting’ a meaning opposed to both previous 
fields, and so on). 

Already, at this elementary level, we can locate the logic of transference — 
the basic mechanism that produces the illusion proper to the phenomena of 
transference: transference is the obverse of the staying behind of the signified 
with respect to the stream of the signifiers; it consists of the illusion that the 
meaning of the certain element (which was retroactively fixed by the inter- 
vention of the master-signifier) was present in it from the very beginning as 
its immanent essence. We are ‘in transference’ when it appears to us that real 
freedom is ‘in its very nature’ opposed to bourgeois formal freedom, that the 
state is ‘in its very nature’ only a tool of class domination, and so on. The 
paradox lies, of course, in the fact that this transferential illusion is neces- 
sary, it is the very measure of success of the operation of ‘quilting’: the 
capitonnage is successful only 1n so far as it effaces its own traces. 


The ‘effect of retroversion’ 


This therefore is the fundamental Lacanian thesis concerning the relation 
between signifier and signified: instead of the linear, immanent, necessary 
progression according to which meaning unfolds itself from some initial 
kernel, we have a radically contingent process of retroactive production of 
meaning. In this way, we have arrived at the second form of the graph of 
desire — at the specification of the two points at which the intention (A) cuts 
the signifying chain: O and s(O), the big Other and the signified as its 
function: 
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Graph II 


Signifier Voice 


(O) $ 


Why do we find O — that is, the big Other as the synchronous symbolic code — 
at the point de capiton? Is not the point de capiton precisely the One, a singu- 
lar signifier occupying an exceptional place with respect to the paradigmatic 
network of the code? To understand this apparent incoherence, we have only 
to remember that the point de capiton fixes the meaning of the preceding 
elements: that is to say, it retroactively submits them to some code, it 
regulates their mutual relations according to this code (for example, in the 
case we mentioned, according to the code which regulates the Communist 
universe of meaning). We could say that the point de capiton represents, 
holds the place of, the big Other, the synchronous code, in the diachronous 
signifier’s chain: a proper Lacanian paradox in which a synchronous, para- 
digmatic structure exists only in so far as it is itself again embodied in One, in 
an exceptional singular element. 

From what we have just said, it is also clear why the other cross point of 
the two vectors is marked by s(Q): at this point we find the signified, the 
meaning, which is a function of the big Other - which is produced as a 
retroactive effect of ‘quilting’, backwards from the point at which the rela- 
tion between floating signifiers is fixed through reference to the synchronous 
symbolic code. 

And why is the right, last part of the vector of the signifier S-S’ — the part 
subsequent to the point de capiton — designated as ‘voice’? To solve this 
enigma, we must conceive the voice in a strictly Lacanian way: not as a 
bearer of plenitude and self-presence of meaning (as with Derrida) but as a 
meaningless object, as an objectal remnant, leftover, of the signifying oper- 
ation, of the capitonnage: the voice is what is left over after we subtract from 
the signifier the retroactive operation of ‘quilting’ which produces meaning. 
The clearest concrete embodiment of this objectal status of the voice is the 
hypnotic voice: when the same word is repeated to us indefinitely we become 
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disorientated, the word loses the last traces of its meaning, all that is left is its 
inert presence exerting a kind of somniferous hypnotic power — this is the 
voice as ‘object’, as the objectal leftover of the signifying operation. 

There is yet another feature of the second form of the graph to be 
explained: the change at its bottom. Instead of the mythical intention (A) 
and the subject ($) produced when this intention traverses the signifying 
chain, we have at the bottom right the subject which pierces the signifying 
chain, and the product of this operation is now marked as I(Q). So, first: why 
is the subject displaced from left (result) to right (starting point of the vec- 
tor)? Lacan himself points out that we are dealing here with the ‘effect of 
retroversion’ — with the transferential illusion according to which the subject 
becomes at every stage ‘what it always already was’: a retroactive effect is 
experienced as something which was already there from the beginning. 
Second point: why have we now at the bottom left, as the result of the sub- 
ject’s vector, I(O)? Here we have finally arrived at identification: I(O) stands 
for symbolic identification, for the identification of the subject with some 
signifying feature, trait (I), in the big Other, in the symbolic order. 

This feature is the one which, according to the Lacanian definition of the 
signifier, ‘represents the subject for another signifier’; it assumes concrete, 
recognizable shape in a name or in a mandate that the subject takes upon 
himself and/or that is bestowed on him. This symbolic identification is to be 
distinguished from imaginary identification marked by a new level inserted 
between the vector of the signifier (S-S’) and the symbolic identification: the 
axis connecting imaginary ego (e) and its imaginary other, i(o) — to achieve 
self-identity, the subject must identify himself with the imaginary other, he 
must alienate himself — put his identity outside himself, so to speak, into the 
image of his double. 

The ‘effect of retroversion’ is based precisely upon this imaginary level — it 
is supported by the illusion of the self as the autonomous agent which is 
present from the very beginning as the origin of its acts: this imaginary self- 
experience is for the subject the way to misrecognize his radical dependence 
on the big Other, on the symbolic order as his decentred cause. But instead 
of repeating this thesis of the ego’s constitutive alienation in its imaginary 
Other — the Lacanian theory of the mirror stage which is to be situated 
precisely on the axis e-i(o) — we should rather focus our attention on the 
crucial difference between imaginary and symbolic identification. 


Image and gaze 


The relation between imaginary and symbolic identification — between the 
ideal ego [Jdealich] and the ego-ideal [Jch-Ideal] — is — to use the distinction 
made by Jacques-Alain Miller (in his unpublished Seminar) — that between 
‘constituted’ and ‘constitutive’ identification: to put it simply, imaginary 
identification is identification with the image in which we appear likeable 
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to ourselves, with the image representing ‘what we would like to be’, and 
symbolic identification, identification with the very place from where we 
are being observed, from where we look at ourselves so that we appear to 
ourselves likeable, worthy of love. 

Our predominant, spontaneous idea of identification is that of imitating 
models, ideals, image-makers: it is noted (usually from the condescending 
‘mature’ perspective) how young people identify with popular heroes, pop 
singers, film stars, sportsmen. . . . This spontaneous notion is doubly mislead- 
ing. First, the feature, the trait on the basis of which we identify with some- 
one, is usually hidden — it is by no means necessarily a glamorous feature. 

Neglecting this paradox can lead to serious political miscalculations; let us 
mention only the 1986 Austrian presidential campaign, with the contro- 
versial figure of Waldheim at its centre. Starting from the assumption that 
Waldheim was attracting voters because of his great-statesman image, leftists 
put the emphasis of their campaign on proving to the public that not only is 
Waldheim a man with a dubious past (probably involved in war crimes) but 
also a man who is not prepared to confront his past, a man who evades 
crucial questions concerning it — in short, a man whose basic feature is a 
refusal to ‘work through’ the traumatic past. What they overlooked was that 
it was precisely this feature with which the majority of centrist voters identi- 
fied. Post-war Austria is a country whose very existence is based on a refusal 
to ‘work through’ its traumatic Nazi past — proving that Waldheim was evad- 
ing confrontation with his past emphasized the exact trait-of-identification 
of the majority of voters. 

The theoretical lesson to be learned from this is that the trait-of- 
identification can also be a certain failure, weakness, guilt of the other, so 
that by pointing out the failure we can unwittingly reinforce the identifica- 
tion. Rightist ideology in particular is very adroit at offering people weak- 
ness or guilt as an identifying trait: we find traces of this even with Hitler. 
In his public appearances, people specifically identified themselves with 
what were hysterical outbursts of impotent rage — that is, they ‘recognized’ 
themselves in this hysterical acting out. 

But the second, even more serious error is to overlook the fact that 
imaginary identification is always identification on behalf of a certain gaze in 
the Other. So, apropos of every imitation of a model-image, apropos of every 
‘playing a role’, the question to ask is: for whom is the subject enacting this 
role? Which gaze is considered when the subject identifies himself with a 
certain image? This gap between the way I see myself and the point from 
which I am being observed to appear likeable to myself is crucial for grasping 
hysteria (and obsessional neurosis as its subspecies) — for so-called hysterical 
theatre: when we take the hysterical woman in the act of such a theatrical 
outburst, it is of course clear that she is doing this to offer herself to the 
Other as the object of its desire, but concrete analysis has to discover who — 
which subject — embodies for her the Other. Behind an extremely ‘feminine’ 
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imaginary figure, we can thus generally discover some kind of masculine, 
paternal identification: she is enacting fragile femininity, but on the symbolic 
level she is in fact identified with the paternal gaze, to which she wants to 
appear likeable. 

This gap is brought to its extreme with the obsessional neurotic: on the 
‘constituted’, imaginary, phenomenal level he is of course caught in the maso- 
chistic logic of his compulsive acts, he is humiliating himself, preventing his 
success, organizing his failure, and so on; but the crucial question is again how 
to locate the vicious, superego gaze for which he is humiliating himself, for 
which this obsessional organizing of failure procures pleasure. This gap can 
best be articulated with the help of the Hegelian couple ‘for-the-other’/‘for- 
itself’: the hysterical neurotic is experiencing himself as somebody who is 
enacting a role for the other, his imaginary identification is his ‘being-for-the- 
other’, and the crucial break that psychoanalysis must accomplish is to induce 
him to realize how he is himself this other for whom he is enacting a role — how 
his being-for-the-other is his being-for-himself, because he is himself already 
symbolically identified with the gaze for which he is playing his role. 

To make this difference between imaginary and symbolic identification 
clear, let us take some non-clinical examples. In his piercing analysis of 
Chaplin, Eisenstein exposed as a crucial feature of his burlesques a vicious, 
sadistic, humiliating attitude towards children: in Chaplin’s films, children 
are not treated with the usual sweetness: they are teased, mocked, laughed at 
for their failures, food is scattered for them as if they were chickens, and so 
on. The question to ask here, however, is from which point must we look at 
children so that they appear to us as objects of teasing and mocking, not 
gentle creatures needing protection? The answer, of course, 1s the gaze of the 
children themselves — only children themselves treat their fellows this way; 
sadistic distance towards children thus implies the symbolic identification 
with the gaze of the children themselves. 

At the opposite extreme, we find the Dickensian admiration of the ‘good 
common people’, the imaginary identification with their poor but happy, 
close, unspoiled world, free of the cruel struggle for power and money. But 
(and therein lies the falsity of Dickens) from where is the Dickensian gaze 
peering at the ‘good common people’ so that they appear likeable; from 
where if not from the point of view of the corrupted world of power and 
money? We perceive the same gap in the Brueghel’s late idyllic paintings of 
scenes from peasant life (country festivity, reapers during midday rest, and so 
on): Arnold Hauser pointed out that these paintings are as far removed as 
possible from any real plebeian attitude, from any mingling with the working 
classes. Their gaze is, on the contrary, the external gaze of the aristocracy 
upon the peasant’s idyll, not the gaze of the peasants themselves upon their 
life. 

The same goes, of course, for the Stalinist elevation of the dignity of the 
socialist ‘ordinary working people’: this idealized image of the working class 
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is staged for the gaze of the ruling Party bureaucracy — it serves to legitimize 
their rule. That is why Milos Forman’s Czech films were so subversive in 
mocking small, ordinary people: in showing their undignified ways, the 
futility of their dreams. . . this gesture was far more dangerous than making 
fun of the ruling bureaucracy. Forman did not want to destroy the bureau- 
crat’s imaginary identification; he wisely preferred to subvert his symbolic 
identification by unmasking the spectacle enacted for his gaze. 


From i(o) to I(O) 


This difference between i(o) and I(O) — between ideal ego and ego-ideal — 
can be further exemplified by the way nicknames function in American and 
Soviet culture. Let us take two individuals, each of whom represents the 
supreme achievement of these two cultures: Charles ‘Lucky’ Luciano and 
Iosif Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili ‘Stalin’. In the first case the nickname 
tends to replace the first name (we usually speak simply of ‘Lucky Luciano’), 
while in the second it regularly replaces the family name (‘Iosif 
Vissarionovich Stalin’). In the first case the nickname alludes to some extra- 
ordinary event which has marked the individual (Charles Luciano was 
‘lucky’ to have survived the savage torture of his gangster enemies) — it 
alludes, that is, to a positive, descriptive feature which fascinates us; it marks 
something that sticks out on the individual, something that offers itself 
to our gaze, something seen, not the point from which we observe the 
individual. 

However, in the case of Iosif Vissarionovich, it would be entirely erron- 
eous to conclude in a homologous way that ‘Stalin’ (Russian for ‘[made] of 
steel’) alludes to some steely, inexorable characteristic of Stalin himself: what 
is really inexorable and steely are the laws of the historical progress, the iron 
necessity of the disintegration of capitalism and of the passage to socialism 
in the name of which Stalin, this empirical individual, is acting — the perspec- 
tive from which he is observing himself and judging his activity. We could 
say, then, that ‘Stalin’ is the ideal point from which ‘Iosif Vissarionovich’, 
this empirical individual, this person of flesh and blood, is observing himself 
so that he appears likeable. 

We find the same split in a late writing of Rousseau, from the time of his 
psychotic delirium, entitled ‘Jean-Jacques jugé par Rousseau’ (Jean-Jacques 
judged by Rousseau). It would be possible to conceive this as a draft of the 
Lacanian theory of forename and family name: the first name designates the 
ideal ego, the point of imaginary identification, while the family name comes 
from the father — it designates, as the Name-of-the Father, the point of sym- 
bolic identification, the agency through which we observe and judge our- 
selves. The fact that should not be overlooked in this distinction is that i(o) 
is always already subordinated to I(O): it is the symbolic identification (the 
point from which we are observed) which dominates and determines the 
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image, the imaginary form in which we appear to ourselves likeable. On the 
level of formal functioning, this subordination is attested by the fact that the 
nickname which marks i(o) also functions as a rigid designator, not as a 
simple description. 

To take another example from the domain of gangsters: if a certain 
individual is nicknamed ‘Scarface’, this does not signify only the simple fact 
that his face is full of scars; it implies at the same time that we are dealing 
with somebody who is designated as ‘Scarface’ and will remain so even if, for 
example, all his scars were removed by plastic surgery. Ideological designa- 
tions function in the same way: ‘Communism’ means (in the perspective of 
the Communist, of course) progress in democracy and freedom, even if — on 
the factual, descriptive level — the political regime legitimized as ‘Communist’ 
produces extremely repressive and tyrannical phenomena. To use Kripke’s 
terms again: ‘Communism’ designates in all possible worlds, in all counter- 
factual situations, ‘democracy-and-freedom’, and that is why this connection 
cannot be refuted empirically, through reference to a factual state of things. 
The analysis of ideology must then direct its attention to the points at which 
names which prima facie signify positive descriptive features already function 
as ‘rigid designators’. 

But why precisely is this difference between how we see ourselves and the 
point from which we are being observed the difference between imaginary 
and symbolic? In a first approach, we could say that in imaginary identifica- 
tion we imitate the other at the level of resemblance — we identify ourselves 
with the image of the other inasmuch as we are ‘like him’, while in symbolic 
identification we identify ourselves with the other precisely at a point at 
which he is inimitable, at the point which eludes resemblance. To explain this 
crucial distinction, let us take Woody Allen’s film Play it Again, Sam. The 
movie starts with the famous final scene from Casablanca, but soon after- 
wards we notice that this was only a ‘film-within-a-film’ and that the real 
story concerns a New York hysterical intellectual whose sex life is a mess: his 
wife has just left him; throughout the film, a Humphrey Bogart figure 
appears to him: advising him, making ironic comments on his behaviour, 
and so on. 

The end of the film resolves his relation to the Bogart figure: after spend- 
ing the night with his best friend’s wife, the hero has a dramatic meeting with 
both of them at the airport; he renounces her and lets her go with her hus- 
band, thus repeating in real life the final scene from Casablanca which 
opened the film. When his lover says of his parting words ‘It’s beautiful’, he 
answers: ‘It’s from Casablanca. I waited my whole life to say it.’ After this 
denouement the Bogart figure appears for the last time, saying that by 
renouncing a woman because of a friendship the hero finally ‘got some style’; 
and no longer needs him. 

How should we read this withdrawal of the Bogart figure? The most 
obvious reading would be the one indicated by the final words of the hero to 
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the Bogart figure ‘I guess the secret 1s not being you, it’s being me.’ In other 
words, as long as the hero 1s a weak, frail hysteric he needs an ideal ego to 
identify with, a figure to guide him; but as soon as he finally matures and 
‘gets some style’ he no longer needs an external point of identification 
because he has achieved identity with himself — he ‘has become himself’, an 
autonomous personality. But the words that follow the quoted phrase 
immediately subvert such a reading: “True, you’re not too tall and kind of 
ugly, but what the hell, I’m short enough and ugly enough to succeed on my 
own.’ 

In other words, far from ‘outgrowing identification with Bogart’, it is when 
he becomes an ‘autonomous personality’ that the hero really identifies with 
Bogart — more precisely: he becomes an ‘autonomous personality’ through 
his identification with Bogart. The only difference is that now identification 
is no longer imaginary (Bogart as a model to imitate) but, at least in its 
fundamental dimension, symbolic — that is, structural: the hero realizes this 
identification by enacting in reality Bogart’s role from Casablanca — by 
assuming a certain ‘mandate’, by occupying a certain place in the intersub- 
jective symbolic network (sacrificing a woman for friendship .. .). It is this 
symbolic identification that dissolves the imaginary identification (makes the 
Bogart figure disappear) — more precisely: that radically changes its contents. 
On the imaginary level, the hero can now identify with Bogart through 
features which are repellent: his smallness, his ugliness. 


Beyond identification 
(Upper level of the graph of desire) 


‘Che vuoi?’ 


This interplay of imaginary and symbolic identification under the 
domination of symbolic identification constitutes the mechanism by means 
of which the subject is integrated into a given socio-symbolic field — the 
way he/she assumes certain ‘mandates’, as was perfectly clear to Lacan 
himself: 


Lacan knew how to extract from Freud’s text the difference 
between ideal ego, marked by him i, and ego-ideal, I. On the level 
of I, you can without difficulties introduce the social. The I of the 
ideal can be in a superior and legitimate way constructed as a social 
and ideological function. It was moreover Lacan himself who did 
this in his Ecrits: he situates a certain politics in the very founda- 
tions of psychology, so that the thesis that all psychology is social 
can be treated as Lacanian. If not on the level at which we are 
examining i, then at least on the level at which we fix I. (Miller, 
1987, p. 21) 
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The only problem is that this ‘square of the circle’ of interpellation, this 
circular movement between symbolic and imaginary identification, never 
comes out without a certain leftover. After every ‘quilting’ of the signifier’s 
chain which retroactively fixes its meaning, there always remains a certain 
gap, an opening which is rendered in the third form of the graph by the 
famous ‘Che vuoi?’ — ‘You're telling me that, but what do you want with it, 
what are you aiming at?’: 


Graph II 


Che vuoi? 


0) 


This question mark arising above the curve of ‘quilting’ thus indicates the 
persistence of a gap between utterance and its enunciation: at the level of 
utterance you’re saying this, but what do you want to tell me with it, through 
it? (In the established terms of speech acts theory, we could of course denote 
this gap as the difference between locution and the illocutionary force of a 
given utterance.) And it is at this exact place of the question arising above the 
utterance, at the place of “Why are you telling me this?’, that we have to locate 
desire (small d in the graph) in its difference to demand: you demand some- 
thing of me, but what do you really want, what are you aiming at through this 
demand? This split between demand and desire is what defines the position of 
the hysterical subject: according to the classic Lacanian formula, the logic of 
the hysterical demand is ‘I’m demanding this of you, but what I’m really 
demanding of you is to refute my demand because this is not it!’ 
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It is this intuition which is behind the ill-famed male chauvinist wisdom 
that ‘woman is a whore’: woman is a whore because we never really know 
what she means — for example, she says ‘No!’ to our advances, but we can 
never be sure that this ‘No!’ does not really mean a double ‘Yes!’ — an appeal 
to an even more aggressive approach; in this case, her real desire is the very 
opposite of her demand. In other words, ‘woman is a whore’ is a vulgar 
version of the unanswerable Freudian question ‘Was will das Weib?? (“What 
does the woman want?’). 

The same intuition is probably at work behind another common wisdom, 
which tells us that politics is also a whore: it is not simply that the domain 
of politics is corrupted, treacherous, and so on; the point is rather that 
every political demand is always caught in a dialectics in which it aims at 
something other than its literal meaning: for example, it can function as a 
provocation intending to be refused (in which case the best way to frustrate it 
is to comply with it, to consent to it without reservation). As is well known, 
this was Lacan’s reproach to the students’ revolt of 1968: that is was 
basically a hysterical rebellion asking for a new Master. 

This ‘Che vuoi” is perhaps best illustrated by the starting point of 
Hitchcock’s film North by Northwest. To lead the Russian agents off the right 
track, the CIA invents a nonexistent agent named George Kaplan. Rooms 
are reserved for him in hotels, phone calls are made in his name, plane tickets 
purchased, and so on — all this to convince the Russian agents that Kaplan 
really exists, when in reality it is just a void, a name without a bearer. At the 
beginning of the film the hero, an ordinary American named Roger O. 
Thornhill, finds himself in the lounge of a hotel under observation by the 
Russians because the mysterious Kaplan is supposed to be staying there. 
A hotel clerk enters the lounge saying: ‘Phone call for Mr Kaplan. Is Mr 
Kaplan here?’ Exactly at that same moment, by pure coincidence, Thornhill 
makes a sign to this clerk, wanting to send a telegram to his mother. The 
Russians who are overseeing the scene mistake him for Kaplan. When he 
wants to leave the hotel they kidnap him, take him to a lonely villa, and ask 
him to tell them all about his espionage work. Of course, Thornhill knows 
nothing about it, but his professions of innocence pass for a double game. 

Where lies the — one might call it — psychologically convincing nature of 
this scene, based nevertheless on an almost unbelievable coincidence? 
Thornhill’s situation corresponds to a fundamental situation of a human 
being as a being-of-language (parlétre, to use Lacan’s condensed writing). 
The subject is always fastened, pinned, to a signifier which represents him for 
the other, and through this pinning he is loaded with a symbolic mandate, he 
is given a place in the intersubjective network of symbolic relations. The 
point is that this mandate is ultimately always arbitrary: since its nature is 
performative, it cannot be accounted for by reference to the ‘real’ properties 
and capacities of the subject. So, loaded with this mandate, the subject is 
automatically confronted with a certain ‘Che vuoi?’, with a question of the 
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Other. The Other is addressing him as if he himself possesses the answer to 
the question of why he has this mandate, but the question is, of course, 
unanswerable. The subject does not know why he is occupying this place in 
the symbolic network. His own answer to this ‘Che vuoi?’ of the Other can 
only be the hysterical question ‘Why am I what I’m supposed to be, why have 
I this mandate? Why am 1 ... [a teacher, a master, a king ... or George 
Kaplan]?’ Briefly: ‘Why am I what you [the big Other] are saying that I am?’ 

And the final moment of the psychoanalytic process is, for the analysand, 
precisely when he gets rid of this question — that is, when he accepts his being 
as non-justified by the big Other. This is why psychoanalysis began with the 
interpretation of hysterical symptoms, why its ‘native soil’ was the experience 
of female hysteria: in the last resort, what is hysteria if not precisely the effect 
and testimony of a failed interpellation; what is the hysterical question if not 
an articulation of the incapacity of the subject to fulfil the symbolic identifi- 
cation, to assume fully and without restraint the symbolic mandate? Lacan 
formulates the hysterical question as a certain “Why am I what you're telling 
me that I am?’ — that is, which is that surplus-object in me that caused the 
Other to interpellate me, to ‘hail’ me as . . . {king, master, wife . . .]?’ (Lacan, 
1981, p. 315.) The hysterical question opens the gap of what is ‘in the subject 
more than the subject’, of the object in subject which resists interpellation — 
subordination of the subject, its inclusion in the symbollic network. 

Perhaps the strongest artistic depiction of this moment of hystericization 
is Rossetti’s famous painting ‘Ecce Ancilla Domini’, showing Mary at the 
very moment of interpellation —- when the Archangel Gabriel reveals to her 
her mission: to conceive immaculately and to give birth to the son of God. 
How does Mary react to this astonishing message, to this original ‘Hail 
Mary’? The painting shows her frightened, with a bad conscience, withdraw- 
ing from the archangel into a corner, as if asking herself “Why was I selected 
for this stupid mission? Why me? What does this repulsive ghost really want 
of me?’ The exhausted, pale face and the dark eyeteeth are telltale enough: 
we have before us a woman with a turbulent sex life, a licentious sinner — in 
short, an Eve-like figure; and the painting depicts ‘Eve interpellated into 
Mary’, her hysterical reaction to it. 

Martin Scorsese’s film The Last Temptation of Christ goes a step further in 
this direction: its theme is simply the hystericization of Jesus Christ himself; it 
shows us an ordinary, carnal, passionate man discovering gradually, with 
fascination and horror, that he is the son of God, bearer of the dreadful but 
magnificent mission to redeem humanity through his sacrifice. The problem 
is that he cannot come to terms with this interpellation: the meaning of his 
‘temptations’ lies precisely in the hysterical resistance to his mandate, in his 
doubts about it, in his attempts to evade it even when he 1s already nailed to 
the cross.’ 
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The Jew and Antigone 


We come across this ‘Che vuoi?’ everywhere in the political domain, including 
the 1988 American election struggle in which, after Jesse Jackson’s first suc- 
cesses, the press started to ask “What does Jackson really want?’ Overtones 
of racism were easy to detect in this question, because it was never raised 
about other candidates. The conclusion that we are here dealing with racism 
is further confirmed by the fact that this ‘Che vuoi?’ erupts most violently in 
the purest, so to say distilled form of racism, in anti-Semitism: in the anti- 
Semitic perspective, the Jew is precisely a person about whom it is never clear 
‘what he really wants’ — that is, his actions are always suspected of being 
guided by some hidden motives (the Jewish conspiracy, world domination 
and the moral corruption of Gentiles, and so on). The case of anti-Semitism 
also illustrates perfectly why Lacan put, at the end of the curve designating 
the question ‘Che vuoi?’ the formula of fantasy ($00): fantasy is an answer 
to this ‘Che vuoi?’; it is an attempt to fill out the gap of the question with an 
answer. In the case of anti-Semitism, the answer to “What does the Jew 
want?’ 1s a fantasy of ‘Jewish conspiracy’: a mysterious power of Jews to 
manipulate events, to pull the strings behind the scenes. The crucial point 
that must be made here on a theoretical level 1s that fantasy functions as a 
construction, as an imaginary scenario filling out the void, the opening of 
the desire of the Other: by giving us a definite answer to the question ‘What 
does the Other want?’, it enables us to evade the unbearable deadlock in 
which the Other wants something from us, but we are at the same time 
incapable of translating this desire of the Other into a positive interpellation, 
into a mandate with which to identify. 

Now we can also understand why it has been the Jews who have been 
chosen as the object of racism par excellence: is not the Jewish God the 
purest embodiment of this ‘Che vuoi?’, of the desire of the Other in its 
terrifying abyss, with the formal prohibition to ‘make an image of God’ — to 
fill out the gap of the Other’s desire with a positive fantasy-scenario? Even 
when, as in the case of Abraham, this God pronounces a concrete demand 
(ordering Abraham to slaughter his own son), it remains quite open what he 
really wants with it: to say that with this horrible act Abraham must attest to 
his infinite trust and devotion to God 1s already an inadmissible simplifica- 
tion. The basic position of a Jewish believer is, then, that of Job: not so much 
lamentation as incomprehension, perplexity, even horror at what the Other 
(God) wants with the series of calamities that are being inflicted upon him. 

This horrified perplexity marks the initial, founding relationship of the 
Jewish believer to God, the pact that God concluded with the Jewish people. 
The fact that Jews perceive themselves as the ‘chosen people’ has nothing to 
do with a belief in their superiority; they do not possess any special qualities; 
before the pact with God they were a people like any other, no more and 
no less corrupted, living their ordinary life —- when suddenly, like a traumatic 
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flash, they came to know (through Moses ...) that the Other had chosen 
them. The choice was thus not at the beginning, it did not determine the 
‘original character’ of the Jews — to use Kripkean terminology again, it has 
nothing to do with their descriptive features, Why were they chosen, why did 
they suddenly find themselves occupying the position of a debtor towards 
God? What does God really want from them? The answer is — to repeat the 
paradoxical formula of the prohibition of incest — impossible and prohibited 
at the same time. 

In other words, the Jewish position could be denoted as a position of God 
beyond — or prior to — the Holy, in contrast to the pagan affirmation of the 
Holy as prior to gods. This strange god that occludes the dimension of the 
Holy is not the ‘philosopher’s god’, the rational manager of the universe 
rendering impossible sacred ecstasy as a means of communication with him: 
it is simply the unbearable point of the desire of the Other, of the gap, the 
void in the Other concealed by the fascinating presence of the Holy. Jews 
persist in this enigma of the Other’s desire, in this traumatic point of pure 
‘Che vuoi?’ which provokes an unbearable anxiety insofar as it cannot be 
symbolized, ‘gentrified’, through sacrifice or loving devotion. 

It is precisely at this level that we should situate the break between 
Christianity and the Jewish religion — the fact that in contrast to the Jewish 
religion of anxiety, Christianity is a religion of love. The term ‘love’ is to be 
conceived here as articulated in Lacanian theory — that is, in its dimension of 
fundamental deception: we try to fill out the unbearable gap of ‘Che vuoi?’, 
the opening of the Other’s desire, by offering ourselves to the Other as the 
object of its desire. In this sense love is, as Lacan pointed out, an interpret- 
ation of the desire of the Other: the answer of love is ‘I am what is lacking in 
you; with my devotion to you, with my sacrifice for you, I will fill you out, I 
will complete you.’ The operation of love is therefore double: the subject fills 
in his own lack by offering himself to the other as the object filling out the 
lack in the Other — love’s deception is that this overlapping of two lacks 
annuls lack as such in a mutual completion. 

Christianity is therefore to be conceived as an attempt to ‘gentrify’ the 
Jewish ‘Che vuoi?’ through the act of love and sacrifice. The greatest possible 
sacrifice, the Crucifixion, the death of the son of God, is precisely the final 
proof that God-Father loves us with an all-embracing, infinite love, thereby 
delivering us from the anxiety of ‘Che vuoi?’. The Passion of Christ, this 
fascinating image which cancels all other images, this fantasy-scenario which 
condenses all the libidinal economy of the Christian religion, acquires its 
meaning only against the background of the unbearable enigma of the desire 
of the Other (God). 

We are, of course, far from implying that Christianity entails a kind of 
return to the pagan relationship of man to god: that this is not so 1s already 
attested by the fact that, contrary to superficial appearance, Christianity 
follows the Jewish religion in occluding the dimension of the Holy. What we 
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do find in Christianity 1s something of quite another order: the idea of the 
saint, which is the exact opposite of the priest in service of the Holy. The 
priest is a ‘functionary of the Holy’; there is no Holy without its officials, 
without the bureaucratic machinery supporting it, organizing its ritual, from 
the Aztec’s official of human sacrifice to the modern sacred state or army 
rituals. The saint, on the contrary, occupies the place of objet petit a, of pure 
object, of somebody undergoing radical subjective destitution. He enacts no 
ritual, he conjures nothing, he just persists in his inert presence. 

We can now understand why Lacan saw in Antigone a forerunner of 
Christ’s sacrifice: in her persistence, Antigone is a saint, definitely not priest- 
ess. This is why we must oppose all attempts to domesticate her, to tame her 
by concealing the frightening strangeness, ‘inhumanity’, a-pathetic character 
of her figure, making of her a gentle protectress of family and household 
who evokes our compassion and offers herself as a point of identification. In 
Sophocles’ Antigone, the figure with which we can identify is her sister 
Ismene — kind, considerate, sensitive, prepared to give way and compromise, 
pathetic, ‘human’, in contrast to Antigone, who goes to the limit, who 
‘doesn’t give way on her desire’ (Lacan) and becomes, in this persistence in 
the ‘death drive’, in the being-towards-death, frighteningly ruthless, 
exempted from the circle of everyday feelings and considerations, passions 
and fears. In other words, it is Antigone herself who necessarily evokes in us, 
pathetic everyday compassionate creatures, the question “What does she 
really want?’, the question which precludes any identification with her. 

In European literature, the couple Antigone-Ismene repeats itself in de 
Sade’s work, in the shape of the couple Juliette-Justine: here, Justine is like- 
wise a pathetic victim, as opposed to Juliette, this a-pathetic rake who also 
‘doesn’t give way on her desire’. Finally, why should we not locate a third 
version of the couple Antigone-Ismene in Margaretha von Trotta’s film The 
Times of Plumb, in the couple of the RAF (Red Army Fraction)-terrorist 
(based on the model of Gudrun Ensslin) and her pathetic-compassionate 
sister who ‘tries to understand her’ and from whose viewpoint the story is 
told. (The Schlondorf episode in the omnibus film Germany in Autumn was 
based on the parallel between Antigone and Gudrun Ensslin.) 

Three at first sight totally incompatible figures: the dignified Antigone 
sacrificing herself for her brother’s memory; the promiscuous Juliette giving 
herself over to enjoyment beyond all limits (that is precisely beyond the limit 
at which enjoyment still gives pleasure); the fanatical-ascetic Gudrun want- 
ing to awaken the world from its everyday pleasures and routines with her 
terrorist acts — Lacan enables us to recognize in all three the same ethical 
position, that of ‘not giving way on one’s desire’. That is why all three of 
them provoke the same ‘Che vuoi?’, the same ‘What do they really want?’: 
Antigone with her obstinate persistence, Juliette with her a-pathetic promis- 
cuity, Gudrun with her ‘senseless’ terrorist acts: all three put in question the 
Good embodied in the State and common morals. 
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Fantasy as a screen for the desire of the Other 


Fantasy appears, then, as an answer to ‘Che vuoi?’, to the unbearable enigma 
of the desire of the Other, of the lack in the Other; but it is at the same time 
fantasy itself which, so to speak, provides the co-ordinates of our desire — 
which constructs the frame enabling us to desire something. The usual defin- 
ition of fantasy (‘an imagined scenario representing the realization of 
desire’) is therefore somewhat misleading, or at least ambiguous: in the 
fantasy-scene the desire is not fulfilled, ‘satisfied’, but constituted (given its 
objects, and so on) — through fantasy, we learn ‘how to desire’. In this inter- 
mediate position lies the paradox of fantasy: it is the frame co-ordinating our 
desire, but at the same time a defence against ‘Che vuoi?’, a screen concealing 
the gap, the abyss of the desire of the Other. Sharpening the paradox to its 
utmost — to tautology — we could say that desire itself is a defence against 
desire: the desire structured through fantasy is a defence against the desire of 
the Other, against this ‘pure’, trans-phantasmic desire (i.e. the ‘death drive’ in 
its pure form). 

We can now see why the maxim of psychoanalytic ethics as formulated 
by Lacan (‘not to give way on one’s desire’) coincides with the closing 
moment of the psychoanalytic process, the ‘going through the fantasy’: the 
desire with regard to which we must not ‘give way’ is not the desire sup- 
ported by fantasy but the desire of the Other beyond fantasy. ‘Not to give 
way on desire’ implies a radical renunication of all the richness of desires 
based upon fantasy-scenarios. In the psychoanalytic process, this desire of 
the Other assumes the form of the analyst’s desire: the analysand tries at 
first to evade its abyss by means of transference — that is, by means of 
offering himself as the object of the analyst’s love; the ‘dissolution of 
transference’ takes place when the analysand renounces filling out the void, 
the lack in the Other. (We find a logic homologous to the paradox of desire 
as defence against desire in the Lacanian thesis that the cause is always the 
cause of something which goes wrong, which is amiss [the French ‘ca 
cloche’: it limps]: it could be said that causality — the usual, ‘normal’ linear 
chain of causes — is a defence against the cause with which we are con- 
cerned in psychoanalysis; this cause appears precisely where ‘normal’ caus- 
ality fails, breaks down. For example, when we make a slip of the tongue, 
when we say something other than what we intended to say — that is, when 
the causal chain regulating our ‘normal’ speech activity breaks down — at 
this point that question of the cause is imposed upon us: “Why did it 
happen?’) 

The way fantasy functions can be explained through reference to Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason: the role of fantasy in the economy of desire is 
homologous to that of transcendental schematism in the process of know- 
ledge (Baas, 1987). In Kant, transcendental schematism is a mediator, an 
intermediary agency between empirical content (contingent, inner-worldly, 
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empirical objects of experience) and the network of transcendental 
categories: it is the name of the mechanism through which empirical 
objects are included in the network of transcendental categories which 
determine the way we perceive and conceive them (as substances with 
properties, submitted to causal links, and so on). A homologous mechanism 
is at work with fantasy: how does an empirical, positively given object 
become an object of desire; how does it begin to contain some X, 
some unknown quality, something which is ‘in it more than it’ and makes 
it worthy of our desire? By entering the framework of fantasy, by being 
included in a fantasy-scene which gives consistency to the subject’s 
desire. 

Let us take Hitchcock’s Rear Window: the window through which James 
Stewart, disabled and confined to a wheelchair, gazes continually is clearly a 
fantasy-window — his desire is fascinated by what he can see through the 
window. And the problem of the unfortunate Grace Kelly is that by propos- 
ing to him she acts as an obstacle, a stain disturbing his view through the 
window, instead of fascinating him with her beauty. How does she succeed, 
finally, in becoming worthy of his desire? By literally entering the frame of 
his fantasy; by crossing the courtyard and appearing ‘on the other side’ 
where he can see her through the window. When Stewart sees her in the mur- 
derer’s appartment his gaze is immediately fascinated, greedy, desirous of 
her: she has found her place in his fantasy-space. This would be Lacan’s 
‘male chauvinist’ lesson: man can relate to woman only in so far as she enters 
the frame of his fantasy. 

At a certain naive level, this is not unknown to the psychoanalytic doxa 
which claims that every man seeks, in a woman he chooses as his sexual 
partner, his mother’s substitute: a man falls in love with a woman when 
some feature of her reminds him of his mother. The only thing Lacan adds 
to this traditional view is to emphasize its usually overlooked negative 
dimension: in fantasy, mother is reduced to a limited set of (symbolic) fea- 
tures; as soon as an object too close to the Mother-Thing — an object which 
is not linked with the maternal Thing only through certain reduced features 
but is immediately attached to it — appears in the fantasy-frame, the desire 
is suffocated in incestuous claustrophobia. Here we again encounter the 
paradoxical intermediate role of fantasy: it 1s a construction enabling us to 
seek maternal substitutes, but at the same time a screen shielding us from 
getting too close to the maternal Thing — keeping us at a distance from it. 
This is why it would be wrong to conclude that any empirical, positively 
given object could take its place in the fantasy-frame, thereby starting to 
function as an object of desire: some objects (those which are too close to 
the traumatic Thing) are definitely excluded from it; if, by any chance, they 
intrude into the fantasy-space, the effect is extremely disturbing and dis- 
gusting: the fantasy loses its fascinating power and changes into a nauseating 
object. 
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Again Hitchcock, this time in Vertigo, offers us an example of such a 
transformation: the hero — James Stewart again — is passionately in love 
with Madeleine and follows her to a museum where she admires the por- 
trait of Charlotte, a long-dead woman with whom Madeleine identifies: to 
play a practical joke on him, his everyday maternal friend, an amateur 
painter, sets up an unpleasant surprise for him: she paints an exact copy 
of Charlotte’s portrait with white lace dress, a red bunch of flowers in her 
lap, and so on, but instead of Charlotte’s fatally beautiful face she puts 
her own common face with spectacles ... the effect is terrifying: depres- 
sive, broken and disgusted, Stewart leaves her. (We find the same pro- 
cedure in Hitchcock’s Rebecca, where Joan Fontaine — to charm her 
husband, whom she supposes to be still in love with his late wife, Rebecca — 
appears at a formal reception in a gown Rebecca once wore on a similar 
occasion — the effect is again grotesque and the husband drives her furi- 
ously away .. .) 

It is clear, then, why Lacan developed his graph of desire apropos of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet: is not Hamlet, in the last analysis, a drama of 
failed interpellation? At the beginning we have interpellation in its pure 
form: the ghost of the father-king interpellates Hamlet-individual into 
subject — that is, Hamlet recognizes himself as the addressee of the 
imposed mandate or mission (to revenge his father’s murder); but the 
father’s ghost enigmatically supplements his command with the request 
that Hamlet should not in any way harm his mother. And what prevents 
Hamlet from acting, from accomplishing the imposed revenge, is precisely 
the confrontation with the ‘Che vuoi?’ of the desire of the Other: the key 
scene of the whole drama is the long dialogue between Hamlet and his 
mother, in which he is seized by doubt as to his mother’s desire — What 
does she really want? What if she really enjoys her filthy, promiscuous 
relationship with his uncle? Hamlet is therefore hindered not by indecision 
as to his own desire; it is not that ‘he doesn’t know what he really wants’ 
— he knows that very clearly: he wants to revenge his father — what hinders 
him is doubt concerning the desire of the other, the confrontation of a 
certain ‘Che vuoi?’ which announces the abyss of some terrifying, filthy 
enjoyment. If the Name-of-the-Father functions as the agency of interpel- 
lation, of symbolic identification, the mother’s desire, with its fathomless 
‘Che vuoi?’, marks a certain limit at which every interpellation necessarily 
fails. 


The inconsistent Other of Jouissance 


In this way we have already reached the fourth, last, complete form of the 
graph of desire, because what is added in this last form is a new vector of 
enjoyment [jouissance] intersecting the vector of the symbolically structured 
desire: 
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Completed Graph 
oS 3 
Jouissance Castration 
(So) d 
Signifier Voice 
e i(o) 
i(O) $ 


The complete graph is thus divided into two levels, which can be designated 
as the level of meaning and the level of enjoyment. The problem of the first 
(lower) level is how the intersection of the signifying chain and of a mythical 
intention (A) produces the effect of meaning, with all its internal articula- 
tion: the retroactive character of meaning in so far as it is the function of the 
big Other — in so far, that is, as it is conditioned by the place of the Other, the 
signifier’s battery (s(O)); the imaginary (i(o0)) and the symbolic (I(Q)) — iden- 
tification of the subject based on this retroactive production of meaning, and 
so on. The problem of the second (upper) level is what happens when this 
very field of the signifier’s order, of the big Other, is perforated, penetrated 
by a pre-symbolic (real) stream of enjoyment — what happens when the pre- 
symbolic ‘substance’, the body as materalized, incarnated enjoyment, 
becomes enmeshed in the signifier’s network. 

Its general result is clear: by being filtered through the sieve of the signifier, 
the body is submitted to castration, enjoyment is evacuated from it, the body 
survives as dismembered, mortified. In other words, the order of the signifier 
(the big Other) and that of enjoyment (the Thing as its embodiment) are 
radically heterogeneous, inconsistent; any accordance between them is 
structurally impossible. This is why we find on the left-hand side of the upper 
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level of the graph — at the first point of intersection between enjoyment and 
signifier, S(@) — the signifier of the lack in the Other, of the inconsistency of 
the Other: as soon as the field of the signifier is penetrated by enjoyment it 
becomes inconsistent, porous, perforated — the enjoyment is what cannot be 
symbolized, its presence in the field of the signifier can be detected only 
through the holes and inconsistencies of this field, so the only possible signi- 
fier of enjoyment is the signifier of the lack in the Other, the signifier of its 
inconsistency. 

Today, it is a commonplace that the Lacanian subject is divided, crossed- 
out, identical to a lack in a signifying chain. However, the most radical 
dimension of Lacanian theory lies not in recognizing this fact but in realizing 
that the big Other, the symbolic order itself, is also barré, crossed-out, by a 
fundamental impossibility, structured around an impossible/traumatic 
kernel, around a central lack. Without this lack in the Other, the Other 
would be a closed structure and the only possibility open to the subject 
would be his radical alienation in the Other. So it is precisely this lack in the 
Other which enables the subject to achieve a kind of “de-alienation’ called by 
Lacan separation: not in the sense that the subject experiences that now he is 
separated for ever from the object by the barrier of language, but that the 
object is separated from the Other itself, that the Other itself ‘hasn’t got it’, 
hasn’t got the final answer — that is to say, is in itself blocked, desiring; that 
there is also a desire of the Other. This lack in the Other gives the subject — so 
to speak — a breathing space, it enables him to avoid the total alienation in 
the signifier not by filling out his lack but by allowing him to identify himself, 
his own lack, with the lack in the Other. 

The three levels of the descending vector on the left side of the graph can 
thus be conceived in view of the logic that regulates their succession. First, 
we have S(@): the mark of the lack of the Other, of the inconsistency of the 
symbolic order when it is penetrated by jouissance: then S0o, the formula of 
fantasy: the function of fantasy is to serve as a screen concealing this inconsis- 
tency; finally s(O), the effect of the signification as dominated by fantasy: 
fantasy functions as ‘absolute signification’ (Lacan); it constitutes the frame 
through which we experience the world as consistent and meaningful — the a 
priori space within which the particular effects of signification take place. 

The last point to be clarified is why we find on the other, right point of 
intersection between enjoyment and signifier the formula of drive (0D)? We 
have already said that the signifier dismembers the body, that it evacuates 
enjoyment from the body, but this ‘evacuation’ (Jacques-Alain Miller) is 
never fully accomplished; scattered around the desert of the symbolic Other, 
there are always some leftovers, oases of enjoyment, so-called ‘erogenous 
zones’, fragments still penetrated with enjoyment — and it is precisely these 
remnants to which Freudian drive is tied: it circulates, it pulses around them. 
These erogenous zones are designated with D (symbolic demand) because 
there is nothing ‘natural’, ‘biological’, in them: which part of the body will 
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survive the ‘evacuation of enjoyment’ is determined not by physiology but by 
the way the body has been dissected through the signifier (as is confirmed 
by those hysterical symptoms in which the parts of the body from which 
enjoyment is ‘normally’ evacuated become again eroticized — neck, nose .. .). 

Perhaps we should take a risk and read $0D retroactively, from Lacan’s 
later theoretical development, as the formula of sinthome: a particular signi- 
fying formation which is immediately permeated with enjoyment — that is, 
the impossible junction of enjoyment with the signifier. Such a reading gives 
us a key to the upper level, to the upper square of the graph of desire in its 
opposition to the lower square: instead of imaginary identification (the rela- 
tion between imaginary ego and its constitutive image, its ideal ego) we have 
here desire (d) supported by fantasy ($00); the function of fantasy is to fill 
the opening in the Other, to conceal its inconsistency — as for instance 
the fascinating presence of some sexual scenario serving as a screen to 
mask the impossibility of the sexual relationship. Fantasy conceals the fact 
that the Other, the symbolic order, is structured around some traumatic 
impossibility, around something which cannot be symbolized — 1.e. the real 
of jouissance: through fantasy, jouissance is domesticated, ‘gentrified’ — so 
what happens with desire after we ‘traverse’ fantasy? Lacan’s answer, in the 
last pages of his Seminar XI, is drive, ultimately the death drive: ‘beyond 
fantasy’ there is no yearning or some kindred sublime phenomenon, 
‘beyond fantasy’ we find only drive, its pulsation around the sinthome. 
‘Going-through-the-fantasy’ is therefore strictly correlative to identification 
with a sinthome. 


‘Going through’ the social fantasy 


In this way, we could read the whole upper (second) level of the graph as 
designating the dimension ‘beyond interpellation’: the impossible ‘square of 
the circle’ of symbolic and/or imaginary identification never results in the 
absence of any remainder; there is always a leftover which opens the space 
for desire and makes the Other (the symbolic order) inconsistent, with fan- 
tasy as an attempt to overcome, to conceal this inconsistency, this gap in the 
Other. And now we can finally return to the problematics of ideology: the 
crucial weakness of hitherto ‘(post-)structuralist’ essays in the theory of 
ideology descending from the Althusserian theory of interpellation was to 
limit themselves to the lower level, to the lower square of Lacan’s graph of 
desire — to aim at grasping the efficiency of an ideology exclusively through 
the mechanisms of imaginary and symbolic identification. The dimension 
‘beyond interpellation’ which was thus left out has nothing to do with some 
kind of irreducible dispersion and plurality of the signifying process — with 
the fact that the metonymic sliding always subverts every fixation of 
meaning, every ‘quilting’ of the floating signifiers (as it would appear in a 
‘post-structuralist’ perspective). ‘Beyond interpellation’ is the square of 
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desire, fantasy, lack in the Other and drive pulsating around some unbear- 
able surplus-enjoyment. 

What does this mean for the theory of ideology? At first sight it could 
seem that what is pertinent in an analysis of ideology is only the way it 
functions as a discourse, the way the series of floating signifiers is totalized, 
transformed into an unified field through the intervention of certain ‘nodal 
points’. Briefly: the way the discursive mechanisms constitute the field of 
ideological meaning; in this perspective the enjoyment-in-signifier would be 
simply pre-ideological, irrelevant for ideology as a social bond. But the case 
of so-called ‘totalitarianism’ demonstrates what applies to every ideology, 
to ideology as such: the last support of the ideological effect (of the way 
an ideological network of signifiers ‘holds’ us) is the non-sensical, pre- 
ideological kernel of enjoyment. In ideology ‘all is not ideology (that is, ideo- 
logical meaning)’, but it is this very surplus which is the last support of 
ideology. That is why we could say that there are also two complementary 
procedures of the ‘criticism of ideology’: 


— one is discursive, the ‘symptomal reading’ of the ideological text bringing 
about the ‘deconstruction’ of the spontaneous experience of its meaning 
— that is, demonstrating how a given ideological field is a result of a 
montage of heterogeneous ‘floating signifiers’, of their totalization 
through the intervention of certain ‘nodal points’; 

— the other aims at extracting the kernel of enjoyment, at articulating the 
way in which — beyond the field of meaning but at the same time internal 
to it — an ideology implies, manipulates, produces a pre-ideological 
enjoyment structured in fantasy. 


To exemplify this necessity of supplementing the analysis of discourse with 
the logic of enjoyment we have only to look again at the special case of 
ideology, which is perhaps the purest incarnation of ideology as such: anti- 
semitism. To put it bluntly: ‘Society doesn’t exist’, and the Jew is its 
symptom. 

On the level of discourse analysis, it is not difficult to articulate the network 
of symbolic overdetermination invested in the figure of the Jew. First, there is 
displacement: the basic trick of anti-semitism 1s to displace social antagonism 
into antagonism between the sound social texture, social body, and the Jew as 
the force corroding it, the force of corruption. Thus it 1s not society itself 
which is ‘impossible’, based on antagonism — the source of corruption is 
located in a particular entity, the Jew. This displacement is made possible by 
the association of Jews with financial dealings: the source of exploitation and 
of class antagonism is located not in the basic relation between the working 
and ruling classes but in the relation between the ‘productive’ forces (workers, 
organizers of production . . .) and the merchants who exploit the ‘productive’ 
classes, replacing organic co-operation with class struggle. 
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This displacement is, of course, supported by condensation: the figure of 
the Jew condenses opposing features, features associated with lower and 
upper classes: Jews are supposed to be dirty and intellectual, voluptuous and 
impotent, and so on. What gives energy, so to speak, to the displacement is 
therefore the way the figure of the Jew condenses a series of heterogeneous 
antagonisms: economic (Jew as profiteer), political (Jew as schemer, retainer 
of a secret power), moral-religious (Jew as corrupt anti-Christian), sexual 
(Jew as seducer of our innocent girls). ... In short, it can easily be shown 
how the figure of the Jew is a symptom in the sense of a coded message, a 
cypher, a disfigured representation of social antagonism; by undoing this 
work of displacement/condensation, we can determine its meaning. 

But this logic of metaphoric-metonymic displacement is not sufficient to 
explain how the figure of the Jew captures our desire; to penetrate its fascin- 
ating force, we must take into account the way ‘Jew’ enters the framework of 
fantasy structuring our enjoyment. Fantasy is basically a scenario filling out 
the empty space of a fundamental impossibility, a screen masking a void. 
‘There is no sexual relationship’, and this impossibility is filled out by the 
fascinating fantasy-scenario — that is why fantasy is, in the last resort, always 
a fantasy of the sexual relationship, a staging of it. As such, fantasy is not to 
be interpreted, only ‘traversed’: all we have to do is experience how there 1s 
nothing ‘behind’ it, and how fantasy masks precisely this ‘nothing’. (But 
there is a lot behind a symptom, a whole network of symbolic overdetermin- 
ation, which is why the symptom involves its interpretation.) 

It is now clear how we can use this notion of fantasy in the domain of 
ideology proper: here also ‘there is no class relationship’, society is always 
traversed by an antagonistic split which cannot be integrated into symbolic 
order. And the stake of social-ideological fantasy is to construct a vision of 
society which does exist, a society which is not split by an antagonistic 
division, a society in which the relation between its parts is organic, comple- 
mentary. The clearest case is, of course, the corporatist vision of Society as 
an organic Whole, a social Body in which the different classes are like extrem- 
ities, members each contributing to the Whole according to its function — we 
may say that ‘Society as a corporate Body’ is the fundamental ideological 
fantasy. How then do we take account of the distance between this corporat- 
ist vision and the factual society split by antagonistic struggles? The answer 
is, of course, the Jew: an external element, a foreign body introducing 
corruption into the sound social fabric. In short, ‘Jew’ is a fetish which simul- 
taneously denies and embodies the structural impossibility of ‘Society’: it 
is as if in the figure of the Jew this impossibility had acquired a positive, 
palpable existence — and that is why it marks the eruption of enjoyment in 
the social field. 

The notion of social fantasy is therefore a necessary counterpart to the 
concept of antagonism: fantasy is precisely the way the antagonistic fissure is 
masked. In other words, fantasy is a means for an ideology to take its own 
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failure into account in advance. The thesis of Laclau and Mouffe that ‘Society 
doesn’t exist’, that the Social is always an inconsistent field structured 
around a constitutive impossibility, traversed by a central ‘antagonism’ — this 
thesis implies that every process of identification conferring on us a fixed 
socio-symbolic identity is ultimately doomed to fail. The function of 
ideological fantasy is to mask this inconsistency, the fact that ‘Society 
doesn’t exist’, and thus to compensate us for the failed identification. 

The ‘Jew’ is the means, for Fascism, of taking into account, of represent- 
ing its own impossibility: in its positive presence, it is only the embodiment 
of the ultimate impossibility of the totalitarian project — of its immanent 
limit. This is why it is insufficient to designate the totalitarian project as 
impossible, utopian, wanting to establish a totally transparent and homo- 
geneous society — the problem 1s that in a way, totalitarian ideology knows it, 
recognizes it in advance: in the figure of the ‘Jew’ it includes this knowledge 
in its edifice. The whole Fascist ideology is structured as a struggle against 
the element which holds the place of the immanent impossibility of the very 
Fascist project: the ‘Jew’ is nothing but a fetishistic embodiment of a certain 
fundamental blockage. 

The ‘criticism of ideology’ must therefore invert the linking of causality as 
perceived by the totalitarian gaze: far from being the positive cause of social 
antagonism, the ‘Jew’ is just the embodiment of a certain blockage — of the 
impossibility which prevents the society from achieving its full identity as a 
closed, homogeneous totality. Far from being the positive cause of social 
negativity, the ‘Jew’ is a point at which social negativity as such assumes posi- 
tive existence. In this way we can articulate another formula of the basic 
procedure of the ‘criticism of ideology’, supplementing the one given above: 
to detect, in a given ideological edifice, the element which represents within it 
its own impossibility. Society is not prevented from achieving its full identity 
because of Jews: it is prevented by its own antagonistic nature, by its own 
immanent blockage, and it ‘projects’ this internal negativity into the figure 
of the ‘Jew’. In other words, what is excluded from the Symbolic (from 
the frame of the corporatist socio-symbolic order) returns in the Real as a 
paranoid construction of the ‘Jew’. 

We can also see, now how ‘going through’ the social fantasy is likewise 
correlative to identification with a symptom. Jews are clearly a social symp- 
tom: the point at which the immanent social antagonism assumes a positive 
form, erupts on to the social surface, the point at which it becomes obvious 
that society “doesn’t work’, that the social mechanism ‘creaks’. If we look at 
it through the frame of (corporatist) fantasy, the ‘Jew’ appears as an intruder 
who introduces from outside disorder, decomposition and corruption of the 
social edifice — it appears as an outward positive cause whose elimination 
would enable us to restore order, stability and identity. But in ‘going through 
the fantasy’ we must in the same move identify with the symptom: we must 
recognize in the properties attributed to ‘Jew’ the necessary product of our 
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very social system; we must recognize in the ‘excesses’ attributed to ‘Jews’ the 
truth about ourselves, 

Precisely because of such a notion of social ‘excesses’, Lacan pointed out 
that it was Marx who invented the symptom: Marx’s great achievement was 
to demonstrate how all phenomena which appear to everyday bourgeois con- 
sciousness as simple deviations, contingent deformations and degenerations 
of the ‘normal’ functioning of society (economic crises, wars, and so on), 
and as such abolishable through amelioration of the system, are necessary 
products of the system itself — the points at which the ‘truth’, the immanent 
antagonistic character of the system, erupts. To ‘identify with a symptom’ 
means to recognize in the ‘excesses’, in the disruptions of the ‘normal’ way 
of things, the key offering us access to its true functioning. This is similar to 
Freud’s view that the keys to the functioning of the human mind were 
dreams, slips of the tongue, and similar ‘abnormal’ phenomena. 


Notes 


* For propaeduetic reasons, we use in this chapter the English transcription of 
Lacan’s mathemes (QO, not A, etc.). 


1 The other achievement of the film is the final rehabilitation of Judas as the real 
tragic hero of this story: he was the one whose love for Christ was the greatest, and 
it was for this reason that Christ considered him strong enough to fulfill the horrible 
mission of betraying him, thus assuring the accomplishment of Christ’s destiny 
(the Crucifixion). The tragedy of Judas was that in the name of his dedication to 
the Cause, he was prepared to risk not only his life but even his ‘second life’, his 
posthumous good name: he knows very well that he will enter history as the one 
who betrayed our Saviour, and he is prepared to endure even that for the fulfilment 
of God’s mission. Jesus used Judas as a means to attain his goal, knowing very well 
that his own suffering would be transformed into a model imitated by millions 
(imitatio Christi), while Judas’s sacrifice is a pure loss without any narcissistic bene- 
fit. Perhaps he is a little like the faithful victims of the Stalinist monster trials who 
confessed their guilt, proclaimed themselves miserable scum, knowing that by so 
doing they were accomplishing the last and highest service to the Cause of the 
Revolution. 

2 Here we could use the distinction elaborated by Kovel (Kovel, 1988), between domi- 
native and aversive recism. In Nazi ideology, all human races from a hierarchical, 
harmonious Whole (the ‘destiny’ of the Aryans at the top is to rule, while the 
Blacks, Chinese, and others have to serve) — all races except the Jews: they have no 
proper place, their very ‘identity’ is a fake, it consists in trespassing the frontiers, in 
introducing unrest, antagonism, in destabilizing the social fabric. As such, Jews plot 
with other races and prevent them from putting up with their proper place — they 
function as a hidden Master aiming at a world domination: they are a counter- 
image of the Aryans themselves, a kind of negative, perverted double; this is why 
they must be exterminated, while other races have only to be forced to occupy their 
proper place. 
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NEGATION AND 
ITS RELIABILITIES 


An empty subject for ideology? 


Robert Pfaller 


Source. Slavoj Zizek (ed.), Cogito and the Unconscious. Durham: Duke University Press (1998), 
pp 225-246 


From “Cogito” to its negative representation 


In a brilliant interpretation of Ridley Scott’s movie Blade Runner, Slavoj 
Zizek has shown that the plot of this film is, at various points, a reprise of 
the problematic developed in Descartes’s Meditations. 

The movie, as we know, deals with an imminent future where, among the 
earth’s population, there are a number of artificial beings (“replicants”) who, 
resembling humans and even having artificial childhood memories (although 
they were assembled as adult machines), are misperceived, and misperceive 
themselves, as human beings. But, since they are capable of high intellectual 
performance, they themselves have their doubts, as in Descartes’s second 
meditation, about the authenticity of their memories as well as their whole 
(human) subjectivity.’ So, once again, a point has to be found that escapes 
this universal doubt. Zizek writes: “Therein consists the implicit philo- 
sophical lesson of Blade Runner attested to by numerous allusions to the 
Cartesian cogito (like when the replicant-character played by Darryl Hannah 
ironically points out ‘I think, therefore I am’): where is the cogito, the point 
of my self-consciousness, when everything that I actually am is an artifact — 
not only my body, my eyes, but even my most intimate memories and fan- 
tasies?”” The Cartesian answer can be explained, as ZiZek shows, by applying 
a conceptual tool that has been developed by Jacques Lacan:* “It is here that 
we again encounter the Lacanian distinction between the subject of enunci- 
ation and the subject of the enunciated: everything that I positively am, every 
enunciated content I can point at and say ‘that’s me,’ is not ‘Il’; I am only the 
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void that remains, the empty distance toward every content.” Under the 
condition of universal doubt, every possible content must appear question- 
able. But there is one level that evades this doubt: the level from which the 
doubt originates. The agency that doubts is not identical with anything that 
can be submitted to the doubt. What thinks, is not identical with anything 
that is being thought. 

This finding, which Descartes experienced as a certain relief, can also be 
regarded as something quite alarming for the subject: one point is beyond 
the subject’s power of doubting; there is a dimension that always escapes his/ 
her theoretical grasp (although it persistently signalizes its existence precisely 
in the failed attempt to grasp it). This alarming side of the Cartesian dis- 
covery has been underlined by Lacan. Lacan showed the radicality of the 
Cartesian result by emphasizing that due to its generality it also applied for a 
special case: what thinks, is not identical with what is being thought — even if 
what is being thought is the thinking subject itself.° 

This was important especially in the case of utterances that seemed to 
contain the position from where they were enunciated (such as “I think” or 
“I lie”).’ Following Descartes radically, Lacan made clear that the position 
where the utterance was enunciated from was never identical with anything 
contained within this utterance. The enunciating instance, the “subject of the 
enunciation,” was not to be identified with the “subject of the enunciated,” 
the subject that figured within the content of the utterance. 

This Lacanian consequence would, at first sight, seem quite disappointing 
for the replicants and their specific concern, since it gives a simple, negative 
answer to the question of where my true, unfeigned subjectivity could be 
situated (i.e, where my “cogito” is): it is somewhere outside the field of 
anything I can speak about. A certainty for the subject who doubts and 
thinks, the cogito is a problem of representation for the subject who speaks. 

But at the same time, the Lacanian distinction between the two levels of 
speech (the level of the enunciated content and the level of enunciation) 
allows us to understand the functioning of a possible solution — since, by this 
distinction, Lacan showed how the subject in his/her speech constantly 
announces his/her elusive dimension without even wanting or noticing it. 
The subject of the unconscious was, according to Lacan, to be found in every 
discourse on the level of its enunciation.® This means that the mechanism 
by which the unconscious manifests itself, according to Lacan, should also 
provide the key to the replicant problem: if there existed a way of communi- 
cating in an utterance not only its enunciated content (1.e., what 1s being said) 
but also the level of enunciation (the position from where it is being said), 
then this would be a possibility of how someone could signalize that there is 
something else in him or her than just his/her possibly faked presence of 
body and (contents of) mind. 

As Zizek shows, the replicants find such a solution for their problem (a 
solution that gives the film its moving, tragic dimension). They seem to have 
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one paradoxical possibility of signalizing that they are not replicants but 
human beings: by affirming the opposite, by saying “I am a replicant.” Pre- 
cisely the negation of the status they want to achieve seems to provide them 
with this status. Zizek writes: “it is only when, at the level of the enunciated 
content, I assume my replicant-status, that, at the level of enunciation, I 
become a truly human subject. ‘I am a replicant’ is the statement of the 
subject in its purest.”” The paradoxical mechanism that produces the oppos- 
ite meaning of the enunciated proposition is what Sigmund Freud called 
Verneinung (negation). As Freud noted, utterances like “You ask me who this 
person in my dream might be. It is mot the mother,” must be immediately 
understood in the opposite sense: “So it is the mother.” ”” 

The linguistic feature that enabled Freud to perform such an interpretation 
and saved him from succumbing to arbitrariness consists in the split between 
the two levels of speech in such a proposition. On the level of the enunciated, 
on the level of what is being said, everything seems OK; there is nothing 
strange or irritating for the analysand’s (or anyone else’s) consciousness in 
it. But what is strange is the fact that this is being said at all. On the level of 
enunciation the proposition “It is not the mother” is highly irritating, it gives 
rise to the question: If nobody ever posed the hypothesis of the mother, why 
does it have to be explicitly negated? If everything is just OK, why does this 
have to be emphasized? 

A special relationship between the two levels of speech is established in 
this case. If the content of the proposition builds a first message, then there 
lies a second message in the fact that the first message is being sent. The 
sending of the message is another message. And the second message contra- 
dicts the first one. This split, this contradiction between what is being said 
and what is being signalized by saying it, conveys the level of enunciation 
(and its difference from the level of the enunciated). In negation this elusive 
dimension of speech is brought to its (negative) representation. 

The means by which this is being done is a displacement of the communi- 
Cative situation: the situation that seemed to build the frame of communica- 
tion is transferred to its explicit content, “perverted” into a remarkable fact. 
Negation “redoubles” tautologically what we considered unnecessary to 
mention, the unspoken presuppositions of our utterances: it affirms what 
seemed to stand on its own, it assures us of something that seemed beyond 
any doubt, it denies something that no one thought to state, it forbids what 
was considered to be impossible, 1t answers something that seemed beyond 
question.” 

Precisely by affirming these presuppositions explicitly, negation puts them 
into question. It confronts us with our own presuppositions “in the wrong 
place” as it were; it makes us ask ourselves: If what was supposed to be a 
presupposition figures as an explicit statement — then, what are the presup- 
positions of this statement? If what was considered to be the “common 
sense,” the background of our talk, figures in its foreground, as a “particular 
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sense,” then, what is the real background, the founding common sense of our 
communication? By its ironic means, negation signalizes for us a description 
of this background different from that which we considered it to be. 

The same mechanism seems to be known by the replicants. It seems to give 
them a chance to prove — by saying that they are replicants — that they are 
something else. Zizek concludes in his interpretation: “In short, the implicit 
thesis of Blade Runner is that replicants are pure subjects precisely insofar as 
they testify that every positive, substantial content, inclusive of the most 
intimate fantasies, is not ‘their own’ but already implanted. In this precise 
sense, subject is by definition nostalgic, a subject of loss. Let us recall how, in 
Blade Runner, Rachel silently starts to cry when Deckard proves to her that 
she is a replicant. The silent grief over the loss of her ‘humanity,’ the infinite 
longing to be or to become human again, although she knows this will never 
happen; or, conversely, the eternal gnawing doubt over whether I am truly 
human or just an android — it is these very undecided, intermediate states 
which make me human.”” If we leave aside the question of what this finding 
means for the replicants and instead look at what it implies for psychoanalyt- 
ical theory, we can enumerate a number of consequences. There are a series 
of propositions that must be supported by Lacanian theory. These are: (1) 
that there is a primacy of negation over positive representation: negation can 
express something that cannot be told in a direct, positive expression; (2) that 
what negation tells is necessarily true; (3) that (in general) there exist things 
that can only be represented negatively, by negation; (4) that (in particular) 
there exists, represented by negation, a true, empty subjectivity beyond 
“full,” imaginary subjectivity. From the last point follows an important con- 
sequence for the Lacanian theory of ideology: the thesis that this empty 
subjectivity has to be regarded as the cause of ideological effects for which a 
theory of the imaginary alone cannot account. 

This is the argument developed by Lacanian theorists in opposition to 
Louis Althusser’s psychoanalytical theory of ideology. Althusser, it was 
argued by Mladen Dolar and Slavoj Zizek, linked ideology, by conceptual- 
izing it as a process of interpellation, to the sphere of mere imaginary sub- 
Jectivity. But to give a full account of the whole domain of ideology, a 
“beyond of interpellation,”’* a second subjectivity, a “subject before subjec- 
tivization”’’ had to be thought. Since interpellation never seems to succeed 
totally, the subject seems to remain at a certain distance toward his/her 
“meaningful” identity given to him/her by interpellation, and precisely this 
“meaningless” remainder should be regarded as a condition of the subject’s 
submission to the “meaningless” command of the ideological rituals and 
apparatuses. '° . 

Since these consequences of the replicant reprise of the “cogito” do not 
only concern androids and problems of other planets but — with regard to 
the question of subjectivity — address crucial questions of social life and its 
theory, they seem to merit close examination.’’ It seems, furthermore, that a 
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precise answer to the Lacanian theses can be found in Louis Althusser’s 
writings. A certain negativism in Lacan has been criticized by the Spinozean 
wing of French antihumanist philosophy: while Deleuze and Guattari have 
developed their criticism in relation to the concept of the “lack,”"® Althusser 
seems to have done the same with some implications of the Lacanian 
concept of negation. 

Slavoj Zizek also refers to Althusser in his interpretation of Blade Runner 
and uses this reference to support his argument. But it might be possible 
to develop from this reference an alternative model of the Althusserian 
position, which would not only reestablish a different image of the theory of 
this widely forgotten philosopher but also render visible the cornerstones of 
a totally different theory of negation as well as of empty subjectivity. 


Negation, the empty subject, and the theory of ideology 


The split and the truth of its message 


In his analysis of the philosophical mechanisms at work in Blade Runner, 
Slavo) Zizek refers to a conceptual figure developed in the theory of the 
French philosopher Louis Althusser. At first sight it seems that Althusser, 
with this figure, had described precisely the same logic as is practiced by the 
replicants. So the comparison would show further support for the Lacanian 
position on the part of Althusser. Zizek writes: “it is only when, at the level 
of the enunciated content, I assume my replicant-status, that, at the level of 
enunciation, I become a truly human subject. ‘I am a replicant’ is the state- 
ment of the subject in its purest — the same as in Althusser’s theory of 
ideology where the statement ‘I am in ideology’ is the only way for me to 
truly avoid the vicious circle of ideology (or the Spinozean version of it: the 
awareness that nothing can ever escape the grasp of necessity is the only way 
for us to be truly free).”’” It is true, in his essay “Ideology and Ideological 
State Apparatuses” Althusser writes: “ideology never says, ‘I am ideological’. 
It is necessary to be outside ideology, i.e. in scientific knowledge, to be able to 
say: I am in ideology (a quite exceptional case) or (the general case): I was in 
ideology.”” But it seems that this remark is in a way too short, that it does 
not fully correspond to Althusser’s position on this problem. On the one 
hand, of course, this remark is correct, as far as it says that science does not 
destroy ideology when it breaks with it. Ideology persists in a conflictual 
coexistence with the new science. Therefore even the scientist, after breaking 
with an ideological illusion on the level of his science, cannot fully escape 
ideology on the level of the rest of his social existence (for example, the very 
scientist becomes susceptible to an ideology of science, a “spontaneous phil- 
osophy”). So science (the scientist) must never say: “I am outside ideology.” 
Yet on the other hand, Althusser’s remark could lead one to a wrong 
conclusion. It could be concluded (and ZizZek’s passage seems to suggest it) 
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that the proposition “I am in ideology” were an unquestionable, doubtless 
mark of science or scientificality — or even the only possible way to achieve 
scientificality. However, the Verneinung (the split between the level of the 
enunciated and the level of enunciation), the negation that characterizes such 
remarks as “I am in ideology” is not always reliable. On the contrary, there is 
an ideology that is based precisely on propositions like this; there exists an 
ideology that consists in saying things like “I am in ideology.” 

For Althusser, this structure might even be the basic feature of ideology as 
such. He has, however, noticed such cases and criticized them. This can be 
seen for example in his remark on certain anti-intellectual (i.e., vitalist, 
empiricist, and pragmatist) philosophical positions: “No doubt this proc- 
lamation of the exalted status of the superabundance of ‘life’ and ‘concrete- 
ness’, of the superiority of the world’s imagination and the green leaves of 
action over the poverty of grey theory, contains a serious lesson in intel- 
lectual modesty, healthy for the right (presumptuous and dogmatic) ears.””! 
What Althusser examines here is, once again, a negation. Propositions like 
“My knowledge is abstract” (or “I am in abstraction”) are characterized by a 
split between the level of the enunciated content and the level of its enunci- 
ation. This split can be heard by a good ear (“a bon entendeur salut”), 
capable of “symptomatic reading.”” It can be heard that, on the level of 
enunciation, the proposition says the contrary. The utterance “My know- 
ledge is abstract” must be understood as saying: “My knowledge is concrete 
— so concrete that I know if it is abstract.” 

But to hear this split does not mean in this case to conclude that the 
speaker must have a position of enunciation outside the limits of his know- 
ledge, which are described and regretted on the level of the enunciated con- 
tent. The enunciation of the proposition “My knowledge is abstract” does 
not necessarily testify to the fact that the speaker has overcome this very 
abstraction of his knowledge. The split between the two levels of speech is 
not identical with a split between two levels of knowledge, with a coupure 
épistémologique.” 

As Althusser notices, the split between the two levels of speech in this case 
only symbolizes such a coupure, it only pretends that the speaker has been 
able to transgress the abstraction of knowledge he admits. But in this case it 
is a Wrong pretension, an unjustified claim (“présomptueux et dogmatique”). 
The modesty of the enunciated is not so modest on the level of enunciation; 
and it is presumptuous, because the position of enunciation to which the 
enunciated alludes is imaginary. 

This means that we can, even on the level of enunciation, tell something 
other than the truth: somebody who knows about the mechanisms of neg- 
ation can instrumentalize them as a code of communication. He or she can 
use negation to tell a lie. For example, the proposition “I am a replicant” 
would not provide a reliable criterion for recognizing human beings, This 
criterion would not pass Turing’s test (which tries to see if a criterion that we 
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have found for the difference between man and machine can be formalized 
and implanted into the software of the machine). Also, a real replicant can, 
as a part of his software, be programmed to show the gesture of doubting his 
human nature. 


Negation and cunning negation 


As far as psychoanalytical theory is concerned, we have therefore to 
make a distinction between (1) the question of whether a proposition like 
“I am in ideology” is a negation; and (2) the question of whether what 
this proposition denies is true. Only in Freud’s special cases of negation 
(“It was not my mother”) does the second fact seem to be implied by the 
first, because the speaker does not know the first, that is, he does not 
know that what he says is a negation. Recognizing the fact that there is a 
hidden message is therefore the same as recognizing the hidden message’s 
truth. 

Now there seems to be a simple criterion for discerning between doubtless, 
unconscious negation and its conscious, dubitable use: in unconscious neg- 
ation (such as “It is not the mother”) the subject says, on the level of the 
enunciated content, something pleasant for him/her. He/she fully identifies 
with this content, and the fact that its enunciation conveys a second message, 
is extremely unpleasant for the subject. He/she does not want to have it; 
he/she is driven to drown it out precisely by enunciating it.” 

In the case of the conscious use of negation the situation is totally differ- 
ent: the subject enunciates a content that is unpleasant for him/her, often 
under the form of a self-accusation (for example “I am a replicant”). He/she 
does not identify with this content but with the level of enunciation that is 
meant to call the content into question. By negation the speaker depicts 
himself/herself as something beyond this content and identifies with this 
“transcendent” position. 

The structure of this “cunning” type of negation was also described by 
Freud. A subject acquainted with some principles of psychoanalytical theory 
would, for example, avoid saying “It was not the mother” and say instead “I 
think it is the mother. But no, that cannot be true — otherwise I could not 
know it.” The cunning negator only enunciates the first part and leaves the 
second sentence up to the listener.” 

As can be seen, for psychoanalytical theory negation is a code, a way of 
producing meaning. This meaning is not necessarily unconscious. Since it is 
also possible that somebody uses the code of negation consciously to trans- 
mit a certain message, the question of truth arises exactly as in every other 
production of meaning. We could therefore say: everything that negation 
says — even what it says on the level of its enunciation — belongs to its enunci- 
ated content. Only the fact that it is a negation remains on the level of 
enunciation. Everything that can be falsified or verified is a part of the 
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sonstative level of the enunciated — not of the performative level of 
-nunciation, where the question of truth does not play any role. 

Thus negation is one way of representation among others. It is not a 
privileged way of representation. What is expressed by negation can just as 
well be said in a positive expression.” And an expression by negation is not 
necessarily more true than an ordinary, positive expression. 


Transgression by explicit immanence 


Negation is therefore not an apt mode for representing something that is 
constitutively absent. Negation cannot be regarded as the only possible tes- 
timony of something that can only have a negative status (for example, the 
status of man, or a position outside ideology, etc.). For the same reason, 
negation is not the instrument for the only possible transgression of a totally 
closed space. It is not a performative way to transgress something that by 
definition cannot be transgressed (the status of a replicant; the sphere of 
ideology, the abstraction of knowledge; i.e., the sphere described on the 
constative level of the enunciated). 

Once again, we could use here Althusser’s opposition between (Hegelian) 
contradiction and (Freudian) overdetermination.” Negation is over- 
determined, it is not contradictory. It solves the problem of how to tell some- 
thing under the condition that it should not be told directly. But it does not 
solve the problem of how to make something true whose truth cannot appear 
or be told directly.” Negation represents an absence, but it is not the presence 
of the absent itself. (The contradiction that appears in negation is a mode of 
representation, it is not what contradiction in Hegelian tradition is supposed 
to be: a feature belonging to the Sache selbst.) 

Negation cannot let such a thing appear, and, according to Althusser, such 
a thing does not.exist. This might be explained by a difference between the 
Althusserian (psychoanalytical, Spinozean) ontology — or rather, topology — 
and the Hegelian one. The Hegelian solution that Slavoj ZiZek proposed for 
the replicant problem can be resumed by the formula: transgression by 
explicit immanence. This presupposes topologically that the only transgres- 
sion of certain spaces is a negative transgression; that the only beyond of a 
closed space is an empty beyond. What limits the positive has, according to 
this, to be characterized as something negative. Althusser, on the contrary, in 
his interpretation of psychoanalytical theory seems to follow the Spinozean 
principle that something can only be limited by something else that is of the 
same nature.” Therefore, for Althusser and Spinoza, the solution of a prob- 
lem of transgression can never consist only in the “empty gesture” of a 
negation. If we want to transgress a space we must arrive at another space. 
The transgression, as well as the space where we arrive by this transgression, 
must have a positive nature. (Whereas a space that cannot be transgressed at 
all, cannot be transgressed by negation either.) 
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The closed spaces of android and human misery 


This can be seen, for example, in Spinoza’s critical objection against an atti- 
tude of Pascal. Pascal had proposed a (Hegelian) dialectical solution for the 
problem of human greatness. Since, for Pascal, human misery 1s a closed 
space, human greatness can only be achieved and testified negatively. And, as 
in Hegelianism, this negative gesture is regarded as a mark of distinction 
between man and nature: 


Man’s greatness comes from knowing he is wretched: a tree does not 
know it is wretched. 

Thus it is wretched to know that one is wretched, but there is 
greatness in knowing one is wretched.” 


Spinoza seems to reply directly to this in a passage of his Ethics: “He who 
succeeds in hitting off the weakness of the human mind more eloquently or 
more acutely than his fellows, is looked upon as a seer.”” For Spinoza, the 
Pascalian solution is nothing but an example of “presumptuous modesty.” 
Human greatness, which is for Spinoza the same as human freedom, cannot 
at all be achieved or reliably testified by its denial. (Nor is this negative 
gesture, as well as real freedom, a mark of distinction between humanity and 
nature.) To be free means, for Spinoza, to arrive at a greater power of pro- 
ducing effects that result only from one’s own nature. To recognize that we 
are not free is therefore only useful as a positive knowledge, not as an empty 
admission without knowledge. It only helps if it means to see that what we 
considered to be our own effects are in fact not wholly our own — and if this 
is a first step to produce different effects that really are our own. 

The same seems to apply for Althusser. For example, to know that we are 
in ideology means to be within the space of a certain positive, scientific 
knowledge — a space also with a positive existence, materialized in an appar- 
atus of thought (“appareil de pensée”).”” Therefore we should try a different 
reading of Althusser’s passage in “Ideology and Ideological State Appar- 
atuses.” If, as Althusser writes, “It is necessary to be outside ideology, i.e. in 
scientific knowledge, to be able to say: I am in ideology,” this does not mean 
that everybody who says “I am in ideology” is, by proof of this enunciation, 
within science. On the contrary, it means that only under a certain condition 
we are allowed to say that we are in ideology. Only if we are within science we 
can say such a thing without lying or being presumptuously modest. Only 
under the condition that we have arrived at the positive space of science, are 
we legitimated to say that we are in ideology. But then this sentence expresses 
a positive knowledge. It can therefore be followed by other sentences that 
explain this statement (for example, the sentences in Althusser’s essay on 
ideology). It is not the last and only possible sentence on this topic. And it is 
not a negation anymore. 
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With regard to this, the Pascalian gesture of negation has to be seen as an 
overdetermined gesture in another sense: it is not only overdetermined in 
that it transports two contradictory meanings on its two levels of speech. It is 
also overdetermined on the level of enunciation itself. Because on this level it 
pretends a transgression, it signalizes the wish to transgress the closed sphere 
of human misery. But at the same time it shows that it does not really want to 
transgress this sphere. It wants to maintain the certainty that there is no real 
space beyond; it expresses the fear that the space beyond might not be empty. 

Therefore, Althusser would regard the Pascalian attitude as imaginary: it 
is an imaginary transgression, and even the wish of transgression within it is 
imaginary. The dialectical concept of transgression by explicit immanence 
is a concept of ideological integration. (We might remember here Althusser’s 
remark on Hegel as “(unknowingly) an admirable ‘theoretician’ of 
ideology.”)” 


Religious ideology and the shadow of its doubt 


This means that, according to Althusser, ideological integration sometimes 
works precisely by virtue of this gesture of imaginary transgression. We can 
be totally integrated by ideology only if ideology itself gives us the means to 
transgress it in an imaginary way. Therefore, ideology seems sometimes to 
need a gesture of negation for it to function.” 

This is not only the case in the quoted examples of pragmatism, empiri- 
cism, etcetera, where the negation (which pretends to criticize the limits of 
theoretical knowledge) has the role of blocking every positive attempt 
toward a theoretical concretization. The same can also be seen, for example, 
in the Kierkegaardian figure of the “true Christian believer.” Zizek refers to 
this figure as follows: “we, finite mortals, are condemned to ‘believe that we 
believe’; we can never be certain that we actually believe. This position of 
eternal doubt, this awareness that our belief is forever condemned to remain 
a hazardous wager, is the only way for us to be true Christian believers: those 
who go beyond the threshold of uncertainty, preposterously assuming that 
they really do believe, are not believers at all but arrogant sinners.””’ Accord- 
ing to Kierkegaard, a true Christian can only be the one who says “I doubt 
whether I really am a Christian.” 

In this case, it seems probable that Althusser would completely agree with 
the result of the Kierkegaardian analysis: negation is necessary in order to be 
a true Christian (i.e., in Althusserian terms, to be fully subjectivized by 
Christian ideology). But Althusser’s reasons would be completely different 
from Kierkegaard’s. According to Althusser, to be a true Christian does not 
work by negation, because, as Kierkegaard postulates, such a being could 
only have a negative existence (an “intermediate state”), only negation being 
able to testify to this existence — without any possibility of lie or error for this 
negative testimony. For Althusser, such a gesture of negation would be, as a 
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pure negation, a lie. A pure negation, or a pure doubt without any positive 
reason, would only pretend that there exists a reason, a beyond of the closed 
space of non-Christianity. It would only make up a semblance of an “inter- 
mediate state,” being in fact nothing but the present state’s empty gestures 
(or, as Hegel would have said, “ein trockenes Versichern’”). 

So, this negation would, at first sight, be only an imaginary transgression 
of non-Christianity; a presumptuous modesty, necessary for total integration 
into the closed space of nonauthentic Christianity. But we must not forget 
that this result includes a basic Christian presupposition: the idea that 
non-Christianity builds a closed space and that its beyond can only have a 
negative status; that true Christianity can only be an “intermediate state” 
and not, as it might appear to non-Christians, an enormous positivity 
materialized in a powerful apparatus at work in perfectly visible rituals. 

For Althusser, the pronouncement of this presupposition in terms of a 
presumptuously modest doubt, is a crucial feature of (true) Christianity, of 
Christian ideology as such. This presupposition testifies to the basic Chris- 
tian metaphysical attitude: the devaluation of the positive, in the name of a 
nonpositive viewpoint. The suggestion that behind the utterance “I doubt 
whether I am a true Christian” there lurks a true Christian, is a lie. But this 
lie is constitutive of Christianity: you are only a true Christian if you 
have learned to perform this ritual of negation.” Therefore, this gesture of 
negation really shows that one is a true Christian: not because what it denies 
were necessarily true, but because the gesture of negation is real. The import- 
ance of the denial does not lie on its constative level; it lies on its performa- 
tive level. What it says does not have to be true, but it must be said. The 
denial must be performed as a part of this ideology’s customs. 

The Christian devaluation of the positive concerns in this case, of course, 
the positive of Christian ideology itself (e.g., the materiality of its rituals), 
because the utterance “I doubt whether I am a true Christian” does not have 
its Kierkegaardian negation-power if it is spoken by someone who, for 
example, sits praying in a mosque. Negation can only make a difference 
between “true” Christianity and something that already looks very much 
like Christianity, let us call it “machine-Christianity” (or between man and 
something that looks very much like man, the perfect “homme-machine”).” 

Negation only works in the case wherein everything looks as if the speaker 
were already a true Christian — if he/she participates in the Christian rituals. 
Then this proposition assumes its distinctive ideological value. It says then: 
“I look like a Christian and I behave like a Christian. But this is not the 
reason why I really am a Christian.” 

What denial says, on its constative level, is wrong. Its “truth” lies in its 
performative level: performing this denial is itself the “surplus” (over ideolo- 
gy’s materiality) that denial pretends to speak about. We could therefore say 
that the Christian religion must always be structured like René Magritte’s 
well-known painting “Ceci n’est pas une pipe,” which shows something that 
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looks very much like a pipe and an inscription that says that it is not a pipe. 
In the case of religion we have something that looks very much like religious 
belief (going to the church, kneeling down, praying, etc.) and an additional 
remark saying that “this is not it” — and it 1s really not “it,” since it lacks one 
thing: precisely this remark. 

By metaphysically devaluing the materiality of Christian ideology, neg- 
ation fulfills the function of “internalizing” this ideology, according to the 
attempts of internalization (Verinnerlichung) proper to Protestantism and its 
“purification” of Christianity. But we must probably say that this Protestant 
attitude is a necessary part of all Christianity, a “supplement” that can never 
be taken away even from the most orthodox, “machinelike” forms of 
Catholicism. It marks a constitutive point of Christian ideology, since it 
is the necessary ideological reversal between the ideology’s rituals and the 
consciousness of the subjects subjected to these rituals. The theoretical 
misrecognition of the importance of the rituals (accompanied by full prac- 
tical recognition), expressed by ritual negation, is a crucial feature of this 
ideology — and maybe characteristic, as Althusser regarded it, for all kinds of 
ideology. 


The zero-degree of interpellation: the subject and its empty double 


This seems important also with regard to the question of subjectivity, that is, 
to the question of whether the split between the two levels of speech is an apt 
instrument for transgressing the sphere of imaginary subjectivity — toward a 
“true” subjectivity of the unconscious, a subjectivity beyond subjectivization 
and interpellation (the questions that seem to return again and again, 
troubling Lacanians and Althusserians). In a footnote to Tarrying with the 
Negative, Zizek writes: “Therein consists the anti-Althusserian gist of Lacan: 
subject qua § is not an effect of interpellation, of the recognition in an 
ideological call; it rather stands for the very gesture of calling into question 
the identity conferred on me by way of interpellation.”* For Althusser, pre- 
cisely this “gesture of calling into question the identity conferred on me by 
way of interpellation” is a necessary part of interpellation. This gesture is 
what Althusser calls “effet-sujet.”” It is an imaginary transgression of 
imaginary subjectivity. It pretends the autonomy of the subject toward the 
very ideology by which it became subject. This corresponds to the imaginary 
subject’s ideological feeling that it has always already been a subject — that it 
has been a subject even before achieving its imaginary subjectivity. 

As we have seen, the empty subject is only produced by “cunning,” con- 
scious use of negation: the “self-accusation type” of negation where the 
subject makes his/her utterance only in order to be identified with the level 
of its enunciation (1.e., a negation that can lie). By such a negation I, as it 
were, “throw myself out of the universe of my dubitable ideological identity 
given to me by my image” and rise above it as a pure gaze. Yet, although 
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apparently nothing but a gaze, this new identity is nevertheless imaginary, 
not symbolic. It is still an image: since by the enunciation of my negation I 
testify the fact that I want to be seen in this position of the gaze. 

The ideological nature of this feeling, of course, lies in its function of 
internalizing ideology, metaphysically devaluing the importance of the ideo- 
logical materiality — for ideology itself, as well as for the identity of the 
ideological subjects. Ideology even has to provide the subjects with such a 
feature in order to enable them to “transgress” their ideology: it has to 
interpellate them as something “beyond ideology,” “beyond identity.” This 
“interpellation beyond interpellation” is a commonplace of numerous 
ideologies, such as the “Generation X”-movement or French existentialism 
(ideologies, as we know, that, although allegedly beyond interpellation, 
identity, and the materiality of ideology, always possess a very distinctive 
materiality — i.e., of fashion design and mores, such as frequenting certain 
bars, coffeehouses, or semipublic events); but the same applies for a less 
programmatic, cynical, liberalist pragmatism: in this case the absence of 
identity can itself be perceived as an identity — as such a rigid identity, that it 
again has to be imaginarily transgressed. The transgression, then, can 
assume the form of a more colorful identity, for example, an urban tribalism 
or romantic motorcycling as a pastime. Thus even “full” identity itself can 
take over the role of the necessary beyond that allows the subjects to live 
their “effet-sujet,” their independence from the “empty” identity that their 
own ideology seems to confer upon them. 

We could say that, analogous to every society’s structure, which, as 
Althusser has pointed out, always consists of at least two modes of produc- 
tion,” the ideological superstructure also always consists of at least two 
modes of identity. This seems important to me with regard to the reply that 
Slavoj Zizek has given to my argument (as it was developed in an earlier, 
private communication). Zizek writes: “In order to provide a Lacanian 
answer to this criticism, it is necessary to introduce the distinction between 
subject qua pure void of self-relating negativity ($) and the phantasmic con- 
tent which fills out this void (the ‘stuff of the I’, as Lacan puts it). That is to 
say: the very aim of the psychoanalytic process is, of course, to induce the 
subject to renounce the ‘secret treasure’ which forms the kernel of his 
phantasmic identity.... However, the subject prior to interpellation- 
subjectivization is not this imaginary phantasmic depth which allegedly 
precedes the process of interpellation, but the very void which remains once 
the phantasmic space is emptied of its content.” From an Althusserian 
position, again, I would answer that in ideology we do not only have to do 
with some phantasmatic or imaginary content (which fills the void of “true 
subjectivity”); ideology is as well the appearance of a void that seems to be 
something totally different from any ideological content. Klaus Heinrich has 
demonstrated this by analyzing two famous “subjects beyond interpella- 
tion,” two classical “nobodies” or “men without qualities”: the cases of 
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Homerian Odysseus (who, as we know, tricks the giant Polyphemus by telling 
him that his name is Nobody) and of Bertolt Brecht’s Herrn Keuner (which 
alludes to German “keiner” = nobody). Heinrich shows that their “non- 
identity” is precisely an imaginary mode of identity: “The early, heroic 
nobody-characters ... could still enjoy their nonliability as a gliding. They 
opposed, as the subtle beings, the crustaceans, the bourgeois, who seemed 
obdurate and blocked in their identity. .. . Today’s nobody-characters want 
to be a void: really a nothing. But ... precisely the void, the negative, is 
liable.”* Ideology does not have an outside: the void is still an identity, and a 
“zero-interpellation,” an “interpellation beyond interpellation,” is still an 
interpellation. Herein might lie the reason why Althusser, as opposed to 
Lacan, refused to accept the notion of “true subjectivity” as a theoretical 
concept. 

But if there is a “true subject,” then it cannot always be found with the 
theoretical instrument of the distinction between the level of the enunciated 
and the level of enunciation. What is hidden on the level of enunciation is 
sometimes nothing but, again, the very subject — the imaginary subject that 
we hoped to transgress by leaving the level of the enunciated. 

Two consequences could be drawn from this for a psychoanalytical theory 
of ideology: first, that theory must try not to share the self-understanding of 
its object“ — theory should refrain from believing in the forms of ideology’s 
imaginary self-transgression (which produce illusionary subject-positions 
beyond ideology). And, second: any primacy of negation over positive repre- 
sentation must be regarded as one of the suggestions of ideology’s self- 
understanding. To evade this suggestion means to follow Louis Althusser in 
his Spinozean serenity: to regard the object strictly as a theoretical object — 
as a “plan d’immanence,” a wholly positive whole. 


Notes 


This article is based on a letter to Slavoj Zizek dating from March 26, 1995. Slavoj 
Zizek referred to this letter in The Indivisible Remainder: An Essay on Schelling and 
Related Matters (London: Verso, 1996), 165-66. 


1 Cf. Slavoj Zizek, Tarrying with the Negative: Kant, Hegel and the Critique of 
Ideology (Durham: Duke University Press, 1993), 9-11. 

2 The question of whether a proof of the existence of one’s subjectivity (which 
Descartes produces) is at the same time a proof of one’s human nature (which the 
replicants strive for) will be left aside here. The common denominator of the two 

uestions is the search for something that lies beyond dubitable phenomenality. 

3 Zizek, Tarrying, 40. 

4 Cf. Jacques Lacan, The Four Fundamental Concepts of Psycho-Analysis, trans, Alan 
Sheridan (New York: Norton, 1981), 35. 

5 Zizek, Tarrying, 40. 

6 Cf. Jacques Lacan, Ecrits: A Selection, trans. Alan Sheridan (New York: Norton, 
1977), 165. 

7 Cf. Lacan, Four Fundamental, 138-40. 
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Cf. Jacques Lacan, “Position of the Unconscious,” in Reading Seminar XI, ed. 
Richard Feldstein, Bruce Fink, and Maire Jaanus (Albany: SUNY Press, 1995), 
263-64. 

Zizek, Tarrying, 41. 

Cf. Sigmund Freud, “Negation,” in General Psychological Theory (New York: 
Collier, 1963), 213. 

By interpreting the problem of negation (for example, in the case of the famous 
“ne explétif” {cf. Lacan, Ecrits, 298]) in terms of “enunciated/enunciation,” 
Jacques Lacan has contributed an important clarification to psychoanalytical 
theory. Because Freud’s own words (especially his use of the term “symbol of 
negation [Verneinungssymbol]” {cf. Freud, “Negation,” 214]) could suggest that his 
theory relied on the old Aristotelian distinction between positive and negative 
judgments (“kataphasis” and “apophasis,” {cf. Aristotle, De interpretatione, 5}). A 
negation would, according to this reading, be discernible by a word like “not.” But 
there are a lot of negations that do not contain a “not.” And there are, by the same 
token, a lot of propositions that, although containing a “not,” are not negations. 

Lacan’s new conceptualization made clear that the key feature of negation had 
to be found elsewhere: in the split between the two levels of speech. Precisely the 
same position had been developed by Ludwig Wittgenstein in his considerations 
On Certainty. For example, if somebody uttered to a friend during their conversa- 
tion a proposition like “I have all the time known that you are N. N.,” this prop- 
osition, although its content could not be objected to, would become (on the level 
of enunciation) extremely unclear: it would not be understandable why it was 
uttered at all. The “background” of the message was “missing,” as Wittgenstein 
noted: it was not clear why the situation should make such an utterance necessary. 
Assuring the friend of something that was beyond any possible doubt immediately 
signalized the contrary: that there existed some reason for such a doubt, a neces- 
sity for such an assurance. The indubitable foreground of the message negated the 
indubitability of its background. Therefore, in Wittgenstein’s understanding, 
doubting, as well as affirming certainty, was an operation between these two levels 
of speech, “foreground” and “background,” or, in Lacan’s terms, between the 
level of the enunciated and that of enunciation (cf. Ludwig Wittgenstein, On 
Certainty [New York: Harper and Row, 1972], 461, 464). 

For Wittgenstein, as for Lacan, it was clear that if there were negation involved, 
it had to be found in the relationship between these two levels. Therefore, the 
proposition itself could be entirely positive, without any “no” or “not.” Negation 
could have the form of propositions like “I know that this is a hand” or “I knew all 
the time that you are N. N.” 

The fact that Freud himself did not rely on the Aristotelian concept of 
negation, can be seen a /’état pratique in his analysis of various forms of negation 
at work in paranoia: in his reading of Schreber’s memoirs (cf. Sigmund Freud, 
“Psychoanalytic Notes Upon an Autobiographical Account of Paranoia,” in 
Three Case Histories [New York: Collier, 1970}, 165-68), he shows that a negation 
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Verneinung,” in Logische Untersuchungen [Gottingen: Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, 
1966], 54-71), and by Ludwig Wittgenstein, in his Tractatus logico-philosophicus 
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The role of answers without questions in theoretical discourses has specifically 
been investigated by Louis Althusser in his theory of “symptomatic reading.” 
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Althusser regarded a certain type of these answers as the “negation,” the tacit 
presence, of a new theoretical problematic within an old theoretical field (cf. Louis 
Althusser and Etienne Balibar, Reading Capital (London: NLB, 1977], 25-28). 
I have elaborated on this point, which marks a new invention of Althusser in 
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Cf. ibid., 44-46; Louis Althusser, For Marx (London: Verso, 1969), 33; Etienne 
Balibar, “Le concept de ‘coupure épistémologique’ de Gaston Bachelard a Louis 
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This applies also to the examples of “absolute certainty” given by G. E. Moore: 
Wittgenstein’s discovery, namely that the utterance of a pleasant certainty like “I 
know that this is my hand” has to be read as a negation, is hardly pleasant for 
Moore. 

Freud would probably have claimed that, contrary to ordinary negations, 
negations of this type, on the level of their enunciated content, always tell the 
truth: they try to “lie by telling the truth.” Analogous to the Lemberg-Krakau 
joke (cf. Sigmund Freud, Jokes and Their Relation to the Unconscious [New York: 
Norton, 1989], 137-38), his answer might have been: “If you tell me it is the 
mother, you want me to believe that it is somebody else. But now I know that it is 
the mother. So why do you lie?” (“If you tell me yeu are a replicant . . . etc.”). Also 
Lacan’s solution of the liar-paradox was to interpret it as a “cunning” negation 
(“If you tell me you lie. . .”); cf. Lacan, Four Fundamental, 138-39. 

Negation is a matter of censorship. This means that something is not permitted 
to be expressed directly, on the level of the enunciated, without using the split 
between the two levels as a sign. But this prohibition implies that a positive 
expression is possible. Censorship does not forbid the impossible. 

Cf. Althusser, For Marx, 101-2. 

The idea of such a negation, however, describes an interesting form of a performa- 
tive utterance: different from ordinary performative utterances like “I thank you,” 
“You are husband and wife,” etc., which make true what they speak of, a 
performative utterance by negation would make true what it does not speak of. 

Cf. Spinoza, Ethics, part 1, def. 2. 
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Blaise Pascal, Pensées (Harmondsworth, England: Penguin, 1966), 114 (p. 59). 
Spinoza, Ethics, part 3, introduction, in On the Improvement of the Understanding, 
The Ethics, Correspondence (New York: Dover, n.d.), 128. 

Cf. Althusser and Balibar, Reading Capital, 41. The reason why this space, 
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different types of positivity, which produce different specific effects. Ideology is 
not a lie or an error — which would be the precise opposite of scientific truth (and 
disappear when it arises). There is no common space that includes the both of 
them. A limitation of theoretical ideology only takes place within the space of 
science. 

Cf. Althusser, “Ideology,” 55 n. 22. 

The thesis that “ideology has no outside (for itself)” (cf. Althusser, “Ideology,” 49) 
should be understood as an explanation of this fact: this thesis should not be read 
as an admittance that ideology can only be transgressed negatively; on the con- 
trary, it should be read in the following sense: negation (such as “I am in ideol- 
ogy”) is an integral part of ideology, since it produces an imaginary outside of 
ideology. Negation is the imaginary way out that leads us right back into ideology. 
Zizek, Tarrying, 247 n. 53. 

I saw this ritual very clearly when, shortly after the so-called “reunification” 
between West and East Germany, dissident intellectuals from the former GDR were 
invited by Austrian television to discuss guilt and heroism at the time under 
“Stasi” surveillance. Members of Protestant dissident groups especially aston- 
ished and irritated the Austrian leading the discussion when, instead of attacking 
the present representatives of the former repressive state’s apparatuses, they 
repeatedly banged their hands against their chests, making very loud noises on the 
hidden TV-microphones, and said: “Everyone of us is so guilty.” This extreme 
(Protestant as well as suppression-specific) language game of defeating each other 
by humiliating oneself in presumptions of modesty was surprising and quite 
difficult to understand for a spectator not acquainted with the situation. 

Negation only “christianizes” the Christians (which might remind us of Pascal’s 
remark on the proofs of God: they only convince the already convinced). The 
same applies for the replicant problem: the proposition “I doubt whether I am a 
human being” would have nothing but a comical effect if it were uttered, for 
example, by the character played by Arnold Schwarzenegger in The Terminator, 
after being transformed into a robotlike machine. 

Zizek, Tarrying, 254 n. 39. 

Cf. Louis Althusser, Ecrits sur la psychanalyse (Paris: Stock/IMEC, 1993), 131. To 
give a very rough model, we could say that in Althusser’s theory of ideology there 
are only two “spheres”: the social structure and the imaginary of the subjects’ self- 
understanding. These two spheres can be identified with the “symbolic” and the 
“imaginary” in Lacan. But Lacan posits a third sphere: the Real (with a series of 
concepts belonging to this sphere, such as the lack of the Other, the subject of the 
signifier, the phantasmatic, etc.). The reason why, for Althusser, there is no choice 
between these two paradigms and why he refuses to accept the position of a third 
sphere seems to be the fact that with this notion, science would begin affirming the 
subject’s imaginary self-understanding (for example, it would regard the subject’s 
imaginary distance toward its identity as a real distance). Science, then, becomes 
susceptible to the suspicion that it might be nothing but a “rationalization” (in the 
Freudian sense) of ideology. And as long as this suspicion can be maintained, 
there is no possibility for truth in science’s propositions. The field is not open, it is 
conflict-ridden - in other words: in this situation, within science, the philo- 
sophical, polemical aspect dominates over the scientific aspect. Science cannot 
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simply “say what it wants” (for example, pose a new hypothesis). As long as “the 
stick is bent” by ideology, science must direct all its efforts at bending it back (cf. 
Louis Althusser, Philosophy and the Spontaneous Philosophy of the Scientists 
[London: Verso, 1990], 210). 

The effect of such an interpellation of the subject as a pure void could be called 
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of an over-identification. 
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I compute, thus I am 


Descartes was perhaps the first to worry about virtual reality, as he sat 
musing in front of the fire, wondering if the hand before him was ‘his’ hand, 
and if he himself were not perhaps a ‘virtual’ construct, a fragment of some- 
one else’s dream. He proceeded to cogitate himself into existence; but can we 
‘postmoderns’, wary of positivism, follow his lead? In a recent lecture at 
Columbia University, Slavoj Zizek coined a millennial aphorism that fore- 
grounds, the equivocal status of ‘being’ in the information age: “We are what 
we want, in cyberspace’. This provocation, which recasts ontological status 
as an effect of virtual desire, suggests why some bimillennials are still reading 
Freud, to discover if our ‘postsociety’ has succeeded in substituting interface 
for face-to-face. 

That the public imagination is increasingly prone to virtual seduction is 
obvious from the proliferation of programs on cyber-romance on the talk 
show circuit; even in highbrow France, Bernard Pivot (the media maven of 
French culture, host of Bouillon de culture) recently reported that a Parisian 
matron is suing her husband for virtual adultery. (Is there a stunning repli- 
cant in your romantic future—the Standard Pleasure Model of Bladerunner, 
the prescient eroto-robot of Varley’s Millennium, a perfectly muscled 
Terminator, programmed to please?) 

In any case, popular publications such as Wired and On-line, warn the new 
cyber masses that it is rough out there in the virtual world, teeming with 
pornographers and con artists. (The cult film Lawnmower Man trenchantly 
raises the question of the ethical status of virtual crime; when the woman is 
raped in a virtual sex game, has a crime been committed?) Little wonder, 
then, as technological know-how and debate concerning its applications 
increase exponentially, that our post-everything age seems to be character- 
ized by a paranoid tonality, a pan-global free-floating Angst about our own 
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accessibility and availability to Anyone, Out There. This omnipresent anxiety 
has even invaded romper space: on Nickelodeon, a child psychologist 
recently posted warnings about the dangers of cyberspace for kids (don’t 
cybershout by FLAMING; above all don’t give out information about who 
you ‘really’ are.) ‘Use good sense’, the counselor opined cheerily, ‘as you 
would in any public place’. 

Any ‘public-place’-—cyberspace seems, then, to have acquired the density 
of matter, in the public imagination. Nonetheless, the part of the body that 
inhabits the cranium seems very worried about the fate of the rest of it, if we 
may judge from the proliferation of discussions about the disappearance, 
viral invasion, or mortification (by decorative self-multilation) of the real 
body. Human being does indeed seem to be increasingly ‘beside itself: a 
condition evoking the etymology of ‘para-noia’ (the mind beside itself). Is 
grey matter in imminent danger of being outwitted by hardware? (Witness 
the pathos of the battle of the chess genius Kasparov against the sinister 
Big Blue.) In theoretical circles, as in the popular media, there is a growing 
concern about the ascendency of the inhuman and the disappearance of real 
social interaction among embodied human beings, a patient alarm about the 
endangered status of the human subject.’ 

Are we witnessing the demise of social being as we know it, as suggested 
by dystopian thinkers like Baudrillard, Arthur Kroker, Adam Parfrey, even 
Foucault? Many former fans of the techno-revolution and the post-modern 
(Lyotard, Hassam, Baudrillard) fret about the transparency of virtual com- 
munication, the immediacy of gratification, the privileging of image over 
matter, and declare that Oedipal models of intersubjective interaction no 
longer speak to the narcissistic realities of the information age. In Lacanian 
terms, many cultural theorists (Schiller, Jameson, Bigelow) seem to be saying 
that our times bear witness to an eclipse of the Symbolic by the Imaginary; 
even predicting dire political consequences of the ascendancy of the image.” 
But this negentropic concern, which seems to be feeding on itself in a kind of 
epidemic panic, might itself suggest one reason to continue to consult Freud 
in the third millennium, as the Ur-theorist of Angst, in spite of the anti- 
Oedipal stampede of the last two decades. Does psychoanalysis come with 
an expiration date, circa 2000? 


Post-Oedipal syndrome 


Surprisingly, we even find Slavoj Zizek (‘we are what.we want, in cyberspace’) 
among the throng of Cassandras (Foucault, Haraway, Deleuze) discrediting 
the Oedipal drama as outmoded family romance. His card-carrying Laca- 
nian credentials notwithstanding, Zizek remarks (in the aforementioned 
seminar) that ‘what gets lost in virtual communication is the very opacity of 
the other’. This is an assertion I want to contest, for the assumption of the 
opacity of the Other founds both Freud’s and Lacan’s account of subjectivity. 
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Indeed for Lacan it is the opacity of the self as its own Other, beginning in 
the alienation of the mirror stage, that results in a confusion of self with ego 
that is never fully surmounted, even in successful analysis, thanks to the 
unfathomability of the unconscious. 

But Zizek and his fellow travelers argue that the loss of distance or opacity 
between self and other in the social order—the elimination of mediation of 
the unconscious (the Other big O)—results in a totalitarian structure, in 
which the Other may become, in his words, ‘fully contextualized’, without 
mystery, lucent, the site of a totalizing global vantage point. Thus for Zizek 
the totalitarian social field is by definition paranoid, since it enforces the 
complete transparency of all subjects in a global circuit, a too-accessible 
knowledge of the Other, emanating from a single point of view. 

The very currency of this paranoid version of postsociety suggests the 
compelling nature of the phantasms aroused by the virtual, where drive as 
desire is replaced by drive as circuitry, where efficacy and performativity are 
the new criteria, unencumbered by considerations of agency or ethics. But 
is it true that the gratification afforded by virtual reality contributes to a 
closing down of enabling distance and dimension? Is virtual mindplay 
ineluctably narcissistic and implosive, anti-ethical, even politically disastrous? 

Increasingly, the alarm being sounded by cultural theorists foregrounds 
one motif: the fragility of the human self, vulnerable to programming by 
information networks (as Lyotard argues in The Inhuman), is corollary to the 
frailty of the all-too-human body, subject to colonization by deadly viruses 
or new life forms. This anxiety is manifest in films like Alien, Species, or 
Outbreak, adumbrated in fifties cult classics (The Attack of the Pod People). 
In the near-future setting of Alien, the threat is harbored and gestated in the 
spaceship’s circuitry, and subsequently infiltrates the innards of its crew; in 
Jurassic Park, the archaeological past, as the literal return of the repressed 
(buried, sedimented information), becomes a deadly threat to the present, 
thanks to manipulations of DNA. 

The threat to human convention would seem to be real as well as phan- 
tasmal, as indicated, for instance, by the much-discussed New York Times 
series on worker displacement in the 1990s (March, 1996); as well as the 
proliferation of trendy essays on the narcissistic and paranoid ‘culture of 
hate’ such as Adam Parfrey’s Apocalypse Culture (and his most recent 
kinky sub-culture hit, Cult Rapture).’ Nonetheless it is disheartening to see 
psychoanalytic social theorists like Zizek adopting such gloomy diagnoses 
wholesale, lending credence to the notion of the inexorable eclipse of the 
Imaginary by the Symbolic in the information era (no more oedipal reso- 
lution, by which subjects emerge into social being—just a ‘pre-oedipal’ 
absorption in self and screen). Psychoanalytic theorists ought to know better. 
For this is giving up on the radicality of the discovery of the unconscious, and 
the vicissitudes of the Symbolic Order as the social register, by definition 
intersubjective, the very predication of the human in and through language. 
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Cyber-chosis 


No theorist has raised these issues in more spectacularly paranoid terms than 
Jean Baudrillard, who from Simulations to The Transparency of Evil has 
decried the ‘post-oedipal’ era of information circulation, where the image or 
simulacrum is the new currency. For Baudrillard, the network of simulacra 
elides the old Lacanian categories of Imaginary, Symbolic and Real. The 
Imaginary and the Real have been conflated in what Baudrillard calls the 
‘hyperreal’ (an image which does not represent a thing, but replaces it; 
Baudrillard’s example is the ‘grid’ computer drawings of automobiles in 
commercials where the auto is never shown). The Symbolic in particular, as 
an effect of difference and maintained space, seems in danger of dissolving 
altogether in an epidemic of facile access to the flat screen, hypervisibility, 
obscene spectacle. 

In fact in Simulations, Baudrillard argues not only that we are witnessing 
the demise of Oedipal theories of interaction, as our own bodies are reduced 
to ‘control screens’, but also the obsolescence of all psychoanalytic object 
theory. Taking issue with Barthes’ characterization of the automobile as 
object of desire and identification, Baudrillard notes the disappearance of ‘a 
subjective logic of possession and projection’. There are no more fantasies of 
power, where speed and appropriation are linked to the object itself, says 
Baudrillard, for in our age ‘the subject is a computer at the wheel, the vehicle 
a kind of capsule’ (129), and the logic of possession has been replaced by 
‘the logic of driving itself? (128). One might say that object-related desire 
has lost its symbolic dimension, and with it, its enabling capacity of differ- 
entiation. The driver is ‘a computer at the wheel’, just as the astronaut 
is ‘a navigating device, a terminal screen’ (129). It would seem that, for 
Baudrillard at least, we are indeed becoming cyborgs of sorts: we no longer 
identify with our objects of desire, we meld with them. 

For all his histrionics, Baudrillard seems to have a point. In the age of the 
virtual, the joy of encounter with difference seems to be replaced by the 
comfort of a homogenized global ambiance, serving up Big Macs on Tianan- 
men Square, Thai food in Tucson. Deploying one of his favorite images, 
Baudrillard has argued that the mindlessness of our age is concomitant 
with bodilessness, sending us all into orbit: ‘the centrifugal force of our tech- 
nologies has stripped us of all weight ... freed of all density, all gravity, 
we are being dragged into an orbital motion .. .’ (The Transparency of Evil, 
30-31). 

If the metaphor for the encapsulated astronaut insists in the writing of 
Baudrillard and many others, it is no doubt because of the suggestiveness of 
its thematics of monitored hypervisibility—the astronaut’s every function is 
known, watched, broadcast. And this image also evokes a transparency, an 
‘unbearable lightness of being’, to borrow Kundera’s term, in which might 
be called a loss of mindfulness, accompanied by a loss of ‘gravity’ (the pun 
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suggested by another ludic Kundera work about weightlessness, The Book of 
Laughter and Forgetting). This absence of mind produces a vapid, flattened 
subject, incapable of creative projection: 


This realization of a living satellite in quotidian space [causes] what 
was projected psychologically and mentally, what used to be lived 
out on earth as metaphor [to be] henceforth projected onto reality, 
without any metaphor at all, in an absolute space which is that of 
dissimulation. (Simulations, 128) 


Yet again, the new order as described by Baudrillard conflates the loss of 
differentiation and distance with the collapse of the differentiated self—the 
loss of space required for the deployment of metaphor is associated with the 
loss in space of human agency. Sleepwalker, spacewalker, computer nerd: a 
collapse of space and a boundless vacancy finally produce the same result: 
the unmooring of self, without somatic coordinates. 

This description of hyperreality, when transcoded into Freudian terms, 
bears a resemblance to paranoid psychosis, as described in the famous case 
of Dr. Schreber, who projects his own version of reality outward, construct- 
ing an absolute system in place of the real world. We might say that the 
paranoid lives not in fantasy, at least at the millennial cusp, but in the hyper- 
real. As Lacan puts it (in the third and eleventh seminars), the paranoid does 
not believe in the Other, the Symbolic (social) order founded on consensual 
pact—he believes in the Other of the Other, the puissant Authority who 
supports the totalitarian system that ‘clarifies’ everything, disqualifying 
opacity and doubt. It is little comfort that the playground of cyberspace, 
presumably the new virtual opiate of the people, is being monitored by 
virtual Marxists: in a recent interview in Wired, Marilouise and Arthur 
Kroker—authors of Hacking the Future—worry about the exploitation of 
‘virtual flesh’; the Krokers even discuss virtual surplus value, apparently 
soon to be measured in e-money. 

Even theorists as sanguine about postmodernity, cybernetics and social 
agency as Donna Haraway and Jean-Francois Lyotard, express ‘paranoid’ 
anxieties about the disappearance of humanity, corporeality, even of matter 
itself—and Manuel DeLanda talks about the danger inherent in the ‘para- 
noid’ reasoning of computers in ‘war games’ staged by the Pentagon in 
doomsday scenarios.’ Donna Haraway, pro-cyborg as she is, nonetheless 
underscores the monstrous aspects of the new somatics, when she asserts, in 
a ‘Manifesto for Cyborgs’, that we are all postmodern Frankensteins: “By the 
late 20th century, we are all chimeras, theorized and fabricated hybrids of 
machine and organism; in that, we are cyborgs. The cyborg gives us our 
ontology; our politics’ (193).” In the same essay, significantly, she too 
dismisses Oedipus, as representative of an outworn redemptive telos or 
‘postoedipal apocalypse’: 
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The cyborg incarnation is outside salvation history [...] the most 
promising monsters in cyborg worlds are embodied in non-Oedipal 
narratives with a different logic of repression, which we need to 
understand for our survival. (192) 


We could say that this different logic of repression evoked by Haraway is not 
a matter of depth but of surface, with again, an attendant collapse of dimen- 
sion, governed by the logic of the network, the node, the circuit, the rhizome. 
These new conduits of energy (pace Foucault, Deleuze)—which can no 
longer even be called ‘power’, implying an agonistic struggle—circulate 
along a looped itinerary, obedient only to the hydraulic surface logic of 
network and tributary. 

When Haraway invokes the monstrosity of this process of non- 
differentiation, she is pointing out a process of grafting, which melds dispar- 
ate elements to produce the new version of mechanized, non-differentiated 
humanity: 


This cyborg is a creature in a postgender world, it has no truck with 
preOedipal symbolica or other seductions to organic wholeness 
through appropriation of all the powers of the parts into a higher 
unity. In a sense, the cyborg has no original story in the Western 
sense, a final irony since the cyborg is also the artful apocalyptic telos 
of the west’s escalating domination of abstract identification, a man 
in space. (192) 


Like Baudrillard, Haraway launches us into orbit, and once again Oedipus 
does not have the right stuff to serve as astronaut. 


No body sees me 


It is difficult to discount this paranoid theorizing, however hyperbolic: if the 
body 1s still very much with us in the millennial age, it has without a doubt 
been cut down to size in a universe where 40 billion new galaxies have just 
been discovered (this in a single view of the Hubble telescope). This sense of 
diminished human importance, a neo-copernicism which now decenters our 
heliocentric conceits (other solar systems having now been ‘detected’ or 
inferred), may account for the phobic tone of so many late 20th century 
texts. This social edginess is evident, for instance, in the ubiquitous trope of 
the astronaut lost in space, not just in the empyrean of theory, but in popular 
representations—as in the narrative of Star Trek and its innumerable sequels, 
where the millennial argonauts are embarked on a recursive voyage, with no 
end in sight. The very concept of cyberspace, perhaps first popularized by 
William Gibson’s classic Neuromancer, echoes a dread of the vacuum, the 
fear of spaceage humanity—which is nonetheless an ancestral phylogenetic 
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fear, inherited from Odysseus and beyond—but fitted now with technotrap- 
pings and motif, such as travels through time, or hallucinatory ‘trips’ induced 
by implanted chips, or even perilous nanotech missions within the body, 
evoking the terror of getting lost in the infinitely minute. Every astronaut 
risks flying off into space, slipping out of electronic reach, or severing the 
umbilical tether in the spacewalk: the millennial phantasm is the terror of 
sailing off into a void from whence there is no return, where the familiar 
human axial fort-da symmetry of absence followed by presence, the primal 
rhythm which grounds our very language, is disrupted. 

Nor is weightlessness the only specter that haunts the millennial body. 
Everywhere in the post-Foucaldian theoretical field, we find musings on the 
body captured and disciplined, overseen by ‘the eye in the sky’ of the millen- 
nial warden, of satellite surveillance. Indeed, if so many theorists of our 
Zeitgeist (among them, Zizek, Debord, Foster, Jay) frame their analyses in 
optical imagery, it is perhaps because our post-society is not just a function 
of spectacle (as Guy Debord asserts) but of hypervisibility, an epidemic of 
what Baudrillard terms the ob-scene excess of display, and which Zizek calls 
‘pornography’, that spectacle which fixes and objectifies the viewer.° 

In the disturbing book The Postmodern Scene, David Cook and Arthur 
Korker cite a number of ‘postmodern’ symptoms of this transparency, or 
hypervisibility: in fashion, the empire of the ubiquitous androgynous ‘look’; 
the currency of 1990s sex, without secretions, over phonewire or on-line; the 
prominence of art forms celebrating a fragmented or dismembered body, 
parts adrift, animated and virtualized.’ Conversely, we see a symptomatic 
and obsessive return of the vengeful real body in the age of its morcelation 
and evanescence: might this not account for popular trends like tatooing or 
body piercing, by which one assures the body’s material mooring by visible 
marks? (There has been a proliferation of articles in the subculture or 
hypertext ‘press-—Re/search, Found Object, Postmodern Culture, Atlantica— 
commenting on the primitivism of body art as a symptom of corporeal angst 
in the late 20th century.) It is as though the body inscribed may be both 
claimed and weighed down, its owner securing a kind of copyright or patent. 

To be sure, Cook and Kroker, as well as Baudrillard, make too-facile 
equations between the ‘virus’ of drug abuse, AIDS, and computer viruses, as 
part of a social homologue. But in spite of their irksome glibness, their 
moribund social ethics does find a powerful emblem in the ubiquitous 
symbol of a disembodied, floating eye—the CBS corporate symbol, the spy 
satellite, the CNN camera, the UFO, the Magritte painting, the cult alien in 
Liquid Sky—and now we might add the Discovery Channel Logo, and the 
graphics of the cult TV series, The X-Files (the credits close with the image 
of an open eye under the motto: “The truth is out there’). 

In the popular imagination the millennial subject is figured as the object 
of chronic observation, even experimentation: witness, for example, the 
pervasiveness of testimony of abduction by unblinking bug-eyed aliens, who 
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examine their hapless victims with probing instruments under glaring lights; 
or the currency of the rumor that the AIDS virus was deliberately generated 
for warfare, a belligerent microbe which ‘got loose’. 

A particularly compelling illustration of the coincidence of hypervisibility, 
high tech, cyborg culture, and virtuality, is found in the story of the famous 
virtual cadavre Adam, made to train surgeons on screen. The real subject, 
once a live convict with a real name, became EveryCorpse after execution, 
frozen in blue jelly, his body parts cut into 1,800 cross sections, like a big deli 
sandwich, photographed slice by slice on slides, then computer animated. 
Adam can now be viewed—his private parts very public—in any combin- 
ation, and from any angle, and sliced up again and again with a virtual 
scalpel. 

The flip side of the complaint of modern humanity, the hollow men in the 
Wasteland—that nobody sees me, engulfed by the crowd, anonymous in 
urban society—would become, from Adam’s point of view, so to speak, that 
EveryBody sees me, but that nevertheless (in the words of the popular song) 
‘I Ain’t Got No Body’ because, paradoxically, I always have ‘Someone to 
Watch over Me’. In the age of the virtual, it seems that even the dead Other 
had lost his imaginary clout, his spookiness, his opacity (in counterdistinc- 
tion to what Zizek calls the ‘undead’, a piece of the real which won’t go away, 
but which returns and persists).’ The story of the genesis of Adam is a 
parable of the age of hypervisibility: the virtual threatens to overlap with the 
real; the panopticon, overseeing the slices of space inhabited by its inmates, 
is transposed onto the microscope of the clinic, overseeing the slices of the 
inmates themselves. 

It is evident that recurring motifs subtend these various accounts of the 
postmodern, post-millennial, experience—and not just in the ether of high 
theory but in the popular press, from the pages of Mondo 2000, to the silver 
screen, to America On-line, to MTV. In other words, ‘If no-body sees me’ 1s 
the lament of postsocial humanity, it’s either because of the nagging sus- 
picion that ‘I ain’t got no body ...’ (like the feckless space men of classic 
films like 2001: A Space Odyssey or Silent Running, hopelessly adrift, alone 
in space) or because of the corollary angst: the fear that the body I have 1s 
public domain, obscene spectacle, monitored and surveyed (Adam has 1n fact 
gone global, as a site on the internet). This phantasm represents a weightless, 
vacant body, adrift in space, the foetal astronaut floating at the end of his 
tether; the space voyager cut off from earth (Apollo 13), uncathected to 
objects—or simply undifferentiated from them, as the humanoids prominent 
in 1980s ‘cyberpunk’ fiction (e.g. Gibson’s Mona Lisa Overdrive; Sterling’s 
Global Head; The Difference Engine). 
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Cyberanalysis in psychospace 


A fascinating if weird reflection along these lines—‘Can thought go on 
without a body?’ in Lyotard’s The Inhuman—is framed significantly as a 
gendered dialogue between ‘he’ and ‘she’. Lyotard’s interlocutors ponder the 
feasibility of colonization of the universe by thinking machines, artefacts of 
humanity, after the human race itself has become extinct, as it inevitably will 
in four billion years, with the explosion of the sun (if some microbe doesn’t 
get us first). The question becomes a philosophic one—can computers 
duplicate human thought processes? The essay rehearses the familiar 
Heideggerian argument, in the work of Hubert Dreyfus (What Computers 
Can't Do), that the opacity of the world is experienced by a body with depth 
and substance, a corpus which puts us there (Dasein), permitting us to 
anticipate and imagine unseen surfaces, positioning ourselves analogically, 
‘as if we could see from another angle, thanks to identification with the 
other’s point of view.’ This multiple vision escapes the binary logic of here/ 
there; on/off; either/or; it is not limited by the cadre of the visual information 
bit, the pixel.'° (Even when 3-D computer imaging circumvents an object, as 
cyberfather Nicholas Negroponte explains, there is no ‘as if’ to its logic, it 
‘sees’ sequentially, by piecing together information that is linear, not simul- 
taneous, borrowed, identificatory, or, to use a quaint 20th century term, 
intuitive). 

Significantly, in Lyotard’s gendered dialogue, the interlocutor labeled 
‘she’ argues for the incommensurability of binary logic with human percep- 
tion and reasoning: human thought is an effect of suffering—in Freud’s 
terms, of remembering and working through, the Durcharbeitung (‘The 
pain of thinking isn’t a symptom coming from outside to inscribe itself on 
the mind instead of its true place’ The Inhuman, 19). In other words, 
‘suffering’-—Kasparov’s agony before Big Blue is ‘thought itself resolving to 
be irresolute’ (the opposite of the Cartesian plan by which thought resolves 
to rid itself of error); it is [thought] deciding to be patient, wanting not to 
want, wanting, precisely not to produce a meaning in place of what must 
be signified’ (The Inhuman, 19). Human ratiocination requires a patient 
receptivity to the point of view of the other, the deployment of a listening 
eye. 

The influence of Levinas as well as Heidegger, of course, is evident in this 
argument, which may also be cast in Lacanian terms: listening itself may be 
considered a function of human shiftiness or mobility, which Lacan calls the 
transivitism of the subject position. For to be human is to be in a dialogue 
made possible by the shifting loci of interconnected subjects. As the conver- 
sation is bandied back and forth between interlocutors, each is obliged to 
project her vision to the place of the other, lending the Other the subject 
pronoun ‘I’, for a turn: the subject is thus able, and obliged, to see herself as 
object, to see from ‘where the Other is coming from’. 
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Finally, Lyotard makes the radical—and also Lacanian—point, that 
human thought has a gender, and that this is a productive stigma, a mark of 
its incompleteness, indicating a reaching out to other subjects who are, 
irremediably Other. Lyotard’s ‘She’ argues that thinking machines will not 
colonize the universe unless they can learn to suffer, to yearn, to submit to 
the conviction of lack, to live and activate difference. And this is not just 
sexual difference, but also the difference between self and other, between you 
and me, subject and object, even the difference between I and Me, ego and 
self. Thanks to the space of difference that alienates but facilitates, separat- 
ing subject from object, these encounters occur in a social web, the shared 
field of the gaze. Like Lyotard (and Heidegger), Lacan insists that human 
beings think and dwell in the gaze of the Other; and that our bodies give us a 
position in that field, constituted from other viewing sites, in the eye of the 
Other. This recognition of the shiftiness of the listening eye, site of the wan- 
dering or multiple gaze, counters the conventional Western aspiration to one 
correct ‘overview’, the position associated from the Renaissance onward with 
the single point of view of the monarch, the triumph of one-point perspec- 
tive. In our mobility and capacity for ‘trying on’ other positions, we lose our 
near-sighted vainglory. So the many eyes of cyberspace may remind us of the 
contingency of our human being; but if we are on-line, must it mean that we 
are at the end of our rope? 

Perhaps we may cut ourselves some slack and suggest that all of this anti- 
psychoanlytic, technophobic, paranoid theorizing, even if it is accurate or 
descriptive, is not prescriptive or even predictive. Oedipus is not quite dead, 
though vital signs may be flagging; a psychoanalytic model of ‘depth’ in the 
subject may suggest ways of retrieving and salvaging our embodied minds— 
if they are indeed in danger—from their cyber-wanderings, reeling them 
back into physicality. For every fort will have its da. 


Oedipus interknot 


I have suggested that we may begin to counter the paranoid Zeitgeist by 
recasting the term ‘paranoid’ itself, following the lead of Jacques Lacan (in 
Seminar II], who views paranoia as a modality—not just an illness—an 
episteme which characterizes the acquisition of human knowledge. Lacan 
argues that every time we structure our discourse in light of an anticipated 
response, as in a talk, or any form of writing, we are fantasizing and con- 
structing in a ‘paranoid’ mode, acting ‘as if’ we know what the other might 
see or hear, we are social sleuths, attempting to solve the other’s mystery by 
looking from his ‘web site’. 

In fact is not all human knowledge ‘always already’ deflected through alien 
observers, the ‘eye in the sky’ over the cradle, the hovering giant visage at 
once alien and like ourselves? Lacan asserts that the infant Self is caught and 
humanized by a web of objects—animate and inaminate—that seem to look 
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back, so many faces enlivened by our attention and reflecting our desire. In 
psychoanalysis, desire is read as contagion, contracted by the infant human 
in interaction with other human beings and their objects. And though (as 
Lacan reminds us) the world and its objects may respond to the infant’s 
needs, they will never fully conform to its demands (for of course every baby, 
even when fed, warm, and dry, still cries, inexplicably, implacably, for some- 
thing more). This is expressed succinctly in Lacan’s formula for human 
desire: desire is the excess of demand over need. In other words, we don’t 
ever get what we want, even when we get what we need; desire is a circuit in 
which we always miss our appointments with our objects. 

For Lacan, both understandings of paranoia—as psychosis and as 
episteme—may be considered Imaginary constructs, as revealed by the eti- 
ology of the disease: paranoia is attributable to a fixation, as Freud tells us, 
in the narcissistic state.'’ It would seem then that our fascination with the 
virtual image is indeed a millennial version of Lacan’s ‘mirror stage’: the 
mirror has become the screen, where the imago—chosen from an enticing 
menu of possible apparitions—is the site of projection, reflecting back on 
the ‘operator’ who interpellates the image (by ‘clicking on’, summoning the 
fantasy site). 

But ‘paranoid knowledge’ is perhaps just another term for the human 
condition, governed by human nature, which is of course anything but nat- 
ural: the Imaginary, Lacan has always insisted, is inextricably imbricated 
with the Symbolic. We are human because we are social, invested in others 
and their perceptions of us as cast in language (‘our desire is the desire of the 
Other’); the human field is ‘covered with objects’ of that desire, shared and 
contested (Seminar ITI). 

I suggest that the panic aroused by the possibilities of virtual reality, the 
millennium’s hyper-Imaginary mode, may be countered by a notion of the 
cyber age hyper-Symbolic, the region of hypertext, in which space is figured 
not as a vacuous no-man’s land, but as a crossroads, a site of communica- 
tion, and an emblem of difference. If this sounds familiar, it is not just 
because I am reinforcing an argument made by the more sanguine of the 
internauts, but also because I am sketching something more preliminary, 
very like what Freud calls the resolution of the Oedipal complex—a move 
from lethal incestuous short-circuit to salutary social detour, thanks to the 
presence of the overseeing Other as prohibitory third, as screen. This Oedi- 
pal dimensionalization allows us to think what a postmodern subject might 
be, if not an invisible soporific video consumer, disembodied and stupefied 
by virtual entertainment, mesmerized and stymied by what Ray Barglow and 
others have termed the ‘pre-oedipal’ computer (the addictive lure of the 
‘mother board’ to which one 1s connected for hours on end). 

I am suggesting that an engaged postmodern subject may indeed be para- 
noid, and absorbed, but in a sanguine sense, not necessarily caught in the 
lockstep of the image, but engaged in anticipatory thinking and projection 
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vis-a-vis the Other, the world and its objects. Rather than a tool of 
surveillance—the one-sided mirror of the panopticon—the listening eye may 
be an effect of transvestism, the ability to adopt other subject positions, to 
see anamorphotically, ‘as if? through the other’s eyes. 

Could we not then conceptualize cyberspace as the space of the virtual, 
the analogical ‘as if, which enfranchises our human subjectivity, a net in 
which the Other is caught but not captured? For the virtual permits us to try 
out other corporeal perspectives, other points of view, thanks to our sym- 
bolic capacity to analogize space. Lacan, after Freud, insists that the Sym- 
bolic is at the heart of the social; the body is at the heart of the Symbolic; 
and human difference, gendered, contagious, and ontological, is at the heart 
of the body. 


Oedipus internaut 


Somewhat more whimsically, I think we can conceive of Lacan’s paranoid 
knowledge as an apt analogue of communication in the information age; in 
cyberspace we gain information through a transferential process of project- 
ive identification, identifying with ‘screen names’, playing roles in chat 
groups, adopting visual icons as ‘ourselves’ in a virtual version of the mirror 
stage. We are self-nominated participants in play, but also in serious discus- 
sion groups, through which we identify with areas of expertise or interest. 
(We can of course ‘lurk’ on-line without participating, but that very possibil- 
ity, extended to all Others, helps create the ambient paranoia of cyberspace, 
the sense that ‘someone is there’, in both its positive and negative 
connotation.) 

What is a labyrinthine message ‘path’ but a voyage in space, a peregrin- 
ation, traced in the header—a signifying chain, where the subject is a subject 
for another signifier, the address a message for another address? In other 
words, when Zizek quips that ‘we are what we want, in cyberspace’ it does 
not have to mean that we are hopelessly stuck in a closed narcissistic circuit: 
we are following a ‘path’ which is also a called a ‘string’, taking us hither and 
yon (fort and da), passing linked bits of knowledge from terminal to ter- 
minal, subject to subject. (Given the prevalence today of the notions of net, 
web, weaving, webcrawlers, and labyrinth, perhaps the myth of Ariadne and 
Theseus rivals that of Oedipus as millennial paradigm; when we perform a 
‘search’, our little spider-messengers crawl around in the cybermaze, follow- 
ing commands that respond to a ‘string’). 

So even if the virtual is an imaginary structure in the Lacanian sense, and 
always has been, it is a symbolic circuit as well, a signifying chain sending an 
always rerouted message in the place of a missing object (the real letter of 
which e-mail is the simulacrum, or even as the real person who sends it, 
staying in touch but out of reach). The message path retraces the vicissitudes 
of the subject as constituted in Lacan’s schema L, the chart of deflected 
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desire by which what we imagine we want is linked to who we are, seen 
through the listening eye of the Other. 

In fact, the post-Lacanian paranoid episteme may be read as a metaphor 
for (E)go-mail, bounced back and forwarded, marked by its origins, always 
recursive, a purloined letter of sorts, a response to the Desire of the Other, a 
reaching out to the objects of the Other. We may think of the zigzagging pass 
of desire in the Schema L as a kind of electronic path, where our own mess- 
ages return to us in inverted form. It is as though our own ego-mail is ‘for- 
warded’ and circulated on-line, with a proliferation of screen names and 
headers, returning to us relabeled as a message from another site on the net, 
perhaps behind another screen name or enclosed in an anonymous mailer, or 
reproduced and forwarded, replying to and eliciting ‘replies’ from a chain of 
possible screen interlocutors. And, since every letter reaches its destination 
with the homing accuracy of a smart missile, our own message, encoded, 
decoded, a refraction of our own desiring gaze, returns to us, marked with 
tortuous headers (like the one that appeared on my screen recently ‘reply/ 
forward/reply/re:no subject’). 

This recursive path of Ego-mail reminds us again of the Lacanian formula 
for desire, as the excess of need over demand. In this formula, cyberspace is a 
virtual playground of desire as excess. For do we in fact need all this informa- 
tion, on demand? Or is the information deluge a kind of excess—a welter of 
cyberchat, usenets, information downloads—which is a sign of the primacy 
of the social, rather than of its demise? In any case, the virtual does not 
pretend to provide complete gratification, and thus is not the mirage of 
fulfillment or implosion. Virtual reality, paradoxically, reminds us of the 
limits of the Imaginary—its success is measured by how real the experience 
seems, as adjudicated by a real body, which, in spite of itself, reminds us that 
the virtual game is an illusion premised on lack, on the unavailability of 
anything like the Real Thing. For Lacan, this excess of lack is termed desire. 

So the virtual is merely the latest techno form of a psychic configuration as 
old as the species itself: our imaginary narratives have always permitted us to 
navigate the Real. In a sense the Imaginary has always been virtual—day- 
dreaming is virtual reality minus the hardware. The accessibility of the Real 
is what the virtual pretends to offer. The inaccessibility and mystery of the 
Real is what the virtual signifies. 


Oedipus astronaut 


Yet many of our transactions in cyberspace give a new cast to psychoanalytic 
theories, including Lacan’s notion of the signifying chain: ‘Our desire is the 
desire of the Other’ (our on-line ‘service providers’ constantly exhort us to 
visit the hottest, most frequented websites); ‘a subject is a subject for another 
signifier’ (in an e-mail chain of forwards); our love is an effect of ambiva- 
lence (reflected in the traditional lover’s lament, now gone cybernetic, ‘I 
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need my space’). Even the actual psychosis of paranoia has a cyberanalogue: 
our own projected desire, which comes back at us as a fantasy of persecution 
seemingly perpetrated by an Other, displays all the aggressivity of mail 
bounced by the Mailer Demon, labeled, maliciously, ‘no path to host’, or 
‘unrecoverable error’ (and, to add insult to injury, when our own message 
turns on us like a boomerang, it is often announced cheerily: “You have 
mail’.) 

But a return is not always a rebuke, as the spacewalker knows when he 
touches ground, Odysseus come home. In his own prodigal homecoming to 
the father Freud, Lacan recasts the Oedipal narrative as the symbolic pact 
with fellow beings. It is this social net which, for Lacan, will always bring us 
back from the ether, tangled up in real life, always ‘owing’ what Lacan calls 
‘the Symbolic Debt’, the social desire caught from Others and which must be 
transmitted on to Others, as paranoid knowledge. The air is fairly humming 
with voices, and this buzz has created its own institutional paranoia among 
‘right-thinking’ individuals, from Berlin to Washington. But these attempts 
to legislate behavior, after the fact, have given rise to the electronic resistance, 
like the ‘blue ribbon’ internet crusade for free speech, complete with an ‘elec- 
tronic march on Washington’; and on a more spontaneous and interpersonal 
level, the proliferation of joke networks, chain letters, and even of popular 
mini-revolts, like the now famous dissemination of the outrageously priced 
‘secret’ Neiman-Marcus chocolate-chip cookie recipe to millions of inter- 
nauts. So I suggest that we keep Oedipus around to cruise the net: for far 
from losing its purchase, millennial psychoanalysis offers us several ways of 
saving the body, of thinking about space in a way that does not elide or 
efface the Other as embodied subject. Psychoanalysis allows us to eschew 
a determinist fatalistic view of the future, and provides a way to lay claim 
to some decisions about its shape: we will be, after all, what we want, in 
cyberspace, 

Oedipus is still accused of consorting with Descartes, two members of the 
old boys’ network, vestiges of a positivist patriarchal world-view. However, 
let us give the Doubter his due: Descartes is as sceptical as the most militant 
postmodern, in his search for answers. The mythical King Oedipus, on the 
other hand, is in deep denial of ‘evidence’ which inculpates him and tangles 
him in the web of human frailty. But whereas Descartes thinks to exist, 
Oedipus exists to think, and is thus post-cartesian, even ‘postmodern’, in 
spite of himself. While Descartes interpellates the Other as the all-knowing 
God who guarantees existence (‘He thinks, thus I am’, is the gist of Descartes’ 
ontological cop-out); Oedipus interrogates the Other as enigma, to discover 
that even when ‘T’ solve the riddle through reason, ‘I’ am precisely never who 
my cognitions think I am. (‘I think, thus “I” am not’.) 

Lacan’s version of the Oedipal story focuses on its detour from what it 
must ultimately reveal. Oedipus must ultimately pay the Symbolic Debt 
for solving the riddle of the sphinx concerning humanity; his ‘I think’ is an 
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anti-cogito, underscoring that ‘he is not’ who he believes he is, and that the 
revelation of who he is will not be a grounding for being, but will only reveal 
his mortality, and provoke his wounding and wandering. 

Lacan’s Oedipal story is a parable of communication, the inescapable 
conditions of the Symbolic, as the domain of missed appointments; if our 
language ostensibly makes things clear, seeming to solve enigmas, it actually 
only obscures them further, imbricating its Subjects in the Web of the human 
desire and misrecognition. (Oedipus is never so off the mark as when he 
solves the riddle and is ‘recognized’ as Jocasta’s rightful husband.) As a final 
reminder of our corporeality and our mortality, Lacan insists on the notion 
of access to the Symbolic as a kind of wounding or death; reminding us of 
the illusory nature of what appears to be whole; alas, we die rather than 
signing off. Even the mirage of identity is predicated on a psychic wounding, 
a splitting into subject and object positions, body and mirror image. This 
splitting not only takes place in depth, in a dimensional body, thanks to 
space; but it actually creates depth in the psyche (the unconscious differen- 
tiated from the ego)."” 

Perhaps the social is not dead, but has just changed its site, its cyber 
version enacting Oedipal prohibition as screen and detour, the conditions of 
e(ccentric)-communication (‘thou shalt not’ go directly from point a to b, 
without navigating the web). This is already Freud’s lesson of Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle, where the pleasure of the most direct of resolutions, 
(death itself) is deferred by circumnavigation of the obstacles posed by life- 
instinct, serving the desire of each organism to die in its own time. Thus each 
of our messages must arrive by the proper path; as the computer nags 
remind us when we try to sign off too abruptly (‘you cannot try to drop 
things here’). Errant Oedipus may be suited up for the third millennium; his 
web-site has always been mapped at the crossroads between Thebes and 
Corinth. 

Nodal points, intersections, sites: let us finally keep in mind that when 
Lacan insists upon language as a position, a situation within a gender, he is 
talking about the necessity of a position from which to speak, not the fixity 
of anatomy or sex. Never is this so apparent as when we adopt a gendered 
screen identity in our anonymous cyber chat-groups (research has shown 
that about 15% of the players in MUD’s are virtual cross-dressers). We can 
take any position we want, but we speak from a site. Our home page is only a 
point of view in the net of gazes that situate us as social beings.” 

To say that Oedipus is dead, or ready for retirement, is to misunderstand 
Oedipus’ tale as ur-narrative, rather than paradigm, confusing the content of 
the message with its path. Cyberchat 1s indeed filled with Oedipus’ questions: 
Who are my Others? What is human, what is monstrous? Are my Others who 
they say they are? But more significantly, the play of feint and deferral that 
represents Oedipus’ itinerary—his path towards knowledge—is ‘activated’ in 
cyberspace. Human doubt is now interactive; but has it ever been otherwise, 
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in the human web of roles, of pretense, of misrecognition? But more import- 
ant than what millennial Oedipae ask is how and where they ask it, by what 
circumlocution: cyberspace is the scene of the constitution of subjectivity, 
the finding of a path, an effect of our situation in respect of the other’s 
‘imaginary’ identity (a kind of psychic URL, where he may be ‘located’, but 
not found). The nature of the Other’s perception of me is the heart of the 
interrogation of the subject in the cyberchat ‘room’ of the Symbolic, where 
we meet and speak, voicelessly. 

Hence virtual reality deploys, electronically, the same intersubjective 
dynamic of guesswork and role-playing (‘my screen name is’) that has always 
constituted human identity, itself a virtual concept from a body in space, a 
function of shifting subject positions, shuttling between self and Alien. As 
Lacan suggests, identity 1s an effect of maintained space, a function of meta- 
phor, where the name is an illusory unified symbol, ‘standing in for’ the 
divided self it (mis)represents. Just so, virtual reality stimulates the real in the 
space of metaphor, ‘as if’. Hence contrary to the concerns of Baudrillard 
concerning the impossibility of metaphor on a flattened screen, the virtual 
metaphor is alive and well, as evinced by the increasing literality of icons— 
with word processors we edited and deleted, with Windows, we cut and paste. 
The virtual insists on taking its point of reference in actions performed by 
the body, like a smile. Similarly, we have domesticated cyber trappings, now 
pets (the mouse, the webcrawler, the gopher). The more virtual technology 
abstracts, the more tenaciously the material insists, in our computer icons: 
the toolbox, the file folder, the hourglass (a symbol more primitive and 
‘literal’ than even the clock). 

Nor have we completely escaped the Cartesian grid: in our worries about 
the Other who is pushing the buttons, Descartes haunts us still—he was after 
all, the first to worry in passing that the whole show might be staged by an 
evil genius, the ultimate internet host. For being on-line does not assuage or 
even reflect desire; it engenders it. In our interpellations of the Other (who 
goes there?), we continue to play out the drama of masquerade, feint and 
pact (who is out there? Can you come out for in, to my chat group] and 
play?). Cyberspace is the playground for the Other big O, who might just be 
Oedipus, asking us to come on-line. 
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